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T WHITE SULPHUR SPRINGS, which is a year-round 
resort, world famous for its baths and waters, one 

recognizes leaders of society, the big men of business, 
notables from here and abroad. One sees the people 
who are photographed at the races at Saratoga; on 
Bailey’s Beach at Newport; at Southampton and Bar 
Harbor. Catering to such a clientele, 
the Greenbrier is naturally noted for en ate 
its quiet eleganceand good living. Borders in pink, 
And in this establishment, where each  /Me, 90/4, green, 
and every item is unquestionably wee 
their place. 

There are great, thick, white, soft 
Cannon towels in every bathroom in 
the*.Greenbrier. There are always 
plenty: of them. They are always fresh. 
And “why Cannon towels? Because 
Cannon towels are entirely pleasing 
both to the guests and to the manage- 
ment of this fine hotel. They suit 
the guests because they are delightful 
to see and a joy to use. They satisfy the 
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CANNON TOW ELS 
r Loaner % 


management because they fulfill the practical require- 
ments of business-like buying. 

Cannon service, as it is technically termed, is the rule 
in most of the famous hotels in America. Whenever you 
ask why, purchasing agents explain that Cannon towels 
in actual use prove to give most satisfactory service. 
They look better, wash better, wear 
better and cost less, than other towels 
of comparative merit. 

What is true of these housekeepers 
on a large scale, holds in the administra- 


correct, Cannon towels proudly take —_ and tion of a private home. Cannon towels 
: Foe 


are made in decorative modern designs, 
colorful* and charming. They are ideal 
for homes where towels seg active and 
continuous service. Their prices are 
most reasonable. Cannon turkish and 
huck towels, bath mats, bath sheets and 
Pa face cloths, priced from 25c to $3.50, are 
ferkish towet, OM Sale in dry goods and department 


Borders in pink, stores everywhere. Cannon Mills, Inc., 
blue, gold, green, 7) \Vorth Street, New York City. 


lavender. About a 
$1.75. *Colors guaranteed absolutely fast. 
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E LIVE ina suburban apart- 

WwW ment—far enough from the 

city to become acquainted with 
the neighbors. 

The night our Orthophonic came 
was really very amusing. We had 
hardly played three records before 
there were half-a-dozen people in 
the lobby looking for the orchestra. 
Including the superintendent! It 
wasn't long before they discovered 
us—and came trooping in. Another 
knock on the door—and the bridge- 
addicts from the floor above stood 
waiting, expecting to see the mu- 
sicians! (So they said.) 

Betty Weeks described it best. She 
said that one 
minute you were 
dancing ina 
Broadway night- 
club—getting 
everything but 
thecouvert charge. 
Next, Rachmani- 
noff had tucked 
you into a troika 
and you were gal- 
It wasn't long loping madly 
before they discovered across a white 
us—and came trooping in. Russian pl ain. 
Or you were down South under a 
moon so big it couldn't be real, 
listening to hypnotic harmonies from 
some dusky cabin door. 

We had one of the old-style Vic- 
trolas for years. Good enough in its 





Broke Up 


Two Bridge Games 
That Evening 


time. But as out-of-date as a horse 
and buggy. After we heard that new 
Orthophonic Victrola at the Thomp- 
sons’, we made up our minds to get 
one for ourselves. But we kept 
putting it off. 

Then one day Henry and I dropped 
in at the dealer's, and tound out 
how easy it was to own an Ortho- 
phonic Victrola. We looked them all 


The New Orthophonic 


Victrola 


VICTOR TALKING MACHINE CO, 
CAMDEN, NEW JERSEY, U.S. A. 








over—there were so many exqui- 
site cabinet-designs to choose from. 
Finally, we decided on what I call 
the Library Model. (The record- 
albums, in bright colors, are ar- 
ranged like books in a bookcase.) 
The next night it was in our living- 
room. Since then we've played it 
constantly. Our only regret is that 
we could have had it months ago. 





Most Victor dealers will help you to dispose 
of your old talking-machine and offer you 


liberal terms on a new instrument. Have a 
demonstration in vour home, where you may 
compare the instrument, both for its music 

1 its decorative value. See and hear the 
Automatic Victrola, which changes its own 














Model Four-forty. Console type 
Orthephonic Victrola. $165, list price. 
With electric motor, $35 extra. 
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| EEP in the heart of every girl who still lives in the on town of her childhood 

is the wish to try life in the dazzle and whirl of a great city. Change, ceaseless 
movement, gaiety—the thrill of matching pace with the hurrying throng—all these 
appeal to the heart of y: wath more than the peaceful certainty of home. With Janet you 
will take the venture—and learn what the city held for one girl who left true love for 
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Armour 






You in your kitchen ...we in ours 


have made STAR HAM and STAR BACON 
the best the market alfords 


STAR HAM—the utmost 
in fine young pork cured 






—" 


by a marvelous process. 


, = in your kitchen! Concerned 
with the health and happiness of a 
Buying, cooking, serving. 
Listening to the praises and criticisms 
of your home folks. Talking with 


family. 


neighbors of their experiences and 
satisfactions with Star Ham and Star 
Bacon. Comparing recipes and results. 
Telling your butcher of your family’s 
enjoyments and disappointments. 
We in our kitchen! Concerned with 
Our 


domestic science staff studying what 


the meat supply of a nation. 
your dealer reports. Corresponding 
with editors of cookery departments 


Star Ham 
and 
Cloverbloom 
Eggs 





Star Bacon 
and 


Cloverbloom 
Eggs 





in women’s magazines. Conferring 
with teachers of domestic science. 
Reading the thousands of letters that 
come to us each month from thou- 
sands of women like yourself. All 
this to learn how American home- 
makers like their ham and bacon. 
And then—baking and boiling Star 
Hams. Frying skilletfuls of Star 


Bacon. To make certain these prod- 
ucts will meet your approval. Prais- 
ing this process. Criticising that. A 
control station that every Armour 
department respects and heeds. 





And more—Armour culinary ex- 
perts improving old recipes. Invent- 
ing new ones. Discovering tempting 
combinations of flavors. Concocting 
delicious salads, casseroles, from left- 
overs to help you economize, and 
furnishing these treats in two remark- 
able cook books, ‘‘60 Ways to Serve 
Ham”’ and ‘“‘Slices of Real Flavor," 
which are free for the asking. 








d 

STAR BACON is sliced and packed in pound and half- 

pound cartons having window tops — transparent, 

so you can see what you buy. Star Bacon is atso 
sold in parchment-wrapped pieces. 


For over sixty years Armour and 
Company have been perfecting meth- 
ods tc improve the meat supply of 
the nation, for this is the most im- 
portant item in the daily diet. By 
closely co-operating with farmers and 
ranchers in raising better live stock, 
by greatly refining manufacturing 
methods, by organizing quicker dis- 
tribution, by solidifying the Armour 
standard—**Armour on a food prod- 
uct is an assurance of quality,” 
Armour has won recognition as one 
of the greatest provisioners the world 
has ever known. Armour and 
Company, Chicago. 


for free copies 


of the famous recipe books 


/ prepared by the 


Send the coupon 


Armour 
Kitchen —‘‘60 ways To 
SERVE HAM” and ‘‘SLICES 


OF REAL FLAVOR.” 


: p / 
~~~ ; F 
mal | Dept. 7-A, Div. Food Economics 


ARMOUR AND CoMPANY 
Chicago, U.S. A. 
Please send me free copies of ‘‘60 Ways to 
Serve Ham" and ‘‘Slices of Real Flavor."’ 








Name 
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He N THEchapter on Public Opinion in “The 
Is Not American Commonwealth” James Bryce 
A Slacker says: “Of all the experiments which 

America has made, public opinion is that 
which best deserves study, for she has shown more bold- 
ness in trusting it, in recognizing and giving effect to it, 
than has yet been shown elsewhere. ‘Towering over 
Presidents and State governors, over Congresses and 
State legislatures, over conventions and the vast ma- 


chinery of party, public opinion stands out, in the United 
States, as the great source of power, the master of ser- 
vants who tremble before it 

in the whole mass of citizens.” 


Supreme power resides 


these rulers of the 
Under the Constitu- 
as wellas men. But 


ie -T us look at these citizens, 
American Commonwealth. 


tion they are all alike, women now 


how differently they interpret their rights and duties! 
Here is a man who never votes; he can’t be bothered with 


rights do not concern 
him; he has his own business to look after; he is willing 
to let the State look out for itself. If he votes, he may be 
called for jury duty, and jury duty takes time from busi- 
On election day he takes a vacation; 
wife. So do many of his employees, for he lets it be 
known that he considers it unwise for the routine of 
business to be interrupted by any kind of public service, 
and regular appearance at the ballot-box does somehow 


the duties of citizenship, and its 


ness. so does his 


lead one into thinking about matters not directly trans- 
latable into dollars and cents. He is on 


class that Collier’ s once calle a 


e of that gre at 
‘dried-apple citizens” — 
men and women who rie not vote, but swell up with in- 
dignation when candidates an 


win out on election day. 


d policies not to their liking 


He is not “the happy citizen.” 


He Doesn't HERE is another type of man who 
Buy or always votes, and always for his own 
Sell Votes eR 


He never goes to the pt IIIs 

to help enhance the common good; 
he always votes to get something—not too infrequently 
e majority. 
that he votes 


something that is inimical to the interests of th 


The most that can be said in his favor is 


and sees to it that others vote. Since everybody should 


vote, this apparent devotion to duty would be accredited 


to him as a civic virtue—if virtue were his aim. pe it is 


not; power, self-interest, party aggrandizement at the 
expense of impelling 
rewards that the 


privilege of 


good these are his 
He offers rewards 
pays for. The gre 
ship is to him something 
trolled, made 


government 
motives. 
public 
citizen 


for loyalty, 

American 
bartered for, ccn- 
an unworthy end. He 
py citizen.” 


atest 


directed, a means t 


is a good voter; he is not “the hap 


r 
Duty HERE is still ancther type of voter—the 
Is His man who looks upon voting as a duty. 
Guide Bryce says: “Every man [in the Amer- 
ican Commonwealth] krows that he is 


himself a part of the government, bound by duty as well 


and th 
He may neglect admits it to bea 
duty.” The voter we have in mind does not neglect his 
duty. Rain or shine, he votes. 


as by self-interest to devote part of his time ughts 


to it. this duty, but he 


The election may be 


formality, he votes. It may be an off-season election, he 


votes. The candidate 


may be running for the presidency 





The Harper Crrizex 


of the United States or only a place on the local council or 
schoolboard. In either case, he votes. 
blindly; were he to do so, 
those who vote as a 





Nor does he vote 
he would be little better than 
“boss” dictates. Citizenship is no 
discharged by simply marking a ballot; the duty is more 
complicated than that. Our voter studies the 
and their checks these by the 
goes to the polls with a conviction. 


candidates 
platforms, records, and 
Thus, in the know]- 
edge that he has a duty to perform, he takes his part in 


government. He is “the happy citizen.” 


We Have HE number of the first class we 
Too Many have discussed—the non-voting 
Non-Voters class—is’ increasing rapidly. In 


New Jersey, which is a typical 
year of the Harding “landslide” 
In 1924—when 
“swept” the country—there were 227,011 ab- 
voters. In 1927, the number was 524,823. - But 
that was an off year; there was nothing important to vote 
for or against. As if there ever was an election that was 
not important! Every election is a process of govern- 
ment; “every man is a part of the government’’—and by 
not voting he neglects his duty. ‘“The State is more im- 
portant to the nation than the nation is to the State,” 
says Bryce. Take that principle on down the line, and it 
reaches your town, which to you is certainly as important 
as either state or nation. Don’t get out of the habit of 
voting in local elections. You would resent it if you were 
denied the privilege of voting; why not show that the 
privilege is appreciated? 


in 1920—the 
214,510 registered voters did not vote. 
Coolidge 


sentee 


state, 


Let's All OMEHOW the combination of the sea- 
Vote son—the 


This Year 


month of our 
birth as a nation—and the gathering of 


anniversary 


the clans to choose their candidates for 
President has turned our thoughts toward the duties of 
citizenship. for America. De- 
cisions of far-reaching importance must be made, and 
every citizen should take part in making them. Questions 
that have not will face every voter, 
who must answer them conscientiously, 


It is a momentous year 


been asked before 
without passior 
“part of 
citizens. Let us 
citizens of a free State 
should, with Icyalty to our ideals, under the Constitution, 
asourguide. “The happy citizen” will do so, without fail. 


or prejudice, and simply as a duty that he, as a 


the government,”’ owes to his fellow 


appreach election day as the 


HERE is no 


must be 


why government 
than other large 
Arthur E. Morgan, 
“Tf we can cease to think of it as the 
doctrines to whicl 
and can treat it as made up of 


inherent reason 


less efficient scale hu- 


man affairs,” says Dr. President 
Antioch 
expression of 


we owe final 


College. 
abstract political 
allegiance, 
practical problems of social engineering, to be solved 
by adapting administrative methods to human traits 
and to present and future needs, government in all 1 
phases can be made to serve us approximately as wel 
as do our great corporations.”” Suppose—just suppose— 
Uncle Sam were as efficient as the management ot 
Standard Oil, Steel, General Motors, Tel. & Tel., 
General Electric, or any one of a half-dozen railroads 
We should be happy citizens, then! 


WILLIAM FREDERICK BIGELOW, EDITOR 
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Footprints an 
STONE 


By Florence Gibbs Keenan 


I/lustrated by Clara Elsene Peck 


The workmen smiled and shrugged, but humored me, 


And let my children step, so carefully, 

To make a clear print in the soft concrete 

Of the new sidewalk, with their bare, pink feet; 
The youngsters loved it and were proud to show 
The replica of every little toe. 

And now, among the crowds that pass my door, 
These steps forever pause nor wander more, 


And through harsh noises | still seem to hear 
Gay childish laughter while they tarry neat 

| have seen birds drink from the tiny pools 
Cupped in these dear intaglios when rain cools 
The scorching pavement; so my thirsty heart 
Finds here a precious memory set apart, 

Not wholly saddened, though | walk alone, 
While companied by wee footprints left in stone. 





“Don’t tell me, 
Mammy!’’ 
begged Lucie. 
“Don’t tell me 
bad luck! 

“What Ahsees, 
Ah is boun’ to 
twell,’’ moaned 
the darky 
“Ah hears dk 
soun’ uh wed 
din’ bells, an’ 
Ah hears ck 
soun’ uh guns” 


Tre Chandelier- 


A Tale with All the Beauty and Sparkle 


Illustrated by 


VTE BELLUM! What that little 
Latin phrase ante bellum means to 
a Yankee, a Southerner can not 
Probably not much of any 


a Southerner the sound is 


sa\ 
thing to 
like the lighting of a crystal chandelier 
And the Haldanes of Louisiana are still 
chandelier-gazer Their most precious 
family possession is still the love-story of 
George and Lucie Haldane, flashing like a 
jewel in its scintillating setting of the 
ante-bellum South 
It was the afternoon of May 10, 1850, 


8 


that the brilliant love-story began. And 
it was all wrapped up, as everything was 
in those days, with the darkv slaves and 
their rhapsodical emotions. The brief pro- 
logue was ushered in by the rich and lus- 
cious voice of John Adams Jackson, the 
de Acosta butler 

‘Dey is done a gemman in de front room 


to see yo’ pappy,”’ John Adams said softly, 
before a closed door in an upper hall, at 
the hour of the siesta 

“What sort of gentleman?” a silvery 
voice asked within. 

Even the warm drowsiness of a Louisiana 
afternoon could not take all the tinkle out 
of a de Acosta voice 





(GAZES Chesor 


and Glamour of the Ante-Bellum south 


Walter Biggs 


“A English gemman,” was the answer. 

“An English gentleman, down here so 
near to New Orleans?” 

lhe hidden voice cogitated aloud, 
amidst a patter of scurrying feet, a roulade 
of splashing water, a rustle of taffeta, and, 
finally, a dash of perfume that was wafted 
even under the closed door. 


Then there was an abrupt silence. The 
old butler could practically hear his young 
mistress thinking 

“John Adams!” she called. “Aah you 
there? Go down and see if the gentleman 
has blond haiah. If his haiah is blond, 
say that Miss de Acosta will be down 
right away. But if he is a brunette, you 


“But befo’ de 
bells, befo’ de 
guns—Ah am 
seein’ a gem- 
man a-knock- 
in’ at de do’.” 
In the stillness 
after her words, 
resounding 
through the si- 
lent house, 
came a knock 
ing at the big 
front door 


B 


“ 
sranston 


~ 


( 


John Adams you, send him away befo’ Ah 
arrive! 

And so the brief prologue over 
For George Fetherington Haldane, Esq., 
nmistakable Nordic blon He 


g-room few 


was an 
tur 1 to the drawin 
mil! d beheld a vision that set 


door 
ites later 
his cold, northern blood to gl g. 

She stood there like a witch, the de 
Acosta beauty. And like was calling to 
unlike. Lucie de Acosta was an ambrosial 
brunette. She was resiliently slender, with 
a black storm for hair, with a splash of 


) 
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crimson for a mouth, with yellow-brown 
enigmatic eyes that always seemed to be 
holding a reservation, eyes that side 
swept in their glance 

“The butlah says, suh, you aah an 
English gentleman to see my fatha?” said 
the crimson mouth. 

Her words flickered back and forth be- 


tween the English of textbooks and the 


soft elisions of the Louisiana darkies, but 
never fell into the Creole dialect, which 
her father still spoke richly. 

“T am not English,” he said. 
Irish gentleman, Mademoiselle!” 

She gave him a stunning smile just for 
that, white and crimson and sparkling. 
And she gave him the laugh that went 
with it, like silver clinking on crystal. 

“Well, Ah do declah,” she said. “If one 
must be so pahticulah, you should call me 
Senorita, maybe, instead of Mademoiselle!” 
And she laughed again. “You see, suh, 
ouah family name was originally de Acosta 
y Jaurez.”’ 

“And what, then, did they give you for a 
first name?” he asked. “That should tell 
if you are French or Spanish.” 

“My fatha calls me Lucie, like the 
French,” she said. “And my mamma 
called me Lucia, like the Spanish! And 
the darkies, they call me Miss Lucinda. 
But when they love me mos’, they say 
‘Miss Cindy,’ suh.” 

It was a huge joke, and she laughed 
some more and crossed the room to the tiny 
sofa in front of the French windows com- 
manding the lawns. She was unusually 
tall for a woman and “of the Empire”’ in 
her gait. As for slimness, and for audacity 
of manner, she might have been that most 
brilliant Creole of the generation before 
her, Napoleon’s Josephine de Beauharnais. 

George Fetherington Haldane watched 
her breathlessly. He was far gone in love 
by that time, and quite silent. From that 
moment the blond Nordic was fascinated 
by Lucie. Her bright, dangerous irrespon- 
sibility drove him to a perpetual bewilder- 
ment. 

“Ah am Creole,” she went on now, 
never waiting for an answer. “A white 
native who speaks French, the English 
dictionary says, suh, although some of us 
speak Spanish, too!” 


“T am an 


HE was silent for an infinitesimal in- 
stant. Her red lips were half open, 
perpetually ready to speak again. 

“An’ you?” she exclaimed, red blowsing 
under the smooth, dark skin of her face 
until she was like an amaryllis flower 
“Ah do declah, Mistuh—Mistuh Why, 
Ah don’ even know yo’ name!” 

He roused from his dreams abruptly. “I 
beg vour pardon,” he said. “My name is 
Fetherington Haldane. I have 
bought the plantation next to yours. I 
came to ask your father to sell me the Elm 
House.” 

“Sell you the Ellum House!” she cried 
in consternation, clinging to the Southern 
pronunciation. ‘‘He nevah would. Why, 
suh, when Ah die an’ the angels open my 
heaht, they will find El/wm written in it. 
The Ellum House is mine—my home to 
live in when Ah get married.” 

His blue eves twinkled. He stood up 
to his fine six feet and bowed his blond 
head. He was a very handsome Irish 
gentleman, she thought 
“If the Ellum House were my home,” 


George 





he said, “‘need that keep it from being 
your home, too—when you get married?” 

For a moment she did not follow his 
answer. Then she laughed. And that was 
the greatest joke of all. But it made her 
a little self-conscious. A faint rose-pink 
came over her, where her frock was thin 
at the top with lace. Her red mouth was 
more vivid. 

“You suahly will be compelled to ask 
my fatha, suh,”’ she said. 

And those wonderful eyes side-swept, 
so the handsome Irish gentleman had no 
way in the world to know whether they 
mocked, or whether they softened with 
her words. 

And then the stranger found himself out 
of the de Acosta mansion. Presently he 
was riding past the untenanted Ellum 
House. But the entire subject of his 
thoughts was whether the daughter would 
be present when he called upon the father 
again. 

HERE were great goings on at the de 

(costa supper table that evening, about 
the stranger and the Ellum House. While 
Lucie and her father, old Jean de Acosta, 
were discussing it over the coffee, John 
Adams Jackson slipped from the dining 
room away along the covered way to the 
outside kitchen, to inform Mammy 

Mammy heard him coming and knew 
something was forward, for the old butler 
never left his place in the dining-room 
unless the white folks were “‘going on.” 
She was bending over the crane in the big 
fireplace, where the coals were low. Her 
head was knotted into a red bandanna. 
Suddenly she raised one hand in a cat-like, 
antenna sort of gesture. 

“What's ’at Ah heah?” she said. “| 
Adams Jackson, ‘pears tuh me Ah is 
heahin’ bells! Away off yondah.” 

Mammy and John Adams bent their 
heads to catch faintly, far away, those 
ghostly sounds they heard—or thought 
they heard. 

“What-all you done heah now?” 


“Tohn 


whis 


pered Mammy. “Behime dem weddin’ 
bells? ’Pears tuh me Ah done heah 
“Guns!” finished John Adams. 


Mammy flung up her head on her short 
black neck, as far as she could above the 
creases of polished fat. Her eyes rolled in 
the whites. ‘Dar dat Roderiguez!” she 
shrieked. ‘“‘Dat him, dat him. He shadder 
on de wall uh time! Ah see dat Spaniard 
Roderiguez a-comin’ on de wattas, a-comin’ 
away frum he Spain!” 

She was silent for a moment, then she 
said, slowly: “Ah see blood 
blood on uh strangah! Ah see a big strange 
man, wif a full soot uh cawn-tawsel haiah.”’ 

The muscles of John Adams’ face 
twitched. ForOld Mammy had not seen the 
tall, blond stranger! She had been down 
at the quarters all afternoon, and John 
Adams had not had a chance to tax to her 
since George Haldane had called. 

Before the old butler could stop her now, 
the huge negress was rushing past through 
the kitchen door. She made the covered 
way between the kitchen and the big house 
with cries that rang the rafters down at the 
slave quarters 

“Miss Lucinda,’ she moaned, as she 
burst into the dining-room. “Oh, sweet 
Jesus.” 

“Don’t tell me, Mammy! Don’t tell 
me,” begged Lucie de Acosta, her small, 


draps uh 


clinging hands on the big negro woman’s 
shoulders. ‘‘Don’t tell me bad luck!” 

“What Ah sees, Ah is boun’ to twell,”’ 
moaned the darky, her face hidden in the 
folds of Lucie’s taffeta frock. “Ah heahs de 
soun’ uh weddin’ bells, an’ Ah heahs de 
soun’ uh guns! An’ away on pas’, Ah 
sees mo’ an’ mo’ an’ mo’. Ah sees hungah, 
an’ Ah sees stahvation. An’ Ah sees 
Mammy an’ Miss Lucinda an’ a chile— 
an’ no pappy an’ no granpappy—a lil 
dahk baby boy in Miss Lucinda’s ahms! 
*Fo’ de Lawd, Ah sees lil Miss Lucinda in 
de cawnfiel, wif lil bitty baby in huh ahms!”’ 

The old darky groveled at the feet of the 
beautiful, trembling Creole girl. Old Jean 
de Acosta was bent forward on the other 
side of the table. 

“Fits” they said the de Acosta Mammy 
had. Once in a while she had a “fit.” 
And when she had a fit, she saw visions. 

And, think what one might, the visions 
sometimes came true. There was the fit 
everybody in the country remembered. 
She had prophesied that John Adams and 
she would have a grandchild born cross- 
eved. And there was Messalina Mahogany 
Jackson, born the next June, the only cross- 
eyed negro in that part of the country! 

There was the summer day, too, when 
Mammy had rolled over on the kitchen 
floor, without warning, and squalled out: 
“Black angels! Ah sees black death an- 
gels hoverin’ low, hoverin’ ovah de back 
bayou.” 

And in ten minutes the field hands had 
come in, bringing drowned eight-year-old 
George Washington Jimmy, bayou water 
streaming from his little ebony body. 

Now the old negress was having another 
“fit.” Everybody had come in. Black 
faces and wall-eyes were banked across the 
back of the room—all the house slaves and 
some from the quarters. 

Then came an abrupt change in the 
seizure. Mammy rose to her knees. She 
was set and solemn as a cypress tree in 
winter. 

“But befo’ de dahk baby—two, tree, fo’ 
yeahs befo’ dat—Ah am seein’ now—Ah 
am seein’ a English gemman a-knockin’ at 
de do. 

And in the stillness after her words, re- 
sounding, reverberating through the silent 
house, was a knocking at the big front door. 


HE knock came unmistakably again. 

And then John Adams, for the first 
time in his life, ushered a guest into the 
wrong room. He was heard coming down 
the big hall to the dining-room, with foot- 
steps behind him. 

The color flung strangely into Lucie de 
Acosta’s face in little fingers, like the 
fringe of a red Spanish shawl. Old Jean 
de Acosta reached out and poured himself 
a stiff drink from the decanter in front of 
him on the table. 

In the dining-room doorway John Adams 
was bowing before a tall, blond, English- 
looking gentleman. And with her apron 
over her head, Mammy was leading out the 
procession of her blacks. 

And George Haldane, of the races that 
block with their intellects all the avenues to 
their intuitions, had no intimation of the 
immense invisible powers that circled about 
him. He only stood there, introducing him- 
self formally to de Acosta. He sensed 
nothing of Ole Mammy, her shining eves 
like illuminated (Continued on page 174) 
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HE summer night was as white and shining as Miss Lucie’s gown. 


As she 
came back from the garden with Roderiguez, Haldane suddenly stood before 


them, his face livid with passion. Lucie reached out a hand to him. And beside 
himself with jealousy, Haldane drew her harshly away from the Spaniard’s side 
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CYPRESS COUNTRY 


By HERBERT RAVENEL SASS 


” OR, when yu die,” wrote Hor- 
of the trees that 
vou have planted, 


ace, “shall any 


master.” 
cypress of ancient Rome, the emblem of 
sadness and tears; and to our American 
cypress also, a nobler and statelier tree 
something of that old, sorrowful tradition 
clings. With us, too, the cypress is, for those 
who know it only casually or not at all, a 
melancholy tree 
sorrow. 


almost a S\ mbol ol 

A cypress swamp in winter gives warrant 

for this feeling 

gray, ghostly, pendant moss—the tall, 
32 


except the 
mournful cypress, follow their 
Chis was the Italian cypress, the 


Then one sees only the 


smooth, skeleton tree-trunks with their 
stiff, angular, moss-draped branches—the 
still, cold, lifeless water. But I should not, 
if the choice were mine, choose winter for 
my visit to the cypress country. I should 
go there in spring or early fall, for at those 
seasons there is such loveliness upon the 
cypress lagoons as I think can be found no- 
where else on earth 

Chere are other places as beautiful, but 
nowhere else can you find just this kind of 
beauty. ‘There is always one day,” says 
Victor Hugo, describing the coming of 
spring, “when the valleys laugh and sing 
more gloriously and when the hills are more 
joyful together before the Lord.’’ That day 


of ecstatic happiness never comes to the 
cypress country. Yet it is not Melancholy 
that broods over those still waters; it is 
Mystery. 

I can not define it. ‘‘There is one glory 
of the sun, and another glory of the moon, 
and another glory of the stars: for one star 
differeth from another star in glory.’’ So 
too, there is a mystery of lakes, and a mys 
tery of woods, and a mystery of moonlight 
on the sea; but the mystery of the cypress 
lagoons differs from all these. It beckons 
the mind not forward into the unfathom- 
able future but backward into the dim, ir- 
revocable past. In the heart of the cvpress 
country the feeling comes to me that I 








am in another world, a 
world of millions of years 
ago, and all around me are 
the ghosts of long-vanished 
things belonging to that far- 
off unknown and unknow- 
able time. 

This is not wholly a fan 
tasy. The cypress is among 
the most ancient of trees. 
It is a survival from an 
earlier epoch when dense 
forests of cypress covered 
great areas of North Amer- 
ica and Europe, and strange 
beasts and birds, no longer 
known upon earth, abound- 
ed. Long ago those mighty 
forests perished, and now 
one must go to the swamps 
of the South—although the 
tree is known as far north as 
Illinois—to see the cypress 
at its best. 

There, in the depths of 
the woods, you will come 
upon lonely, hidden _la- 
goons where the cypress 
trunks, flaring widely at 
the base, rise from the 
water in endless, serried 
ranks. Overhead is a roof 
i feathery foliage, vivid 
green in spring, a darker 
green as the season ad- 
vances; and everywhere, 
swathing the cypress trunks, 
hanging in long, graceful 
festoons from nearly every 
branch, the gray banners 
of the Spanish moss reach 
down toward the still, dark 
water. 

On these lagoons you may 
sometimes paddle for miles 
through scenes of indescrib- 
able beauty. Perhaps you 
willseea great alligator swim- 
ming along some winding 
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water lane, gliding slowly on amid the smooth. conical 


cypress ‘‘knees’’ which thrust themselves above the su 

face like gigantic brown fingers pointing at the sky; now 
and again you will glimpse a flash of white against the 
green roof overhead as a watchful egret takes wing. Little 
by little you will absorb the magic of the place; and, as its 
enchantment deepens, you, too, will become a wayfarer 
in a world of aeons ago, and you will sit rapt and silent in 
the presence of Time’s everlasting mystery. , 
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Clement 


“Little sardine,” 
Uncle John’s voice 
softened to plead 
ing, ‘“‘have you for- 
gotten my prom- 
ise? A hundred 
thousand on your 
wedding day! Do 
you mean to toss 
away a fortune?” 


S IT not said that every family has its 
skeleton in the Elizabeth 
Borrow had that 
unique position among the Borrows 

Not that they managed to keep her in 
the closet. To forget her. On the con 
trary, she forever stalking abroad 
through the Borrow consciousness. When 
strangers spoke of Miss Elizabeth Borrow, 
the Borrows one and all smiled with prac 
tised brightness. Too unvarying a bright 
And, 

“Poor dear Elizabeth 
like her!’’ they said. 

Which truth might be a satisfaction to 
Miss Elizabeth Borrow, but was certainly 
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closet ? 


come to occupy) 


was 


ness. 


there’s nobody 








of the Borrows. 

“If only she weren't so handsome!’ de 
plored Uncle John Borrow. 

Uncle John always decided and spoke 
for the Borrews. Because Uncle John had 
rather a handsome way with him—a dicta 
torial handsome way—and was, moreover, 


bitterness to all the rest 


scandalously well-to-do. Too much for 
any ene man to own, Great Grand-Aunt 
Borrow had been heard to say. And no 


body knew just how Uncle John would 
leave his money. So, 
“If only she weren’t so 
echoed all the Borrows. 
“Looks as though she were queer in the 


handsome!” 


head,” continued Uncle John, “having the 


The Story of a 
Wouldwt Marry 
Red Hair Chan 


pick of any man in the county, and choos- 
ing to grow early tomatoes instead! Early 
tomatoes!’ roared outraged Uncle John. 
“When she might have had a husband!” 

He'd been saying it for twenty-five years 

Of course, the Borrows knew that other 
women turned to careers. Other women 
turned their backs on matrimony and 
made a success of careers. But not women 
like Elizabeth Borrow. Not handsome 
women—with a masculine county at their 
leet. 

“Why 
Uncle John. 

Meanwhile Elizabeth Borrow went her 
tormenting way. Building a new glass 
greenhouse every other year. Growing 
early tomatoes that made the fame of the 
county. Feminine tomatoes, that owed to 
man none of their early perfection. 

“Those—instead of a husband!’’ roared 
Uncle John. 

It was thus that Nancy, one of the 
younger Borrows, first remembered Uncle 
John. Slicing great red tomatoes and pass 
ing them round, fiercely contemptuous. 
Nancy who was tiny, and shy, and very 
nervous, when it came her turn to be served, 

“I—I think I’ll take a—a husband, in 
stead,”’ she faltered. 

Uncle John shouted with joy. He tossed 
her up till her small feet swung above the 
table. 

“Little sardine,” said he, “smart little 
sardine! You shall have a husband, my 
pet, or Uncle John will know the reason 
why. And a hundred thousand on your 
wedding day, little sardine!” 

‘A h!”’ protested all the Borrows and 
bit their lips. And looked down scandal 
ized noses at the deplorable taste of that 

None the less, Nancy was fond of her 
Aunt Liz. For that was what Elizabeth 
Borrow taught her nephews and nieces to 
call her. Aunt Liz. Liz! And Elizabeth 
such a fine name, such a fine, dignified 
name! The Borrows pretended to think it 
whimsical of Elizabeth. 

“Poor dear Elizabeth 
they murmured. 

Nancy adored her Aunt Liz. Clever, 
brave Aunt Liz. Who dared to fly in the 
face of Uncle John and all the Borrows. 
Who dared to choose a plump, perfect 
tomato instead of a husband. Dazzling 
Aunt Liz. 

Nancy gave early promise of being a 
beauty. The family gazed upon her with a 
riot of feelings. Another glory to the name 
of Borrow, perhaps. Or, it might be, an 


why—why damit!” roared 


nobody like her!” 
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Girl Who Just 
Until a -Man with 


ged Her Mind 


other skeleton that refused to stay in the 
closet. Which was it going to be? 

“She’ll put. ideas in’ the young-one’s 
head!” muttered the Borrows. Meaning, 
of course, Aunt Liz. 

“She'll turn her against the men. There’s 
enough Borrow beauty gone to waste, as 
it is!” 

Nancy’s mother settled complacent 
skirts. It gave her prestige in the family, 
this being the mother of a Borrow beauty. 

“Well anyway, Nancy won’t have brains 
takes after my side!” bragged 
Nancy’s mother. 

“And there’s a hundred thousand tied 
up in her wedding day!” boasted Nancy’s 
father. 

Which boast was in beastly taste, the 
rest of the Borrows all agreed. They 
lowered outraged eves to scornful Borrow 
noses. They pretended not to hear. 

Somehow or other Aunt Liz heard and 
knew it all. She made a face or two. And 
then she laughed and sent for Nancy. And 
looked as though she had ever so many 
things she’d like to tell. But ended by 
only tilting Nancy’s chin and laughing 
again. 

Nancy had to wait for a year or so. 
Till she’d grown as tall as she was going to 
grow. Then one day Aunt Liz started to 
talk, instead of making a face or passing 
things off as a joke. 

“Nancy,” said Aunt Liz, “you’ve grown 
to be a beauty.”’ Aunt Liz wasn’t too bad 
herself, standing handsomely there in 
knickers, with a trowel in her earth- 
stained fingers. ‘Men are going to tell you 
that—if they haven't already. Don’t 
let the Borrows talk you out of your right, 
Nancy. Out of your right.” 

“A perfect early tomato?” questioned 
Nancy, and they both laughed. 

“They talk,’ continued Aunt Liz. “Oh, 
how they talk! Almost they could confuse 
one into thinking black was white. Hold 
out for your right, Nancy. It may be a 
man, or it may be—” 

“Yes?” prompted Nancy. 

Aunt Liz gave a short ripple of mirth. 
“Well, there’s a fortune in raising pickling 
onions!”’ said she. 

A little breeze skipped over the fields, 
picking up as it passed the moist tang of 
tomatoes, thousands strong, under glass. 
Aunt Liz forgot to sniff the air as she usu- 
ally did. Her eyes forgot to crinkle to a 
satisfied smile. She stood looking away, 
twirling the trowel. : 

“Fields of pickling 


—she 


’ 


onions,”’ mused 
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Nancy looked 
up. “They tell 
me there’s a 
fortunein pick- 
ling onions,” 
said she. Uncle 
John’s lan- 
guage showed 
the effect of too 
much money 
on sinful man 


Aunt Liz,—‘‘or maybe ; 
babies to cuddle—or i 
pictures to paint—or 

songs to sing. The 
world is so full of 
things that twist the 
heart, that dazzle, that 
pull. It may be you'll 
meet a man compared 
with whom they'll all 
seem flimsy and small. 
Of no mere conse- 
quence than milkweed floating down a 
breeze in the fall.” 

Aunt Liz’s voice hazed to a dream, then 
sharpened again. “It may be, Nancy, 
you'll meet such aman. The man for you. 
Don’t stop for what the Borrows may say. 
Don’t wait. Opportunity can be short as a 
song that issung. And sometimes the song 
breaks off half-way. Know what you 
want, and take it. Or you may come to 
stand with nothing but floating milkweed 
in your hand.’ 

Nancy’s eyes were wide and warm, and 
deep with a mist of tears. For she loved 
Aunt Liz. It might be as Nancy’s mother 
said, that she had no brains. It might be. 
But then she was smart instead. She 
could put two with twoand geta five. Which 
was more than any Borrow ever could. 

So Nancy was adding the two of Aunt 
Liz’s life to the two of Aunt Liz’s words, 
and was getting her five. That something 
had come between Aunt Liz and the only 
man she would ever have had. Perhaps he 


€ 


had died. 


Borrows had stood in the 


Perhaps the 


way. Nancy would never 

be sure because Aunt Liz 

would never say. But 
Nancy knew something, at that moment, 
of which the Borrows had never dreamed. 
Not even Uncle John. That a man there 
had been, before whom all the former 
things of Aunt Liz’s life had seemed flimsy 
and small. Inconsequential as milkweed 
fluff on the breeze. A man of little worldly 
importance, perhaps. At whom the Bor- 
rows had laughed—if indeed they noticed 
at all. A man at whom they had probably 
looked, but never really seen. 

Nancy’s misted gaze followed the breeze. 
Over the fields. Where myriad tomato 
plants were pluming and fruiting under 
glass. Long glass houses that caught the 
fierce white blaze of the sun, that stretched 
in dazzling array side by side. This, the 
proud structure Aunt Liz had built from 
her handful of fluff. Brave Aunt Liz! 

Aunt Liz was talking again. Witha joke 
in her voice. In the way that maddened 
Uncle John. Because he never could tell 
just where Aunt Liz’s sense ended and her 
nonsense began. 
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“So take what you want, while you may,” 
gaily cautioned Aunt Liz. “But if there is 
no one you want, don’t let the Borrows tell 
you there is. Don’t be unhappy for any- 
thing Uncle John may say—or pay. Hold 
out for your right, Nancy!” 

The laugh in Aunt Liz’s voice touched a 
sparkle in Nancy’s eyes. 

“The one man—or, missing him, pickling 
onions!”’ she summed it up. 

“Right!” said Aunt Liz. 

Uncle John was proud of his little sardine. 
He talked of her looks, of the things she said, 
of the places she went. Of the men who 
chanced that way and stayed. They all 
stayed, chuckled Uncle John. And rubbed 
his hands. They couldn’t get by his little 
sardine. Couldn’t resist the snap in her 
eyes the joy in her smile. Uncle John’s 
boast was long and loud. 

“A hundred thousand,” he roared, ‘‘on 
her wedding day!’ His little sardine. 

The other Borrows looked away. Down 
Borrow noses, long and pink with chagrin. 
Such beastly taste in Uncle John! Borrow 
mothers felt it the most. Mothers of plain 
Sorrow girls, who must be settled in life. 
As if Nancy were not pretty enough with- 
out so much more. The other Borrows 
sniffed, but not so Uncle John could hear. 
No sense in turning possible jam from future 
bread. Silly to quarrel with Uncle John. 

Meanwhile Nancy went her laughing way. 
Finding a joke in everything. In even the 
men who came and forgot to go. Careful 
only was Nancy in asking none to stay. 
‘The Borrows began to look at each other. 
Fleeting looks, that yet carried a question. 
Looks that came to hold something like dis- 
may. Wasn’t it thus that Elizabeth Borrow 
had acted? Was this another skeleton for 
the Borrow closet? One that certainly 
couldn’t be hidden in any closet! Only the 
mothers of plain Borrow girls were entirely 
happy. Served Uncle John right, said 
they. 

Nancy might not be clever, but she was 
smart. No doubt she intercepted some of 
the glances. No doubt her pulse recorded 
the tumult of Borrow emotions. But, like 
Aunt Liz before her, she gave no explana- 
tion. Only to Aunt Liz did she talk. Down 
by the white blaze of Aunt Liz’s green- 
houses. Behind the screening wall of Aunt 
Liz’s pluming tomatoes. She told Aunt 
Liz everything. 

Of the men who were bores. Of the few 
who were dears, really dears. But none of 
whom she wanted. Because not one made 
the flimsy thin’s of life seem any more 
flimsy. Made the small things any smaller. 

“Only when they’re around,” laughed 
Nancy, “do I seem to stand with nothing 
but milkweed fluff to my hand.” 

Aung Liz laughed. In the understanding 
way that Aunt Liz had. After which she 
drew down her face as though she were sad. 
“Pickling onions, then, it is!” said she. 

“Pickling onions!’ agreed Nancy, and 
pretended to sigh. 

It might be that Uncle John noticed the 
satisfied shine in Aunt Liz’s eyes. Or mavbe 
he guessed what the Borrows were beginning 
not only to glance, but to say. Concerning 
another Borrow skeleton on the way. Or 
maybe he thought that a year and a half was 
plenty of time for any woman to make up 
her mind. 

Whatever it was, Uncle John paused 
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His red head dipped in a bow, while his white teeth flashed 
She had the sense of a strong wind blowing. ‘‘You’ve 
“Just who do you think I am?” interrupted Nancy. Was 
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imasmile. ‘So soon!’ said he. ‘So soon?” echoed Nancy. 
arrived so soon. Of course, I can not be sorry, but—”’ 
the man mad? “Mrs. Rory O’Toole—to be!” he replied 
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in his chuckling. Paused in rubbing his 
hands, and sought his little sardine. 

‘Show me the man!” said he, and stroked 
a doting finger along the pink of her cheek. 
‘Two or three there are, half good enough 
foreven my pet. Show me the man!” urged 
Uncle John. “And name me the day!” 

Nancy made a little dance with her feet. 
A little pout with her lips. And kissed him 
on the nose. 

“But there isn’t one as nice as you!” 
said she. 

“Tut!” said Uncle John. “Little blarney. 
You’d wheedle an old man with vour wiles, 
little sardine.” His eyes were fond, but his 
lips were firm. ““There’s nothing I want but to 
dance at your wedding. Show me the man!” 

“How can I show you what there isn’t?”’ 
demanded Nancy. “Is it my fault that the 
right man doesn’t come?” She scowled and 
shook her head as though she were angry. 

“Nancy,” said Uncle John, and his tone 
was solemn, ‘“‘you’re walking in the steps of 
your Aunt Elizabeth Borrow. Pecking 
she always was—at this one, picking at 
that. A county at her feet—and look at 
her now! A childless woman in knickers, 
training early tomatoes! Bosh!’ roared 
Uncle John, while Nancy swayed to indis- 
creet mirth. 

“Little sardine,” his voice has softened 
almost to pleading, “have you forgotten 
my promise? A hundred thousand on your 
wedding day! Do you mean to toss a for- 
tune away?” 

Nancy looked up. And Nancy looked 
down. Almost you'd swear there were tears 
in her eyes—then a smile. All melting 
sweetness as far as Uncle John could see. 
Yet 

“They tell me there’s a fortune in raising 
pickling onions!”’ said she. 

Well, it was just as Great Grand-Aunt 
Borrow had often said. When John was 
angered, his language showed the effect of 
too much money on sinful man. Nancy, 
being smart, didn’t stay to listen, but 
slipped away. 

So matters stood—when the hail storm 
came. A summer storm of hail, that left 
Aunt Liz’s glass houses in immediate need 
of repair. 

The greenhouse people in town sent a 
man. Perched on a ladder he was, when 
first Nancy saw him. Gazing down, as 
Nancy gazed up. With something like con- 
sternation in his eyes. Imperious eyes of a 
sunny, stormy blue. That compelled her 
attention, whether she would or not. 

For a wordless moment or so they stood. 
Before he leaped to the ground and pulled 
off his cap. Red hair he had, that wouldn’t 
stay put. That went every way. Impe 
rious, riotous hair, that somehow lent a 
grace to disorder. 

His red head dipped in a bow, while his 
white teeth flashed in a smile. ‘So soon!’’ 
said he. 

“So soon?”’ echoed Nancy. 

She had the sense of a strong wind blow- 
ing. Of something coming swiftly, she knew 
not what. 

“You've arrived so soon! Of course, I 
can not be sorry, but I’d rather hoped 

“Just who do you think I am?” inter- 
rupted Nancy. 

Was the man mad? Was she herself mad? 
She felt her head spinning under the laugh 
ing tug of his eves. (Continued on page 223) 








BOUT fifteen years ago a woman 
department editor of a New York 
newspaper went to her managing 
editor with a distressing personal 

trouble. Some time before, she had left 
her husband for reasons which seemed 
good to her and, taking her baby with her, 
had set out to make a living for them both. 
She had been successful, and at the time 
she was maintaining a comfortable home 
without any assistance from her husband. 
As she was perfectly contented and happy, 
it had never occurred to her to seek a di 
vorce. But now she had received a letter 
from a lawyer saying that her husband was 
not satisfied to have his child brought up 
in what he had somewhat tardily decided 
were improper conditions; that is, under 
the care of a hired nurse, with the mother 
absent from home most of the day. He de- 
sired to have the custody of his son made 
over to a member of his family, an older 
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sister living in a fine country home. If the 
mother consented to this arrangement, the 
letter stated, the father would in future 
provide financially for the child. Other- 
wise he would take legal steps to determine 
the proper disposition of the boy. Since 
technically the woman could not charge her 
husband with desertion, she was terrified 
lest the law might give him a right to take 
her child away from her. 

The sympathetic managing editor sent 
her at once to his own lawyer, who thought 
it possible that the courts might decide 
against her and advised her to apply for a 
divorce with custody of the child. 

“But,” he said, “the laws of New York 
grant divorces only for infidelity. Are you 
prepared to bring that charge?” 


The woman said she could, but she 
doubted if, after such a lapse of time, she 
could produce proof. Could she not get 

legal separation with custody of the 


child? That, said the lawyer, was possible. 

would give him the name of her 
husband’s lawyer he would write to 
him, She handed him the lawyer's 
letter, which bore an address in 
Chicago. 

“What!” cried the lawyer. ‘Your 
husband lives in Chicago? In that 
case you can’t bring suit of any kind 
in this state, because you have no 
lezal domicile here. Your legal 
domicile is Illinois, or wherever vour hus 
band lives. Didn’t you know that?” 

He explained further, and she, slowly 
taking in the full significance of the 
words, asked: 

“Do you mean to tell me that if the 
suffrage amendment for which we are now 
working is passed, I shall have no vote? 
Why, I have lived here, worked and sup- 
ported myself and my boy for ten years. 
Am I not a citizen of New York?” 

“You are a citizen of whatever state 
vour husband chooses to live in,” replied 
the lawyer; “and when woman suffrage is 
granted, you will be entitled to vote only 
where he does.” : 

The final upshot of this conversation 
was that the woman drew on her slender 
savings-bank account, Chicago, 
staved a week, and got a divorce and the 
custody of her child on the grounds of non- 
support. 

This sounds like a tale out of the dark 
ages when women were arguing on street 
corners for their elemental rights as citizens 
in a republic and when a good many sin- 
men and women were still members 
of anti-suffrage societies. But wait! Last 
March—that is, March, 1928 just before 


vent to 


cere 


DORR, 


Tn this e\irring Article, 
Tells Them just What to Do 


Lo Become— 


the New York legislature adjourned, it had 
before it a bill substituting for the old law 
of domicile a measure which would give 
women who were separated but not di- 
vorced from their husbands a separate 
domicile for voting, business, taxation, and 
other legal purposes. The bill was de- 
feated. Until in some future session of the 
legislature another measure can be intro- 
duced, debated, and voted on favorably, 
there will be thousands of women in New 
York who, in spite of the Nineteenth 
Amendment, can not vote and who can not 
claim many of the protections which the 
law extends to citizens of the common- 
wealth. They do not live in New York, in 
the legal sense. They live nowhere else in 
a physical sense. They are women without 
any real domicile at all. 

Not that New York is a backward state 
in this respect. A Mr. and Mrs. X moved 
from New Orleans to the town of Biloxi, 
Mississippi, but after a certain time the 
husband abandoned his family and went 
back to Louisiana. The wife remained in 
the Mississippi home, supporting her 
family by her own labors. One day she 
was surprised to receive a letter from her 
long-absent husband, asking her to join 
him in New Orleans. She had no desire 
whatever to renew her unhappy marriage, 
so she applied for a divorce on the grounds 
of desertion and non-support. She further 
alleged that her husband’s real object in 
asking her to go to New Orleans was to 
get her out of the Mississippi homestead 
so that he might sell it, as he had already 
sold the old home in New Orleans. 

Her petition was denied, the court 
ruling: “Her domicile is that of her hus- 
band, and his is in New Orleans, and she 
can not, to suit her convenience and 
pleasure, create a home distinct from her 
husband’s.”” [72 Miss., 345; 80 So., 763] 

As it continued to be her ‘‘convenience 
and pleasure” to cling to her only home and 
support her children after their father had 
abandoned them, she went without the 
divorce The danger of losing the home 
prevented her from doing what the New 
York woman did—following her husband 
to his domicile and suing him there. She 
went on living in Mississippi, as voteless as 
a newly-landed Italian or Greek. More so, 
in fact, since aliens can take out citizenship 
papers and vote after a few years. 

However, unless her wage earning con- 
sisted of taking in boarders or doing other 
work inside the home, that deserted Mis- 
sissippi woman was better off than she 
would have been in the states 
where a separate domicile is still denied 
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by the Ignorance and Tyranny of the 


Past? 


FREE ana EQUAL 


CITIZE 


Illustrated by 


married women. In several states she Jame 6 Montgo mery 
would have been sadly handicapped as a 

business woman. Florida, for example. Flagg ; 
In Florida an unmarried woman may en- 
gage in any business for which she is 
adapted, on equal terms with men. She 
may set up a tea room, a book shop, a 
dressmaking or millinery establishment, a 
real estate ollice—anything she chooses 
The assumption is that a single woman is 
capable of administering a business on het 
own account. But a married woman wish 
ing to set up in business is assumed 
to be incapable of so doing until she 
proves the contrary. In order to 
prove it, she must go through long 
and rather expensive court proceed- 
ings. To become 

what the law calls 

a “free trader,” a 

married woman in 

Florida first must 

give newspaper 

notice, “once a 

week for four suc 

cessive weeks,” 

that she intends 

to make applica- 

tion to the courts 

for alicense. Then | 


she must file a pe- ; 
tition ‘1 chancery ; 
with the judge of 

the circuit court 

where she resides. | 
The judge refers \ Hf} | 
the matter to a | 
“master of the 

court,”’ who has 
to take testimony 
and make inquiry 
as to the “‘ca- 
pacity, competency , and 
qualification of such mar- 
ried woman... to be- 
come a free trader.’ If 
the master of the court 
reports favorably, the 
judge may grant her a 
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free dealer's license, but 
a copys ol the de ree 
must be published for four 
weeks in a newspaper. After that, ti she 
has enough money left, the married wo 
man is authorized “to take charge of and 
control her estate, to contract and be cor 
tracted with, tosue and be sued, and to bind 
herself in all respects as fully as if she were 
unmarried.”’ [Lerch v. Barnes, 61 Fla., 67: 
It usually pavs a Florida woman to go 
through these involved proceedings, be 
Cause unless she is a “free dealer’ she can 


JAWE ONICOWERY FLACK 


The Nineteenth Amendment did 
not amend the archaic laws that, 
in some of the states, keep wo- 
men from exercising their right as 
citizens. Uncle Sam should make 
good on tis, but he will not do so 
unless women rouse him to action 





































not sell, transier, or convey any of her pro- 
perty, real or personal, unless her husband 
consents by joining her in the 
sale. If he lives in another 
state, or if he is on bad terms 
with her, such consent is often 
difficult to obtain. In Florida, 
on the other hand, a man 
can sell or even give away his 
property, all of it except the 
homestead, without his wife's 
consent Her only claim 1 
case of his death is a dower right 
to part of the real estate con- 
veyed without her joinder, to 
use the legal expression. 

So far, this article reads 
like an old-fashioned diatribe 
against the subjec- 
tion of wives, the in- 
tolerable burden of 
marriage, and tl 
perpetual 
nism of the sexes 


antago- 


Nothing of the sort 
is intended. | 


the first place none 
of these things is 
true. Wives are 
not slaves, mar- 
riage is not an in- 
tolerable burden, 
and anv talk about 
sex antagonism 
this country is ab- 
surd The object 
this article is 
first. to call atter 
tion to the fact 
that the laws of 
practically all 
states, applying to 
married women 


and some apply- 
) 


ing to all wo- 
men, are not vet 
in line with the 
rest of our civill 
1on: secon 
tostate the mo 


important tact 
that a large 
hand to remove 
these disabilities; and finally, to 
show that the movement is ham- 
pered because most women 
and most men as well—are una- 
ware that the disabilities remain and there- 
fore do nothing to help reform the old laws. 
If New York people generally had known 
anvthing about the domicile law, which the 
legislature last Continued on page 217) 
io 
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a 
ef -Mother Whose 
(courage in the 
Face of Odds Won 
Her 
Fleart’s Desire 


ILD earth is a friend; turned 
earth is a revelation 
Squeeze the waiting soil in 


your hands; sift it 
through your fingers. After 
its eager sun and dew, the 
soul of its dead grasses and 
the persistence of its blind, 
groping atoms have soaked 
through your palms, comes 
a strange, new courage pre- 
cious and indescribable. 


The knowledge of this 
walks stilly. When Mrs. 


Nash lugged a coarse bag of 
dahlia roots to the unused 
patch of red earth behind 
the barnyard, she wanted 
only to get away from the 
house with its familiarity, 
away from the sin that was 
giving her sleepless nights 
and tortured days. For 
Rachel Nash—who, until 
her daughter’s marriage had 
been open as the day 
a liar. She had bought Cyn 
thia Ann’s pretty wedding 
clothes and threatened innocence with lies. 

It pointed back to Aunt Ad’s hundred- 
dollar check. Some hold it no lic. Rachel’s 
using the vearly payment from her own 
inheritance. Even if it as vear by 
vear—promised for debt, wasn't it her 
money? But what of stealing it out of the 
mail and saving it hadn’t come? What of 
letting Cynthia's father send letters and 
“tracers” after it? But for her 
dreamer, Rachel would have cor 


was 


Was 


Joie, 
fessed and 
taken the consequences. Joie had enough 
hindrance without his father and mother 
quarreling—mavybe separating 
The patch behind the barn had 
been plowed, but Rachel knew 
spade. Foolish loss of time and strength, 
Ira Nash would have said. If she must 
dig, why not help Joie chop cotton? Oh, 
With the sack bulging awkwardly at 
her feet, Rachel Nash stood and read the 


never 


WT 
well 


pamphlet tucked in with the hundred 
choice—she did not dream how choice 
roots. Reading, she smiled, knowing ex 


actly why her girl had passed on these 
40 


“*“Selim’s all right, son,’’ said Nash 
at last. “‘I sold him. Forget him and 
see if you can keep your mind on 
that cotton.”’ 
but his lips drew into a pucker 


how to 
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Joie tried to answer, 


tubers. There was an experiment station 
at the A. & M. College where Cynthia's 
young husband taught English, and these 
had been a present from the greenhouse 

Rachel thought shrewdly that the gar 
dener might be proving some new phase in 
dahlias But no bride raise 
that toward life 
toward losses, silence; in the case of Rachel 
Nash, after a bridge of lies 


wishes to 


} i ] 
lowers; comes middle 


Cynthia’s mother read the booklet 
through—not many pages. It was onl) 
Bulletin No. 1370, sent out by the U. S 


But it was 
In spite of her 


Department of Agriculture 
interesting as a fairy-tale 
self Mother was thrilled 
When she had stripped off her faded blue 
sweater and begun turning packed red 
earth, she looked often at the lowering sun. 
With Joie in the field and his father at the 
gin cleaning out the seed-house, she would 
have tremendous appetites to satisfy. 
Supper must be on the dot. Rachel’s dark, 
silver-touched hair came loose and clung in 
curls to her damp neck and face. Some 


Author of 


ie Bridge of Lies”’ 


work, setting out dahlias! But it 
diverting. 

Back in the kitchen, slicing bacon, mak- 
Rachel 


wus 


ing biscuits, Nash felt better. 
Where had been a stone in her left side 
was a pulsation—not as it had been, but 
more like it. Supper was all but done 
when Ira stepped in. Big, Ira Nash was 
almost blond, almost good-looking 


‘Gosh, I’m tired!” he puffed, and kissed 
his wife’s smiling mouth. “How's my 
girl? I missed the mail carrier. Nothing 
from Ad?” 

‘Nothing.” 

Rachel opened the oven door, flinched, 
and closed it again. She stood looking at 
her husband’s broad back stooped at the 
wash-bench. Nash was scouring his hands 
and face noisily, flinging water on the faded 
linoleum. Where the suds fell sprang uj 
gay little roses on a gray ground. The 
man was mad clear through. Should she 
tell him the check had bought a “shade of 
green silk’’ for Cynthia to be married in? 

At that moment of greatest temptation 
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she saw Joie hopping 
across the barnyard 
and clipping toward 
the house as if he 
hadn't chopped cot 
ton all day. In Sep 
tember he hoped to 
go to Stillwater where Cvnthia 
attend Junior High. Let him 
dream—she'd wait. 

When the bov breezed in, it seemed 
the very walls reached out for him. Alive, 
Joie was! He peered at the oven, squinc hed 
up his nose, and made motions of feeding 
his face. When his father, wiping his 
Wrists thoroughly before yielding up the 
basin, asked loudly where he’d been, he 
jumped and bugged his big blue eves ab 
surdly. He didn’t answer at once, either. 
In fact, he was buttering a hot biscuit when 
he burst his joyous bomb 

“I was talking with Margaret Foss. She 
drove her truck up to the south fence to 
look at Selim. You couldn’t see us from 
Joie leaned and upset 





was ind 
have his 


the lane Dad” 
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When his father 
set up,”’ he made 
any way toplease! 


his glass of water 
ordered him to 
himself a ramrod 


“Sav, Dad. Selim’s mine, ain’t—isn’? he? 
He's mv horse?” 

Nash narrowed his eves “Yes, of 
course. Why?’ 


me seventy-five do 
lars for him this‘fall. She’s learning to 
ride. I—’’ Joie looked away—“I wouldn't 
let him go for anything but school money 
You said you couldn’t afford to let me 
work out this summer’—Mrs. Nash 
flinched; she hadn’t known that—‘‘but 
seventy-five will buy my books and clothes 

huh?”’ ‘He added practically, ““Maw, 
pass the ’lasses.”’ 

Nash was of a suspicious turn. 
Margaret know we'd sell Selim?” 

“She didn’t. Just saw us shaking hands 
and stopped to find out.” 


*Margaret'll give 


“How'd 







‘L thought you were chop- 
ping cotton.” 

**A\w—Dad! Selim learned 
at the barn. You said let 
him crop grass along the fence. It’s only 
a minute to ‘shake,’ after you learn how.” 

Leave Selim at the barn.”’ Mr. Nash 
lrank his third cup of coffee at a gulp 

Now get vour cap,” he said. ‘I need you 
at the gin.” 

Joie grabbed his “sky-piece” and 
chucked it on bill-side behind. His moth 
er had to smile, watching him follow his 
father with high-stepping strides. Little 
monkey! Here he aching to get 
through and glue his eve to the Latir 
grammar Cynthia sent him, and he could 
cut up like that! 

Later, when Mother was writin 
ibout tl aan s, she mus 


had fixed so | 


was 


tion the dark-lantert if i¢ 
light couldn’t be seen from the stairwa 
She shouldn't be telling this; Ira might step 
in. He was offended with Cynthia for 
running off to get married—a_ letter 
addressed to “Mrs. Field Houston’ was 
outside his notice; still—one could never 
tell. It was a quarter of a mile to the post- 
box, but she took the letter and mailed it 
right then. 


ACHEL NASH wrote about the dah 
lias and forgot them. She had milk to 
see to, hens to set, and vegetables to lug up 
from the Nash cultivated 
+! 


swale where 
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them, richly, with his corn. 


There was 
patching—always patching to do. She 
must manage, without stinting the table, 
to sell eggs and buy Joie a silk shirt for his 
school outfit. The problem would be to 
hide the money where Ira couldn’t find it. 

It was a full month—the last of July 
to be exact, Wednesday, at noon, when she 
thought again of the tubers planted beside 
their tall stakes in the red earth lot. She 
had fried chicken and dewberry pie for 
dinner that day, but Joie didn’t eat a bite. 
He was late getting to the table, and there 
he sat, breathing hard. He had been 
running. 

“Eat,” ordered his father. 
matter with you?” 

“Been hunting Selim,” Joie mumbled, 
breaking a biscuit and just looking at it. 
“Selim’s gone. Maybe somebody stole 
him. I—” he swallowed—‘I got to go 
south—”’ 

Nash deliberated over the platter of 
crispy chicken, chose a thigh, and set his 
teeth in it. ‘Selim’s all right, son,” he 
said at last. “I sold him.” 

“Tra!” gasped his wife. 

Joie swallowed painfully. He didn’t 
speak; he couldn’t. He had always looked 
pinched—Mother bade herself consider 
that. But she had never before seen his 
big blue eyes go so far back in his head nor 
his cheekbones look so glazed. As he 
fumbled with his food, pretending to eat, 
his father added: 

“Old Man Porterfield gave me eighty 
dollars for him, and we need it, every cent 
If Ad’s check—no use discussing that 
Anyway those things happen. I want you 
to go to Stillwater, understand that. 
Mavbe you can go next year. But Selim’s 
a thing of the past. Forget him and see if 
you can keep your mind on that cotton 
chopping. Get it done before rain catches 
us. Why don’t you eat your dinner?” 

Joie tried to answer, but his lips only 
gripped each other, twisted sidewise, and 
drew into a little pucker. Suddenly he got 
up and reached for his cap. One rough 
hand, all knuckles, pressed his middle; he 
couldn’t seem to straighten 

“What’s the matter with vour stomach,” 
his father demanded impatiently. ‘Been 
gnawing them green apples?” 

And when Joie, just shaking his head, 
stumbled out and crossed the yard toward 
the cottonfield, 

“Any more coffee?”” Nash asked uncom- 
fortably. “‘There, that’s plenty. I’ve had 
three cups.” 


“What’s the 


} ACHEL wouldn't pick a quarrel. She 
did want to remind him what a pitiful 
little colt Selim had been—how Joie had 
lugged him in out of the field and hid him 
to keep him from being shot. She wanted 
to point how, after keeping Joie out of 
school, he would later on say wrathfully, 
“If you'd gone to Stillwater as | wanted 
you to, you’d know something.” 

The things she might have said—no 
use! 

“Better let Margaret know you've sold 
Selim, hadn’t you?” she murmured. “I'd 
phone her, right away.”’ 

“She knows it; I called her from the gin. 
She offered me eighty, but the deal was 
made. Now,” he added practically, “‘if 
Ad’s check does blow in, we'll be sitting 
pretty. I wish you’d make a point to sce 
the carrier this afternoon; mavbe he forgot 


It Is Morning 


that last ‘tracer.’ Ad’s got to register her 
mail after this; I’m going to insist on it. 
Write and tell her that, won’t you?” 

Rachel Nash held herself still. Her sen- 
sitive face neither paled nor flushed. 
“Maybe I'd better,” she said. 


—_ Mother went to the red earth 
lot again, there wasn’t a dahlia in 
sight, nothing but jimson weeds. But the 
plants were there. Of course they had to 
be weeded before ridging up with the hoe. 
Later on she was going to the field with a 
a lunch for Joie. Joie oughtn’t to be chop- 
ping on an empty stomach, not in that 
blazing sun. She'd make him eat. 

It was going to rain; Rachel smelled it. 
She saw purple shadows trail through the 
hollows; saw the house-martins wheeling 
crazily. If there had been no other sign, the 
way her wavy hair drew out of the pins and 
curled all over was enough. How smoth 
ering hot it was! How her dress stuck to 
her damp shoulders—there, she had torn 
it, her second-best house-dress! 

Mrs. Nash had no love for the dahlias, 
but she was careful not to uproot or bruise 
them. When she cut one off, she bit her 
lip. Too bad! Some plants would have 
spindled to nothing in all that jungle; not 
they. The Bulletin told how this old- 
fashioned flower that had bloomed in even 
tubelets, expressionless as a row of china 
dolls, now changed its appearance with 
marvelous whimsicality. Maybe the one 
she sliced off had held a cactus bloom, a 
flaming peony, or a dew-haunted anemo- 
ne. She was going to tell Joie what possi- 
bilities were in the tubers Cynthia sent, 
but when she finally got to the field she was 
too frightened to say a word. Joie couldn't 
have heard her anyway. 

The boy was working in what was called 
the “south slope.’ One came on it sud- 
denly out of the jack oaks; one crawled into 
it under a barbed wire fence or walked 
some distance to the lane gate. Mother 
crawled under. At first, she didn’t see 
Joie. He was lying between the short, 
shining cotton plants not quite as if he had 
fainted, more as if he had slumped down in 
sleep. His right hand still curved on the 
hoe-handle; his left hid his face. Mother 
dropped beside him and lifted his head on 
her arm. Goodness, what had become of 
his big eves: 

“Joie, Joie,” she got her breath hoarsely, 
“Sonny, wake up.” 

“Huh—huh, Maw?” The boy blinked 
foolishly and eased himself to his knees. 
“Gee, Maw, did I scare you?” 

“Did you!” 


“Nust a-been asleep I studied till most 


morning. Maw, Latin verbs have more 
cases—’’ Joie paused, trembling. Then 
he “out with it.”” “‘No, it wasn’t the verbs, 


You never did see him shake 


a surprise. 


It was Selim 
hands; I was saving it for 
Margaret 

“Ves, Joie?” 

“Margaret Foss was going to let me kee Pp 
him for her till September, then she was 


going to kind o’ keep him for me. It was 
som'pin like borrowing money. If I got 
enough to do after school and Satur- 


days 

The trailing explanation dwindled; failed 
utterly. When in dead earnest, Joie 
dropped his teasing “Maw” and_ said 
“mother.’’ He said that now, ‘‘Mother!” 
and again, ‘‘Mother, mother! 





So Rachel Nash took him in her arms— 
her rack-a-bones—and cried with him, 
there on the edge of the unfinished cotton, 
N RS. NASH did not know how she 

: would have managed without her 
free evenings. When her husband had 
drowsed over his farm journal and was in 
bed, sleeping audibly, she pottered around 
the house for hours. Usually she read a 
little with all the rest, or looked through 
catalogues for pretty clothing she knew she 
could never have; but tonight she worked 
rapidly, with an introspective narrowing 
of the eyes. 

Storm was holding off. When, finally, 
she ran around the yard and peered up at 
Jvie’s opr window, above that and the 
eaves frail clouds were weaving and ravel- 
ing lace across the full face of the moon. 
It would surely rain before long, but she 
took a chance it would hold off, say, an 
hour longer. 

One never 


Rachel Nash 


can tell about mothers. 
she who had been Rachel 
Culpepper—was at heart a gay adventurer. 
Ira was impatient with anything he 
thought “‘nonsense’’; she had had her lesson 
with him. But there was Joie—when she 
gathered a handful of pebbles and tossed 
them with fair aim, his pinched face ap- 
peared instantly between two trails of 
budding woodbine. 

“Come down,” she gestured, “‘and hurry.” 

Joie was outside the kitchen door, put- 
ting on his shoes, when she reached him. 
He had been on the bed with his book; 
where his hair had pressed the pillow, it 
stood up funnily. Mother grabbed his arm 
and hustled him out the side gate and 
across the railroad cut. 

“I got to thinking about Selim,” she 
whispered. “Want to shake hands with 
him.” 

“Gee—mother,” Joie found her fingers 
and gripped them, “you’re a joe-dandy! 
How’d you know where they keep him?” 

“T telephoned Mrs. Porterfield. It’s the 
west lot, right against the road.” 

“It’s a mile over there.” 

“Then let’s hurry.” 

The Porterfield road was deep-rutted, 
wallowing in sand, but they clipped right 
along. Mother was ashamed when she 
stumbled. 

“T ought to walk more,” she laughed; 
“must be getting old.” 

“Old,” Joie chuckled, “old? You think 
an ‘old one’ would do this?” 

“Forty-two, my next birthday.” 


OIE was silent till something that looked 
like a straggler, and wasn’t, had been 
passed. “You will get old,’’ he then said, 
‘nothing to keep you from it. If I could 
go through the university and get a job 
teaching Latin, you’d have a home where 
there’s gas and running water and folks 
vour kind. Dad could go along. He’d do 
the spending—he’s that stripe.” 

‘Joie, he’s your father.” 

“Can I help that, Maw?” 

In his breaking boy-voice, Joie struck up 
a ragged little thread of melody. 

How Joie was keeping his chin up, steer- 
ing away from the tragedy that had pros- 
trated him in the cotton field! Joie Nash 
was sixteen and had missed two terms of 
school. Another year on the farm would 
cripple his ambition and stunt his body. 
No use harping (Continued on page 159) 
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) < permeate! it was daybreak. A sleepy bird called, and another 
answered. The east blushed. Mechanically the haggard 
watcher roused the sleeper. ‘‘Joie, Joie! Get up, son. It is morning!” 
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Lord Palmerston, whose lips were always smiling, 
was in strong—perhaps in welcome—contrast with 
the handsome gravity of Emily’s first husband 
ERHAPS the spec ies is extinct able mate who should preside with match 
Perhaps it never was a species, but less dignity in vast assemblies, or sail 
some delicious accident of time and rough the bright saloons dispensing 
manners and a lady, that produced in all ds where nods were needed, and smiles 
her brightness the fabled figure of the re ile might smooth away a crisi 


Political Hostess And since that legend 





ary dawn, which faded long ago, how mat 
more have strained toward it! Anxious 
queens of large, unmanageable partie 
dowagers inclined to cross-examine guests 
on distant sofas voung political wives 


entertai young political friends with a 





consequ | air and a slight tendency to 
contradict each fancies that the goal 
is reached and stands, fondly superb, the 


Political Hostess of her dreams 

The have been 
largely to blame—Disraeli first, and later 
Mrs. Humphry Ward—waving their eager 
readers on to the bright peaks of social 
Matterhorns. For what more tempting 


than to yoke one’s hero with an incompar- 
44 
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noveusts, of 


course, 


pareil, I sometimes fancy, isas leg 
as the phoenix. Fiction has made such 
use of her that fiction must have been her 
parent And vet two. 


endar 


there is a case or 





Once in a y, perhaps, chance will 
produce a 1 to play a woman’s part 
in politics. In other centuries, though; 

t, I suspect, in ours. Fer politics is 
still le arena, and our women are apt 
to gro a little hoydenish in male assem 
blies; besides, they nearly all aspire to 
play men’s parts For are not most of 
them that dreary nondescript known to 


variety programs as “‘male impersonators’? 
Such Violas in breeches can never hope 
to pass for Political Hostesses: that was a 
woman's rél But in a milder age it was 


EMILY 


- THIRD of 
Of Romances of an 
Wore Trailing Shirts 


ust possible; and once (or twice, at the 
most) the world beheld her, rarest of a! 
still rarer than her legendary mate, the 
statesman. 

France preferred a salon, where some 
solitary figure of light inspired a circle and 
respectful hearers clustered round an arm 
chair or a sofa that dispensed news, epi 
grams, and entertainment. But in Eng 
land, homeland of matrimony, the great 
must be a wife or nothing. No 
hostess counts without a host. He may 
not be conspicuously entertaining, but he 
must be there: arriving guests expect two 
smiles as they come up the stairs, two bows 
to send them down. A lonely hostess at a 
political party would be an unpardonable 
solecism; so would a solitary host. Thus 
the perfect consort is manifestly indispen 
sable to every public man: the part) 
Whips ought to supply them. Yet how 
many statesmen married hostesses? Mo 
tives of chivalry (and caution) exclude the 
present from the scope of my enquiry 
But even the past is not more crowded 
For I can think of only one. How notable 
she was, though—the very greatest hostess 
of her age and married to its most English 
statesman! 


hostess 


I. 


( NE saw her best, I fancy, at Cambridge 

House on party nights, with the big 
rooms all lighted and the stupendous Lon 
don footmen, whom Mr. Thackeray loved 
bawling the names of the whole kingdom 
and half the Continent. Even the Hol) 
Father had been seen there, when he was 
only a Cardinal. For as enlightened for 
eigners a hundred years before had hurried 
to see Stowe, Blenheim Palace, the Tower 
of London, and Mr. Pitt sipping his water 
in awful majesty at Bath, they hurried 
now straight from Dover to the Thames 
runnel, the Crystal Palace, and on to on 
of Lady Palmerston’s parties. 

lhey were almost legendary affairs, with 
all the world in its best clothes and Palmet 
ston’s blue ribbon and Emily, “her head 
held high,’’ as some one saw her, “always 
very smart and sparkling, and looking so 
well in her diamonds.”’ A malicious essay 
ist insinuated that ‘cone knows there is @ 
real crisis when Lady Palmerston forgeta 
her rouge, and Palmerston omits to dye his 
whiskers.” 

The company was magnificently mixed 
An ambassador or two looked in for a word 
with the Prime Minister; Whig colleagues 
aired themselves, released from the Treas 
ury Bench for an hour or so; young Mem 
bers angled for a smile and felt like rising 
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men; even Radicals expanded in the unac 
customed glow of social eminence. There 
were Tories, too, for Cambridge House 
was catholic in its attentions, and the Op 
position was received as well. So Mr 
Disraeli made his bow and dropped his 
phrases. But her net was cast more widely 
still. Men of letters, lured from their 
dark retreats, blinked in the candlelight; 
scientists looked unnaturally wise; and 
editors—Lord Palmerston had a particular 
fancy for editors—raised gratified counte 
nances, with a watchful eve to see if other 
editors had been invited. The buzz was 
general, as Palmerston’s big laugh moved 
through the rooms. 

Then guests began to slip away, as foot- 
men bawled for carriages downstairs in 
Piccadilly, and the rooms emptied slowly. 
The company went home to write it all 
down in its diarv—how the Prime Minister 
had been most affable and in the best of 
health, though the Austrian ambassador 
looked rather grave and Mr. Cobden dis 
tinctly out of place; how sulky Mr. Greville 
seemed and what Mr. Disraeli had been 
overheard to murmur among the ices. 
But the big rooms were empty now; and 
Palmerston, alone with Emily, was saying 
with his charming smile, 


“Well, my love, how well vou have 
managed it tonight!” 

And Emily (a vyvoung relation heard 
them) would reply, “‘Yes, really, we never 


had a nicer party; 
ever\ body - 

That was the end of an evening at Cam- 
ridge House. Then they went up to bed; 
footmen came in and snuffed the candles; 
and the stiff Empire chairs were left to 
stare at one another in the big silent 
rooms 

Or if one was very lucky, one might 
have glimpse of her en petit comilé at 
Broadlands rhe great countrv-house in 
Hampshire, with its tall portico that 
looked across a dreaming river, was full of 
her; and she, as usual, was full of Palmer 
ston—how he could put things right, 
if only they would let him; what rascals 
all the Tories were; and how extremely 
trying his colleagues began to find John 
Russell. Even Mr. Greville was less scepti 
cal than usual, when he came down for 
Christmas and listened to her eager talk. 
although her party loyalty sometimes 
jarred on him a little; for she was the very 
best of Palmerstonians. 

Her lord was mostly invisible among his 
papers, standing all day to write in his in 
comparable hand on a tall desk behind a 
parapet of red boxes. He might look in 


vou seemed to please 
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The very greatest hostess of her age, and married 


to its most English statesman. 
of marriage crowned a 


on them at lunch to take his orange, 
join the guns for an afternoon among the 
coverts, if all the Foreign Office drafts had 
been disposed of. But Emily 
on guard, full of his grievances, 
ing enemies, and keeping a watchful eve 
for unexpected friends 

“Cavour, is that his name?—the man 
we were to meet at Hatherton’s 
would it not be right to ask them to dinner 
Saturday, and any other few I can think 
of?”’ 

That was her life; and as Lord Palmer 
ston confounded his (and England’s) ene 
mies, gaily proceeding from strength to 
strength, the deep voice beside him ex 
claimed perpetually, 

“Stay! we will have a party.” 

They invariably did; she wrote the cards 
for them herself, while her two girls ad- 
dressed the envelopes; and for a quarter 
of the nineteenth century Lady Palmer- 


was always 
denounc 
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Their thirty years 
thirty years’ romance 
ston’s parties helped to govern England. 
II. 
Se climbed to this agreeable eminence 
\ bv degrees. She was, by birth, a Laml 
and Lambs resided with becoming dignit\ 


at Brocket. The founder of the house 

country lawyer with a gift for managing 
estates, had built the mansion in the very 
latest mode of Georgian elegance and died 
a baronet. His heir, Sir Peniston, sat in the 
House of Commons, where he voted faith 


fully for Lord North and was rewarded by 
his leader with bright drop from the 
fountain of honor. For under that refresh 


' 


i ce which pla 
j 


ved rewardingly over 
| surface of the King’s Friends 
1¢ blossomed into an Irish peerage, and the 
world learned to know him as Lord Mel- 
bourne. The house was full of children 

some voung brothers, one of whom was a 
sleepy boy named (Continued on page 15 
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A commonplace, ill-clad 
figure was approaching. 
At her first glance into 
his yellowish face, 
Mary’s heart leaped 
into her throat. It 
was Indian Michael 


Pacific was the most mys- 


terious of all—so far, so 
It Begon Like This: desolate, so lonely; so 
HE Ch haunted with wandering 


wraiths of log \ h it Vo\ 


was idling off 


Sanak when Zw ' ager could this be? An open 
her young skipper, boat was no vessel for such 
Kris Nansen, saw a , seas. Certainly she must 
dark dot moving against the horizon. be carrying cargo of importance. 

Through his glass he made out a man in a At last the little craft came alongside. 
little boat with a sail In her was an Indian 

An expectant look stole into Nansen’s “Are you American?” he asked. 
face. Once more he was reminded of the “T am,”’ Nansen answered quietly. 


eternal mystery of the sea. And this North “If you American, got something for 
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you said the Aleut, relief in his face 

Into Nansen’s hand he passed a small 
bottle sealed with a cork, and containing 
a single white pill. 

Nansen’s fingers shook as he removed 
the cork and the pill rolled out in his hand 
and revealed itself as a piece of rice paper 
carefully rolled. He opened it cautiously, 
glanced at the inscription, and took the 
message into'his cabin for examination. 

When the rice paper was smoothed out a 
brief message was revealed. 

“To any American skipper: 

“Please deliver this paper to the first 
United States Army, Navy, or Coast 
Guard Officer, high rank preferred, that 
you can find. The United States Govern- 
ment will pay you for any loss of money or 
time that you may suffer.” 

These directions were followed by a code 
message of such intricacy that Nansen did 
not attempt to decipher it. 

Instead, he rose and spoke through the 
window of the pilot house. His voice was 
calm, but his eyes gleamed. 

“Is that gear up yet?” he demanded. 

“We're at the 
end of the skate,” 
came the answer. 

“Then haul in 
the buoy and let’s 
go.” 

Luck was with 









Nansen. Colonel Gillmore of the United 
States Army was in Ketchikan. Withi! 
half an hour of his arrival, the tiny vial was 
in his hands, and Nansen departed to en 
joy his rare shore holiday. 

A crowd of fishermen attracted his at 
tention. A Red speaker was firing his 
audience to strike and spoil the salmon 
run. Nansen took his place on the plat 
form. When he had finished his _ briei 
speech, the strike was ended. 

As he left the gathering, Stronsky, 
malcontent just discharged by Nanset 
struck at him with a knife. Mary Hunter 
an Alaskan nurse, caught his arm and 
saved Nansen’s life. 

A fight began between the two men 
Nansen was crushing the life out of Stron 
sky when Mary intervened again. 

“Tet him go,” she commanded Nansen. 

And Nansen obeyed. Together the) 
slipped from the confusion. A formal in 
troduction would have been absurd after 
the life-and-death moments they had just 
passed through. Nansen asked her to go 
to dinner with him, and she accepted 











Meanwhile, Colonel Gillmore was de 
ciphering the message, written in an emer- 
gency code used only in matters of su- 
preme importance. It read: 

“Have escaped from prison and am at 
Akamak Island north of Islands of Four 
Mountains. Rescue me. My life grows 
short and is not of great worth, but I have 
news that must be told before I pass. 

“Come speedily. Bring nurse, but doc- 
tor can not help. Don’t come in warship, 
but in some commonplace craft, easily 
accounted for; otherwise, my companions, 
distrusting me already, will become more 
suspicious, and will not permit me to live 
jong enough to tell what I know. 

“Have dozen good Americans for self- 
protection in case rescue fails. No trum- 
pets, no guns, no coast guard, but come 
quietly with plausible story. 

\nd if I die silent—-Beware 
York! Beware York! Beware 
York! 

“PauL HamILtron.” 


the 
secret 


Hamilton was 
American 


Paul 
greatest ol 








envoys, last heard from in 1920. His 
name was one to command instant obedi 
ence, 

Immediately Colonel Gillmore looked 
for a ship to sail at once under sealed 


orders. The best in port was Nansen’s 
Civlsea. When Colonel Gillmore asked 
him to recommend a_ nurse, his first 
thought was of his new friend, Mary 


Hunter. 

Hastily they gathered a crew and set sail. 
But all was not well on the boat. Indian 
Michael was a member of the Red party 
really a dangerous leader masquer- 
ding as a Siwash and following the trail to 
aul Hamilton, discoverer of the Great 
Secret. Colonel Gillmore was unwittingly 
pointing the way for him to the man he 
sought. Subject to Michael was Jakob 
Bozen—truly the seaman he professed to 
be, but bound to obey any command of his 
superior. 

Michael Chianga’s soul was seething 
with hate of all the world. His idol was 
Lenin, and when he found a picture of his 
patron cut to ribbons in the ikon which 


Red 










Hawk 


Treachery on the -AMCysterious eas of the Far North 


held it, he flamed to a madness of fury 
against Kris Nansen, the most devoted 
American on board. Immediately he plot 
ted vengeance, and drove Bozen to attack 
Nansen, promising him a diamond of fabu- 
lous value for the deed. 

The wind was high when Nansen fin- 
ished his trick at the wheel. As he started 


back to the 
warmth and 
comfort of the 


cabin, there was 


an indescrib 
able loneliness 
and desolation 


about the 

empty, wave- 

washed deck. 
Suddenly, as 






he passed the 
bait shoot, a 
great force 


struck him. It 


vas not a wave 
He paused and 


nor a blast of 
wind: it we looked dully into 
my vs Hamilton’s _ face: 


none of the fair 
foes with which 


The white man who 
had posed as a yel- 


a seaman does low, and the yellow 
willing battle. who had posed as a 
It was one of red met again after 
his own men. their long parting 


who had leaped 

from ambush 

and leagued his 

strength with that of the gale to 
his captain, 


destroy 


HE blow was of frightful power. 
Nansen, taken by surprise, reeled, 
staggered, and pitched over the rail. 
As he lost his footing, he had no 
thought or dream of ever rising again 
The ocean is like a wolf—quick to spring 
upon a man when he is down. When the 
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waves seized hin the would never k 
him go. He would be whirled away like 
formless smoke in a blast. He would be- 
come one with the wind, the wave, and the 
night. 

No power this side of heaven could save 
him once he struck the water. One light- 
ning flash of thought told him this And 
this all he did know—the rest was 


darkness, chaos, confusion There was no 
; 


was 


time for the swift 
panorama of past 
deeds which drown 
ing men see. There 
was hardly time for 
fear 

If he struck the 
water instantly his 
end would be mer 
ciful He was al 
ready blinded and 
baffledbythestorm; 
now he was shaken 
to the core by his 
enemy's blow. Per 
haps he would pass 
with no perc eptible 
Perhaps he 
would see no im 
mediate change 
there might still be 
wind and wave and 
darkness on that 
bar which he must 
cross into a calmer 
sea bevond In 
vould be 


shock 


deed, he 
shaken but once in 
the fangs ol the 
ocean wolf—shaken 
and cast awa\ 
But he did 
strike instantly. 
Fate plaved its in 
evitable jest 
Skates of gear were 
piled aft, and as 
Nansen pitched 
the 


foot 


not 


sidewa\ Ss over 
taffrail, his 
caught 
t 


in one of 
hem. His leg was 
almost broken as 
his weight fetched 
up, and for 
second he dangle 


head dow n 


a brief 
| 


S¢ ed 


Had 
tree, he 
rolled b 
the deck. But 
enemy followed sel 


blows at Nansen’s bod) 


imprisoned foot 


and kicking at his 
Like the Fish Hawk him 
self this foe possessed immense energy and 
physical His ittack was likea 

wind. The onslaught 

the night and the 
sea, would ) bre his 
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lorce whirl 


idded to the winds of 
smashj 


, 
ishing blows of the 


victim down 


He bore 


down upon him, slugging with long, terrible 


Gillmore walked toward the 


one clear out here.’’ 


Nansen was waging a losing fight. In- 
deed, it was no fight at all, but only a test 
F tenacity. He could not 
fight back. The only likely rewards of his 
valor were of small worth to a dead man 
the manly pride of holding out to the last 
ditch and of calling forth his enemy’s 
mightiest efforts 


Would help come? 


of his bulldog 


It seemed only a 


all, dark Russian in command. 


The big man smiled a mirthless smile. 


“I’m Mr. 


“It ees a lonely 


Nansen was roaring 
there was 
hear him on the deck, and the blast swept 
the sound away into the unheeding ocean. 
Wind and wave and night! These, as was 
fitting, seemed to set the stage for the last 
act of Nansen’s life. 
And the chance of a chance did not win 
No vagary of circumstance brought help 


chance of a chance. 


like a bull whale, but none to 

















aa 


Gillmore, of the Bureau of Fisheries,” 


to the Fish Hawk—no whim of coincidence. 
rhe help that did come to him, in the dark 
and the storm, was lawful, inevitable, 
ordained. There were forces operating 
upon this ship which he did not ken—forces 
which brought a huge, yellow-haired, thick- 
shouldered man to the deck in the moment 
ol utmost need. This was not luck, but 
the unswerving movement of events. 


he began. “I never expected to find any 
sea, to be sure,’ he answered. ““‘We did not expect to see any one, eeder 


The man emerged from the lee of the 
pilot house just as the attack was made. 
His pale Northland eyes dimly saw the 
struggling figures of the two foes. He could 
hear Nansen’s voice, beating against the 
wind like a strong-winged sea-bird. He 
cried out—an oath in a foreign tongue 
and the lurch of the ship hurled him in one 
leap across the deck. 


He had no need 
to stop and seize a 
weapon. One was 
already in his hand. 
How did he happen 
to have it, in this 
crucial moment? 
his was a mvstery 
that belonged to a 
( hapter of the Chel 
ea’s story in which 
Nansen plaved no 
part. It was an 
other man’s aflair 

The weapon was 
a short, heavy club, 
such as is used to 
tun big fish. This 
man of might who 
leaped from the 
darkness wielded it 
freely as a bamboo 
cane. There was 
only one blow, 
dimly heard above 
the storm, and sud- 
denly Nansen was 
saved. At once he 
rol'ed back on the 
deck and sprang to 
his feet on guard 

Clutching the rail 
of the companion 
way, he whirled to 
a dim figure stand- 
ing beside the bait 
shoot. The confu- 
sion passed from 
his brain, and he 
was ready for any 
thing that might 
befall 

Who is it 
outed 

Abo,” 
inswer 

And so it was 
Nansen’s savior was 
the flaxen-haired 
Finn, hired in Stron 
place. No 
aboard had 
d that Abo’s 


vhi } r 
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possessed 
irlike power 
breath 
a deep 

gasp 
But the affair was 
not vet cleared up. 
men had 
part in this 


insen, 
Abo, 


vas the 


third? 
This thir 
name could not be learned by merely ask 


man’s 


ing Not for an instant did Na 
imagine that any question addr 
crumpled figure at his feet would be 
answered He remembered a _ curious 
cracking sound in the dark. The would-be 
assassin who had leaped so mightily from 
ambush now lacked breath to whisper his 
own name (Continued on p 
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Iris is one 
dividends come thick and 
blue and lavender and 


“@ NHOW me vour garden,”’ 
author of “The Happy 
nd I will tell 


ill you what 


fast, 
yellow 


savs the 
Garden,’ 
you are 


and if vou like me vou are bound to lik« 
my garden; for gardening, like every other 
art, is an implacable mirror of the soul, and 
as vet there ts no curtain of false criticism 


and you 

me your garden” Yes, show it 
in July, that month in which if bloom is 
there at all it will be there in the greatest 


abundance of summer. 


between it 


“Show 


But now, work in 
the garden is necessary as never before. 
Now it is that weeds thrive and the insect 


their feastings on leaf and 





now the sun 
delicate things 


special zest; 
and 


‘covered or watered with spec ¥ | 


lown fiercely 


care; now the bulb list should be sent in: 
too, seeds of yp rennials must be 
7 pl ints in the year to come. 

uly the prevailing color of the 


blue—that heavenly, 


gardel Is Surely 


coveted color 


So it must have delphin 
delphiniums of various shades 
rhis problem is not so diffi 
sound, for this lovely flower 


jums in it 
nd heights 


silt it ™m 
cuit as it ma 


of the best investments you can make; 
and the clear 
are delightful 

















ranges from the 


small Blue But 
terfly to the tov 
ering Wrexham 


early eight feet 
tall. And before 
turning to more 
practical things, I 
may Say as a sort 
of aside that the 
best I have 
thus far is a kind 
grown from Eng 


lish seed: the 


seen water thoroughly 


] 


plant is perhaps three feet tall or four, of 
the Belladon with large 

flowers, 0 te turquoise blue, loosely 
held upon the stalk. Imagine these grown 
in conjunction with some of the deep violets 
of the annual larkspur, now so easy to get 
in named varieties of seed. One would 
have a garden sensation, if this group were 
rounded out by the foreground of dwarf 
zinnias, such as “‘Isabellina.”’ The latter, 
however, must be started early from seed, 
if they are to bloom when the larkspurs do. 
In July, too, one must think of color 





single 


type, 


delica 
























































Roses need close attention in July 


at the 
then loosen the dirt with the finger-tips 


Mi d- 
SUM MET 
in the 


arden 


By 
Mrs. Francis King 


arrangements for the coming year, and 
since blues and violets together are some of 
my own special delights in flowers, let me 
name one or two combinations of such 
things. That morning glory of pure cobalt 
blue, known as ipomea rubra-cerulea, or 
Heavenly Blue, with the dark petunia Elks 
Purple; the fine annual verbena venosa, a 
rosy purple, with 
lobelia ramosa 
tenuior below it; 
(annuals both 
violet petunias 
again with a pale 
blue dwarf lobe 
lia near, such as 
Cambridge Blue 


than these noth 
ing is nicer in an\ 
garden, 


Since there can 
be no garden joy 
without much 
care, this seems to 
be a good place 
for giving a recipe 
for delphinium 
blight, that tight 
blackening of the 
flower buds and 
crumpling of the 
upper leaves which 
so dismays the 
lover of delphin 
ium in June and 
July. This is the 
rule: 

Take four 
pounds of un- 
slacked lime, put 
in a gallon of boil 
ing water; add 
one pound of tobacco dust, mixing thor 
oughly. Add enough water to make five 
gallons. Apply to the roots of the plants, 
one teacupful at a time, being sure that 
the soil is well loosened around the plants 
before pouring on the mixture. When 
we can not get tobacco dust, we use to 
bacco stems, soaking these till the water 
is very brown and then mixing with the 
lime-water. We begin these treatments 
when the plants are about six inches high 
in the spring; two or three applications for 
a week or two, then discontinue and start 


roots, and 
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again in two weeks 
if the signs of blight 
keep on. 

I will not say that 
this lime-tobacco 
mixture will do 
away with blight; 
but when faithfully 
applied to young 
plants, early in the 
season and once a 
week, it has in many 
cases helped to wipe 
out the trouble. If 
blight becomes too 
severe, however, the 
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ture, but if the moss 
is not available, 
water occasionally 
and thoroughly at 
the roots and culti 
vate delicately later 
with the tips ol the 
fingers, as have 
seen Italian garden- 
ers do. No woman 
need object to this 
with a glove and no 
man without one. 
Prune wisterias now 
back to two eyes on 
the long switches of 


plants must be up- this vear’s growth. 
rooted and burned. This not onl Keeps 
It is the only way. the vine within 
Fresh earth should bounds. but always 


then be dug into the 
places where the in 
fected plants stood, 
or a new site chosen 
for the next sowing, to insure healthy plants. 

In July, too, you should begin to save the 
seeds of your choice varieties. Tie below 
the seed-pod to be saved a thread or two 
of bright scarlet cotton of a kind that will 
not fade in the sun. This will prove, even 
to yourself, a danger signal against cutting 
this or that stalk. Provide yourself with 
a few small pasteboard boxes, with a label 
glued to the outside of the cover and a 
duplicate label affixed to the inside box. 
Thus vou are really insured against loss of 
label, and in the spring you may be glad of 
having taken this double precaution. Seed 
of perennials, thus gathered, may be sown 
now; or it may be kept till spring. Seeds 
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The blue of Delphiniums ranges 
from the small Blue Butterfly to 
the towering Wrexhams; they are 
especially lovely with violet larkspur 


of annuals must be kept for the next year’s 
use, of course, and always in 
place. 

Roses will need close attention in July 
but when do they not? 
the roots is a wonderful preserver of mo 


July is the month for sitting in the 
garden. Warmth permits it; beauty 
of abundant bloom compels it. In 
fact, that is what a garden is for 


y 
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a dry cool 


Peat moss around 


he Ips the next year’s 
bloom. 

Unless July is well 
spent, the next year’s 
garden will not be what it can and should be. 
The spring garden, if not already planned, 
should be all set down now on paper. Such 
seeds as those of the lovely low-growing 
things, aubretia in its purple tones, rock 
cress, especially the double arabis like a 
tiny white stock (I think only plants of 
this are to be had, not seeds) mav be sow: 
in Jr Plants of phne cneorum with 
its charming pink and fragrant blossoms 
for bloom next Mav, should be ordered 
now For seeds of biennials to sow in July, 
get fox-glove (digitalis), white rather than 
the muddy pink. Seed of Canterbury 
Bells (campanula medium) should be sown 
very early inboxes (Continued on page 130) 





Devouring his own Soul 


CHAPTER V 
Lucretia 

OHN was sick for a few days after his 
mother’s death. Mary took care of 
him till he was on his feet again. 
Then she announced her intention of 
going to work asa servant. She laughed at 

John’s protests. 

“I’m bigger and stronger than you are,” 
she declared, “‘and I’m not going to let you 
try to support me. And I never did feel 
like you and mother about going into ser- 
vice. It’s the safest work for a girl. What’s 
good enough for my father’s good enough 
ior me. 

There was no nonsense about Mary. 
Within a month after Jane Gough’s death, 
she was established ina clergyman’s family, 
and it was to be many years before she was 
again dependent on her bruther. This was 


probably a good thing for Mary, but it was 
bad for John, loose again in New York at 


1 brief 


eA Thrilling Record of a Man’s Desperate Fight 
To Save Others from the 
Beast that was 


sixteen. There was not even to be the 
light tie with Sandgate, for John heard in 
a roundabout way, late in the fall of 1834, 
that the sergeant had moved up to London 
and there had died. 

Jane Gough had not rested in the pot- 
ter’s field three months before John de- 
cided definitely that he would become an 
actor, and he took up his old réle of tavern 
entertainer. Paddy highly disapproved of 
this. After meeting John’s mother, he had 
made up his mind that the boy was to be 
a preacher, and he so harangued John, 
whenever he appeared at the Brown Jug, 
that the boy ceased to appear there. 

But John had real talent, and if he had 
left the drink alone, he could have gone far 
on the stage. He soon outgrew the tavern 
buffooning and obtained some low comedy 
parts in Bowery melodramas. These did 





not pay him a living wage, so he continued 
with his bookbinding, at which he was 
now so expert that his master kept him on 
in spite of his increasing bad habits. 

John was lonely with all the activity and 
excitement of his life, and he had a real 
liking for his master. When one of New 
York’s dreadful fires swept away the book- 
bindery and the owner decided to set up 
business in Bristol, Rhode Island, John 
needed no great urging to persuade him to 
go along and help with the new venture. 
He had heard that there were always good 
“barnstorming” troupes of actors in the 
larger New England towns, in which one 
could get better parts than in New York. 
So John left the city, determined not to 
come back until it could be as Falstaff, on 
Broadway. 

The story of his life for the next few 


synopsis of the preceding instalment will be found on page 120 
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In the town hall where he 
had once escaped signing 
the pledge, John B. Gough 
gave a talk of such pathos 
and beauty that it seemed 
as if he must have wiped 
out forever the  black- 
ness of his earlier record 


years is so sordid, so dreary in detail, that, 
growing to love the boy John Gough as 
one must in poring over his life, we touch 
on them as lightly as possible. 

In Bristol the opportunities for amuse- 
ment and excitement were much fewer 
than in New York. It turned out that 
there were no stock companies playing in 
Bristol and only an occasional barnstorm- 
ing troupe. John, who by nature craved 
excitement, as do many people who turn 
to drink, gave more and more time to 
drinking and to rum parlors. He finally 
wore out his master’s patience, and at the 
end of a year in Bristol John was jobless, a 
drunkard now who had pawned for rum 
all his possessions except his mother’s 
plaid shawl and the clothes that covered 
him. 

But he still could earn a penny or two 
from his mimicry and reciting in low tav- 
erns and gin holes. About Christmas time 

f his second year in Bristol, an actor who 
was a member of a stock company belated 
between stages in Bristol observed John at 
one of his bits of clowning, and offered him 
a small part at $5.00 a week in a play his 
company was about to put on in Boston. 

John accepted with alacrity and traveled 
with the company up to Boston, where the 
play opened with considerable promise of 
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a good run 
It was called 
“Departed Spirits or The Temperance 
Hoax, an arrangement by Barrymore,” and 
held up to ridicule two of the most promi 


nent of the New England temperance 
leaders, Dr. Lyman Beecher and Deacon 
Moses Grant. John played the comedy 
part. He was a tavern keeper. In the 
chief scene he was called up by travelers, 
and while holding a colloquy with them 
from a window, set fire to the curtains, 
which were drenched with turpentine. He 
made his escape through the window just 
as a fire engine was rushed on to the stage, 
and the high point of the scene was reached 
when “real water,’ as announced by the 
handbills, was squirted full on the escaping 
landlord. It was a disagreeable part to 
play in winter, but immensely popular 








with the audiences 

Dr. Lyma 
at this moment the target 
the anti-temperance forces, but for many of 
the church leaders of the reform. He had 
come out against the use of wine in the 
church sacrament and had precipitated a 
bitter pamphlet war within the temper- 
ance ranks. The men who had so success 
fully launched the American Temperance 
Union in 1833 were angry at Beecher for 
starting a serious dissension in what had 
been harmonious 
movement. They began to write letters and 
to make speeches in an effort to quiet the 
discussion and fanned the sparks to flame 
Church papers stormed. The Bible was 
ransacked for final authority by both sides 
Clergymen and laymen too raged and quar- 
reled among themselves. A whole school of 


n Beecher was 
not only for 


vigorousl\ 


hitherto a 
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ribald anti-temperance plays, poetry, 


and 
songs sprang into being. And John B 
Gough, still a pawn in the hands of his 
curious fate, was to enjoy a short notoriety 
playing a vulgar travesty on Lyman 
3eecher—that Beecher who later was to 
become one of the most blessed influences 
in his life. 

But “Departed Spirits or a Temperance 
Hoax”’ was really too wretched a play for 
even the anti-temperance forces to swal 
low. After a few weeks it failed utterly. 
The company decided to go by water 
to New Orleans. John refused to leave 
New England, for no reason that one can 
discover. He received no premonition of 
evil, yet the entire company was drowned 
in the Gulf of Mexico, while John remained 
drunk and dissolute in Massachusetts! 

The stage evidently was less reliable as a 
meal ticket than bookbinding. John de- 
cided to return to the old field. He read an 
advertisement for a man needed by a 
bindery in Newburyport. John, leaving 
a large board bill behind him, tramped up 
to the seaport town, and secured the job. 

He must have possessed indestructible 
charm. In Newburyport people gave him 
every chance within their reach to rein 
state himself in decency. His new master 
advanced him money for a suit of clothes. 
A clergyman called on him at the bindery 
and invited him to attend his church. And 
John, unutterably weary of the pigsty, 
told himself that he would cease to disgrace 
the memories of his father and mother. 

He had no intention of becoming a total 
abstainer, but he did begin to keep his 
drinking within bounds. He liked New- 
buryport. It was like a larger Sandgate. 
He returned to his old communion with the 
sea. Prowling along the shore and among 
the wharves, he made friends with fisher 
men and began to go out fishing on Sunday 
after church. His particular friend be 
came Captain Jabez Fowler, who had a 
sister, Lucretia. 


UCRETIA was of that fragile blonde 
sweetness so common to New England 
of that earlier day. She reminded John 
strongly of his mother, and all the sub- 
merged good in him struggled to the sur 
face to meet Lucretia’s goodness. They 
fell in with each other, and before 
John had been six months in Newburyport 
they became engaged. 

John had nothing to marry on, 
August, a month after Lucretia had given 
her heart into his keeping, the bindery shut 
But John had now a new resource. 
He went off with Captain Fowler on 
three months’ fishing trip. There was a 


great deal of drinking and drunkenness by 


love 


and in 


down. 


all hands during the trip They went 
through the most terrific series of storms 
that Fowler or any of the other experience 1 
sailors ever had known rhe fishing 
schooner was battered bevond repair 


Yet they made Newburyport in November 
laden to the hatches with fish and with the 
fish market at the peak of high prices. The 
weather man had no chance as against 
John’s predestiny ! 

With his share of the proceeds of the 
voyage, John was able to furnish a little 
cottage. His old job awaited him, and he 
and Lucretia were married in December 

They had a few perfect weeks Phe 
church people, responding to John’s innat« 
refinement and intellectual power, opened 





Tiger! Tiger! 
their homes and their hearts to him. For 
a whil2 John found it stimulating to be en 
tertained in the best homes in Newbury- 
port. He was much sought after for his 
mimicry and his songs, ‘‘Wedlock,” “The 
Sailorboy’s Dream,’ “Oft in the Stilly 
Night’’—not much like the ribald ditties of 
the rum dens, these. Even to the casual 
eve John was worth saving. But it was not 
vet to be. 

Before two months were out, married 
life had lost its novelty and therefore its 
hold. John was bored by Lucretia’s simple 
mind. He grew cynical about the preach 
ing of the Rev. Mr. Campbell, who had 
been caught in the temperance controversy 
over sacramental wine and was giving an 
interminable series of sermons on the sub- 
ject. John’s first break was made in 
March, when he joined a volunteer fire 
engine company that made a certain rum 
parlor its headquarters. He reeled home 
from his first meeting there, drunk as a 
fool. His tiger was again unleashed. 


S WE estimate maturity now, John was 
only a boy when he married. He was 
twenty-two. But he had been drinking 
rum, with only short intervals of absti- 
nence, since he was twelve. The alcohol 
could be eliminated from his system easily 
enough at any time. But what could not 
be eliminated easily were the physical and 
mental habits he had acquired during these 
formative vears! The habit of stimulating 
heart, stomach, liver, brain with alcohol: 
the habit of initiating thought and feeling 
not on self-produced power, but on that 
supplied by alcohol. By the time he en- 
tered his twenties, his nerves were habitu- 
ally inert until a potion of rum had roused 
them. He had no power to wish to stop 
drinking until he was sufficiently stirred 
with rum to enable him to wish! 

Not that his return to drunkenness at 
this time wakened any such wish! Yet 
we are not to conclude that he was happy 
in the return. He was happy only when he 
was drunk. He was ashamed of himself 
in those stark hours of dawn when he woke 
sober and gazed at Lucretia !ving in weary 
slumber, but his shame was not sufficient 
to make him wish to leave rum alone. 
Whether or not he ever told Lucretia of his 
shame, we do not know. Frank as he was 
n Jater vears ‘n giving us details of his 
life at this time John said little of his wife, 
and she remains for us only a shadowy and 
silent little saint who sought for a while to 
draw poor John into the shelter of her 


sanctitv. She must have suffered fright- 
fully, not only because she loved John but 
because as he descended again into the 
obscene depths he dragged her through 


the miseries of hunger, cold, contumely, 
and loneliness. But it was not written that 
she should help John. She could only 
contribute the final horror to his degrada 
tior 


Not his marriage alone was offering 
John a decent turn to the night. A new 
movement was rising in the field of tem- 
perance. The discussion and quarreling 
launched by Dr. Beecher had hurt the 
cause with the general public, and people 


were ripe for a movement that would ig 


nore the religious element and appeal to 
people ‘s secular thoughts and interests. 
There was no danger that the broad fight 


alcohol would die out, of course 


so long as ilcohol can produce 


against 


For after all 


such human tragedies as young John 
Bartholemew Gough, there will be other 
human beings to cry that alcohol must 
not be. 

In the city of Baltimore in 1840, this 
year of John’s marriage, there were six 
tipplers who were in the habit of passing 
their evenings in Chase’s Tavern. When 
they met as usual one April night, some onc 
mentioned that a temperance lecturer was 
speaking in the neighboring church. One 
of the six men humorously suggested that 
they appoint a committee from their num- 
ber to go break up the meeting. 

With much laughter a committee of 
two departed. They were a long time re- 
turning. When they did so, it was sheep- 
ishly. They had signed the pledge! And 
they had signed it protesting that they 
heartily disliked the mixing of religion with 
the pledge. 

One of the signers, wrought up by the 
attitude of the churches, suggested that 
the other four sign the pledge and that all 
six then start a temperance movement 
of their own; a movement of drunkards, 
for drunkards, with a premise that only 
drunkards could speak in meetings; these 
speeches to deal only with their sufferings 
as drunkards: the meetings never to be 
held in church, and to be utterly divorced 
from any religious element. 

The suggestion took. They organized at 
once and called themselves the ‘*Washing- 
ton Temperance Society.’’ This, as we 
have observed, was in April. By the fol- 
lowing November, New York, Boston, and 
Baltimore were staging enormous parades 
of “Washingtonians.”’ Within two years a 
quarter of a million of men were enrolled in 
the ranks of the society. The old methods 
of recruiting for pledges dropped into the 
background. The churches lost their pres- 
tige. The American Temperance Union 
was overshadowed, and reformed drunk- 
ards attained a reputation as lecturers that 
many a preacher envied. 


T WAS the Washingtonians, then, that 

simultaneously with Lucretia offered 
John a hand out of the muck. By the 
suramer of 1841 John was out of work, de- 
spondent, hating and pityving himself and 
despising the world. During this bad pe- 
riod he heard from his sister Mary. She 
was married and living in Providence, R. 1., 
and she invited John and his wife to visit 
her. In shame, John would not go, but he 
sent Lucretia. 

lhe evening after his wife’s departure, 
John was wandering about the streets when 
the sound of singing in the town hall at- 
tracted him. He slouched into the rear of 
the building, just as a reformed drunkard 
was beginning the story of his life The 
fellow spoke such graphic truth that John 
burst into tears, and when a voung man 
took him by the arm and urged him to 
come up to the table and sign the pledge, 
he allowed himself to be led up to the 
actual point of lifting the pen. But at that 
instant he recalled that there was a pint 
of brandy in his hip pocket. It never 
vould do to waste that liquor! He would 
drink up what he had, and then perhaps 
tomorrow 

It was a narrow escape 

He went fishing the next day and came 
in with a good catch. He laid in a plenti- 
ful stock of liquor—sufficient, he thought, 


tinued on page 114) 


to lest him until (Contin 
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A’ FIRST glance John thought the dimple cast reflections on the lady’s intelligence, but 
after a half-hour’s conversation he discovered his mistake. Deliberately he began his 


courtship. And this courtship was for months the pure flame that outburned the Tiger's passion 








Granpa’s Farm 
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F YOU went right down 
to the bottom of the big 
hayfield and _ crossed 
the brook, and then fol- 

lowed it up along the right- 
hand bank, past the fence 
at the very end of Granpa’s 
land, you came to the deep hole. There 
was a high grassy bank there, with an 
old, shaggy butternut tree almost over- 
hanging the stream. The bank curved 
inward, and it was right there the deep 
place was. rhe tree overshadowed it; 
some of the twisted roots crawled down 
into the water; patches of sunlight sifted 
through the leaves, and if you looked down 
there at one of those dancing, golden-brown 
patches in which tiny atoms seemed to 
float like dust-motes, vou could see how 
the water went down, down, very shadowy, 
until it became just nothing at all. Little 
furry streamers came from the tree roots; 
you followed them with your eyes, and then 
suddenly they were lost; you saw nothing. 
No stick that you could find would reach 
the bottom; there was no bottom. You 
leaned over, thrusting down and down, 
and then you couldn’t reach any farther. 

It was bad looking straight down into the 
deep hole, but it was worse if you looked 
toward the opposite bank. For 
there the brook had a bottom; you could 
see it quite clearly, sandy and shallow, 
with small fishes quivering in the sun 
shine, but at the edge of the hole it broke 
off suddenly; you saw it go right to the 
edge and then all at once there was nothing 
ness—just a dark gap with little strands of 
weed floating out over it in the current. 
And when you looked at that place where 
it broke off it would make you feel queer 
all over, right down to the pit of your 
stomach, so that you had to sit down and 
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dig your fingers into the grass and hold on 
tight. 

There was something about the deep 
hole that made you keep looking at it, 
staring down, watching those wavery slimy 
tree roots Until you knew just how it 
would feel if, one day, your hands should 
begin to slip on the grass bank 

OGER was eight that first summer he 

spent at Granpa’s. There was a real 
swimming pool, farther down the stream, 
where the boys sometimes went. Roger 
was not allowed to go there. He couldn't 
swim yet 

Rob said, “Sometime I'll take you down 
here, and I'll teach you to swim.” 

Rob knew a great deal. He knew where 
a fox’s burrow was, up in the hollow in the 
top pasture, and where, if you crouched 
very still some early morning, you could 
see the little fox cubs come out and play. 
“Jest like kittens,’ Rob said. 

He knew all about snakes, and he knew 
the difference between ordinary hoptoads 
and the kind that live up in the trees and 
have little flat suckers on their toes to hold 
on by That kind, Rob said, you could 
keep in a glass jar all summer and catch 
flies and midges for them to eat, and they 
would sing for you before rain. Rob used 
to keep them. They weren't easy to find. 
There was one lived in the apple tree out 
in the side yard. Roger could hear him 
singing every evening, very shrill and 
small. But however softly he crept across 






the grass and up to the tree, 
before he could even lay his 
hand on the trunk the chirp 
ing would stop. 

Rob said you could find 
those same little toads, some 
times, down in the meadow 
It was while he was looking for them, one 
morning, that Roger first came upon the 
deep hole. 

For a long time he never spoke about it. 
It was a secret place, secret and dan 
gerous. Maybe no one but himself kn: 
about it at all. If he told, then he might 
not be allowed to go there any more. 

Then one evening at supper he said, “| 
guess there’s some awful deep places in 
that brook!” 

He hadn’t meant to say it at all; the 
words just slipped out of his mouth sud 
denly. But Granpa, who was filling his 
pipe out of the red tobacco-can, only looked 
at him a moment in the slow way he had 
and said: 

“Well, I dunno. I guess there’s som 
places is deeper’n others.” 

Granma turned round, with the stack o! 
plates in her hand. ‘There's places where 
it’s way over your head, Roger! You want 
to keep away from there!” 

Jim just laughed. ‘*Why, there isn’t any 
place in that brook that’s over Roger's 
head!”’ 

‘Well, I know there is, so. There's holes 
init. Deep enough to drown him, anyway 
a little boy like that!” 

Rob said, “Why, mother, it’s years sinc 
you were down at the brook!” 

Granma was stout. She couldn’t get up 
or down the slope of the pasture easily. Ii 
she walked even as far as the blackberry 
patch below the road, she got all out ol 
breath. She said: “I ouzht to know th 






































brook as well as you do, livin’ here all these 
years, and I don’t imagine it’s changed any, 
either. Not with all the rain we've had 
this spring.” 

Roger ate his cake slowly. ““What makes 
holes come in a brook, Granpa?”’ 

Jim teased, “Same thing as makes holes 

me in a sock!” 

But Granpa pulled at his pipe, consider- 
ing. “I guess it’s where the current runs 
pretty strong, and then the earth’s kinder 
soft maybe, and it just eats out an’ eats 
out and keeps right on gettin’ deeper 

leeper.”’ 

Roger gave a look round. Granma had 

d the plates into the back kitchen. 
He could hear her steps creaking across the 
floor to the sink 

here’s one place looks awful deep. 
Over the other side, where the big tree is.”’ 
‘You mean acrost on Bates’s land. 
here is a hole some place up there I guess. 
he boys used to get suckers there.” 
Suckers?” 
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“Fish. Big ‘uns 
So long!” Granpa 
stretched his hands 
a long way apart. 

Little crinkles came round his eyes, 
and Roger knew he was joking. But as he 
stood up to push his chair back he said: 

‘I dunno jest how deep it is, along there. 
But I guess you don’t want to go fallin’ in, 
all the same. If you started hollerin’, there 
yvouldn’t be nobody hear vou, unless it 
was Bates’s old cow, maybe!”’ 

Suckers were big fish. They weren't 
big as Granpa said, but they were big. 
They lived down in the mud, where it was 
very deep. 

Roger thought of suckers, nosing about, 
very far down where no one could see 
them, in the deep hole 

It was like thinking about the bottom 
of a well : 

From thinking about the deep hole, 
Roger got to dreaming about it. 

Going to bed at Granma’s was nice. He 
had a bedroom to himself, not a bit like 
his room in the city. It was an attic room 
with a sloping ceiling; right where it sloped 
there was hardly space to stand up. Ceil 
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There was something about 
the deep hole that made you 
keep staring down, until you 
knew just how it would feel if, 
one day, your hands should 
begin to slip onthe grass bank 


ing and walls were papered just alike, a buff 
paper with little tight bunches of brown 
roses on it; you couldn’t tell where the wall 
left off and the ceiling began. Lying in bed 
there with one short candle flickerin 


ng on 
the bureau was like lying in a paper 
lined box. One thought of fun 
things. 

But now sometimes, when the « i 
blown out, Roger used to find himself look 
ing down into the deep hole. He would b 
wading along in the water, quite happil 

5 =) ' rt 
not thinking of anything at all, and th 
suddenly the bottom of the brook would 


break away, and there right before his feet 


was the deep hole, all dark and terrible 





with queer things movin; it th 
bottom Chose were the su id the 
were enormous, like rrea g 
shadowy shapes ill crowded toge er 
lions of them 

In the daytime, wading along TOO 
Roger would all at once remember that 
drean 

N JULY they cut the big ido 





Granpa and Rob and Jim were all dow 
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there, working Continued on 
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Cal T BECAME evident that there 
was little to hope for from the 
righteous and the respectable. 
The priesthood wanted none of 
him. Why should they? Their 

business was in splendid shape. They 

had developed a ritual so complicated 
that no man could possibly find salva- 
tion without priestly aid. The simple, 
easy teaching of Jesus threatened dis- 
astrous competition. The propertied 
classes, dreading conflict with the 

Roman power, looked askance at his 

crowds. The sophisticated sneered because he came from a 

country town; and as for the cultured—who could possibly 

imagine a Messiah except as a graduate of one of the very best 
schools? 

So he was driven more and more into the company of men 
and women who had neither social standing nor the desire 
for it. Some of his finest parables were spoken in their defense, 
and as a biting rebuke to those who were sure they were very 
much better. 

“Then drew near unto him all the publicans and sinners for 
to hear him. 

“And the Pharisees and Scribes murmured, saying, This 
man receiveth sinners and eateth with them.”’ 

It was in response to this murmuring that he told about the 
Prodigal Son. Each of his parables is a perfect literary produc- 
tion; no writer has ever had the temerity to suggest that one 
of them could be improved. But there are degrees of excel 
lence even in perfection, and in its revelation of the nature 
of God and the meaning of human life, the story of the 
prodigal is the noblest parable of all. 

It consists of three brief chapters. The first relates to the 
son at home; the second tells about his wanderings and misbe- 
havior; the third describes his home-coming and his welcome. 

It was a well-to-do home in which the boy lived. His father 
had fields and flocks and servants—everything, as we say, to 
make a family happy. But the boy was not content. He did 
not like the churlish goodness of his elder brother. He 
wanted to be freed from family restrictions, and to see the 
world beyond the hills; so he went to his father and asked for 
a division of the estate. 

Most readers criticize him in their minds for what seems 
like a selfish and inconsiderate demand. It certainly was not 
gracious. According to law he was entitled to nothing until 
his father’s death, when he would receive one-third, and his 
elder brother two-thirds, of his father’s estate. Still, there is 
nothing inherently wrong in the desire of a boy to leave home 
and make his own way in the world; and since his father did 
not criticize him for the request, we need not feel obliged to. 
There is plenty of ground for criticism later in the story. 

His father gave him the money, and the boy started out. 
What were his thoughts that morning when he stopped for a 
moment at the top of the hill and took a last look at the family 
home? Was he setting forth deliberately to waste his money 
and spoil his life? Not likely. Few young men ever leave 
home with any such foolish notion. The idea that there are 
two kinds of people in the world, good and bad, is inaccurate. 
There is a third class, larger than either, consisting of those 
who have no purpose, either good or bad, and these are most 
often in danger, and sometimes most dangerous. He was 
just a lad with money which had come to him without any 
work. A lad who was sent into the world as millions of Ameri 
can fathers are struggling to send their lads—‘‘well-fixed”’ 
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financially —‘‘well-fixed” with every- 
thing except character and the train- 
ing that comes only from struggle and 
hard knocks. 

The second chapter is told in a few 
bold sentences. ‘“‘He wasted his sub- 
stance in riotous living.”  Civiliza- 
tion has produced many inventions, 
but it has not developed any new 
vices. The ways of going to the devil 
are distinctly numbered, and were 
as well known to the very first inhabi- 
tants as they are to us. This is a dis- 
appointing discovery which some members of every genera- 
tion feel impelled to make all over again. Wine, women, and 
gambling—that’s all there is, and their possibilities are soon 
exhausted. The prodigal tried them all, and when his money 
was gone he found that the friends it had brought him had 
disappeared also. ‘‘He began to be in want. 

‘And he went and joined himself to a citizen of that country; 
and he sent him into his fields to feed swine. And he fain 
would have filled his belly with the husks which the swine did 
eat; and no man gave unto him.” 

Much sympathy has been wasted on the prodigal for that 
part of his experience which really calls for little. We should 
be sorry for him during the time when he was wasting his 
substance; but when he was hungry and had a job feeding 
swine, that was the beginning of better days. Hunger is a 
harsh master, but it has produced some glorious masterpieces. 
A great writer will one day go through history and record the 
number of books that have been written and battles that have 
been won by men who would have done nothing if they had 
been better fed. As for the job which the prodigal got—the 
feeding of swine—it was a disgraceful job for a Jew, or, in- 
deed, for any man. But at least it was a job, and as such a 
step up. It instilled the beginning of self-respect; it gave him 
his first clear chance to think. 

And “he came to himself.’ That is a wonderful line when 
you consider it. Every man is a combination of many dif- 
ferent personalities, a battlefield in which the fighters are his 
different selves. Jesus recognized that the best self is the real 
self. “When he came to himself,’”’ he realized that his whole 
theory of life had been wrong. It required no reading of the 
sible to persuade him that he had been a fool; he had inside 
information. It was neither a priest nor a preacher who re- 
buked him; his conscience was his mentor. ‘He came to 
himself’? and said, ““How many hired servants of my father 
have bread enough and to spare, and I perish with hunger!” 
That was a profitable reflection, but it got him nowhere. 
Plenty of men have been deluged with self-pity at the 
thought of their lost opportunities and have remained with 
their feet in the trough. The prodigal was led to emphatic 
resolution, 

“T will arise and go to my father.” 

He was going home to ask for employment at servants’ 
wages. His speech to his father was all carefully worked out: 
but while he was still a long way off his father saw him and 
ran and threw his arms around him. A banquet was made, 
and the neighbors were invited in to celebrate. Every one 
around the house was happy except the elder brother. He 
watched the preparations with ill humor and a not altogether 
unjustified resentment. Where did he come in? What had 
his hard work ever got him? 

“Lo, these many vears do I serve thee, neither transgressed 
I at any time thy commandment; (Continued on page 19>) 








HEN the 

Prodigal Son 
came to himself, he 
said: “How many 
hired servants of my 
father’s have bread 
enough, and to 
spare, and I perish 
with hunger! I will 
arise and go to my 
father, and will say 
unto him, ‘Father, I 
have sinned against 
Heaven and before 
thee, and am no 
more worthy to be 
called thy son: make 
me as one of thy 
hired servants’” 
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A dining-room in a sum- 
mer cottage can be made 
most attractive at little 
expense with painted fur- 
niture, braided rugs, and 
inexpensive, colorful 
chintz. A corner of a 
living-room, below, shows 
an inviting combination of 
a splay-leg maple table 
and a reed chair with a 
cushion matching the print 
curtains, while a paper 
shade on a pottery base 
makes an attractive lamp 








Willow, and maple or painted 
furniture make an attractive 
combination for the summer 
house, especially when color- 
ful chintz is used for the 
cushions and window shades 


The Studio Folios 


These groupings, which show 
inexpensive ways of putting 
a bit of charm or comfort 
into a summer house, may 
answer some of your prob- 
lems. The Studio will be 
happy to give you advice if 
you will write us. Useful 
folios at this season are: 
Hand-Made Rugs; Stenciling 
Furniture and Fabrics; Paint- 
ing Furniture; Dressing 
Tables, Bedspreads and Sofa 
Cushions. Each 25c. Address: 
Good Housekeeping Bulletin 
Service, 57th Street at Eighth 
Avenue, New York City, N. Y. 


The maple table with a 
drawer, fitted out as a 
desk with lamp, blotter, 
and inkstand, is inviting 
and comfortable, while 
the hanging book-shelf 
above it is as decorative 
as it is useful. Today, de- 
lightful, chintz-covered, 
upholstered chairs of the 
type shown below are 
easily found. This charm- 
ing group of chair, table, 
and standard lamp can be 
reproduced at small cost 








































































The summer bedroom may be 
made most inviting with 
painted furniture of a rather 
dashing color, such as light 
blue or apple green, painting 
it yourself, perhaps. In the 
room above is a simple striped 
paper; the window curtains 
which hang just below the sash 
are of rose-colored linen, while 
ruffled, dotted-swiss glass cur- 
tains are drawn back over a 
shade of rose-sprigged chintz 
matching the covering of a 
small, overstuffed chair. A 
dressing-table, which holds 
many suggestions for the wo 
man who can do things for her- 











































































































A wall hanging is 
a delightfully 
decorative back- 
ground for the 
yellow table 
which holds 
books and maga- 
zines and answers 
for a writing 
table. The side 
chairs are black 
striped with yel- 
low, while the 
armchair, match- 
ing the table, is 
upholstered in 
a striped fabric 





self, is illustrated on the left. 
An ordinary table or one of the 
designed dressing- 
proper drawer 


used. The 


covering is a foundation of pink 
crisp yellow or- 
gandy placed over it, finished 
at top and bottom by a gath- 
In the small apart- 
ment or cottage, where only an 


is served, a 


maple, gate-leg table against 
green-painted walls and flow- 
ered short curtains forms a 
pleasant contrast. 
which are also of maple, are of 
a sturdy type with rush seats 


The chairs, 
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By Helen Koue 


ORE and more we are learning to live in 
the open in the hot weather, and the porch 
or terrace becomes the real living-room 


during the summer months. So the Studio this 
month suggests how a porch or terrace may be 
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A standard rose tree and 
strawberry jars filled with 
flowers add their color 
OS: to this charming terrace 
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furnished comfortably as an outdoor living-room. 

Sturdy, weather-proof reed furniture is to be 
found nowadays as attractive in design as it is prac- 
tical, and with it may be combined iron tables and 
chairs which are undismayed by showers, and light 
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Cooperators: Walls, U.S. Gypsum; 
Floor, Ass’d Tile Mfrs.; Shutters, 
Curtis Cos.; Roof, Johns-Manville; 
Paint, Valentine; Furn., Ypsilanti, 
Florentine Craftsmen, Columbus- 
Union Oil Cloth; Acc., Henderson, 
Kottmiller, Wadley & Smythe, 
j Erkins Studio, Mayhew Shop, 
Smokador Co., Troy Sun Shade Co. 


enough to move around with ease. 
This combination of reed and iron 
furniture is a pleasant one, especially 
when the gay colors of the garden are 
carried into the chintz used for the 
covering of cushions, which are brought 
in when it is threatening overhead. 

Many a house has a corner in an ell 
perhaps, or a place on a shady side, 
where there is already a terrace. Or 
if not, with a little thought and small 
expense such a place can easily be con- 
verted into a charming extra living- 
room that is almost a part of the gar- 
den. Indeed, there is a compelling 
charm about a terrace that is a part of 
a little garden as this one is. Colorful 
and brilliant, it is open to the sky, and 
an inviting place to sit or to work in 
the shady hours of the day, and the 
long twilight of summer evenings. 

As always in any sort of decorating, 
the Studio begins with the back- 
ground, Just what furniture or chintz 
to choose for a terrace or a porch would 
depend somewhat upon the color and 
the type of house. As there are so 
many houses either of stucco or paint 
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Autahromes by Harry &. Healy 
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The Studios Service 


Have you problems of interior decoration? If 
you want to know what color of rugs to use, or 
what material to buy for glass curtains, or 
how to make your porches more comfortable and 
livable, write to us, giving details, and our 
Studio decorators will be glad to advise you 






Comfortable reed armchairs and a 
sofa with big, soft, linen-covered 
cushions turn this terrace into 
an extra outdoor living-room. It 
opens on, and is part of, a gar- 
den where lovely flowers are 
an ever-changing part of the 
scene. The iron table and chairs 
are convenient for serving tea 


in white or cream, the Studio shows a 
color scheme which could be used in 
many places. The stucco walls are of 
a soft, deep yellow. The floor of the 
terrace is of tile, in an oatmeal shade, 
sized by black cement pointings, form- 
ing a pleasant background for the pale 
yellow, stick reed furniture, with its 
gay, hand-blocked linen cushions. The 
shutters and penteave of the house 
being painted a deep green, iron tables 
and chairs of the same color were 
chosen. The reed furniture in pale 
vellow is given its character by the 
covering of the cushions. The yellow 
linen used for them is the background 
for a jungle of green leaves, with exotic 
lotus flowers, through which a little 
red clipper ship is drifting. 

At one end of the terrace stand a 
large, comfortable reed sofa and an 
armchair. A little iron table with a 
glass top stands between them, with 
magazines, cigarettes, and ash trays 
within easy reach of chair and sofa. 
At the far end of the terrace, by the 
cedar trees, is another comfortable 
reed chair (Continued on page 240) 
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MODERN FRENCH FURNITURE “& y 
AND LIGHTING FHXTURES 


Designed by 


These distinctive lighting fixtures of 
clouded glass plates held together 
with bronze bands are by Jean Perzel 


‘Ruhimann, ‘Dim, and Jean Perzel 





The essence of electricity is expressed in 
these fixtures. The ceiling light is made 
of glass boxes set between larger plates 


These two cor- 
ner brackets of | 


milky glass are 
re outlined in black 





iron. A groupof 
different-sized 
boxes looking 
like a Chinese 
puzzle (left). Re- 
sembling a sky- 
scraper, this fix- 
ture is another 
type of corner 
bracket made up 
of a series of 
broken angles of 
glass joined to- 
gether with iron 
strips of varying 
thicknesses 














This cabinet desk made of “loupe 
d’amboine”’ is shown open and closed. 
The entire front panel has delicate 
ivory lines, inlaid diamond-wise 


















































This startling banquette, by 
Dim, entirely made of ivory 
and snakeskin, is remi- 
niscent of Roman designs 





Two arrow-like ground-glass plates 
invisibly joined together make this 
bracket designed by Jean Perzel 





Ruhlmann made this table of ebony 
macassar. The top lets down so 
that it may be used for a fire screen, 
as illustrated in the group below 
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The door of the cabinet below is one 
piece of tortoise-shell framed in ivory 
and tortoise-shell marquetry beading 





HE modern movement in interior 

furnishings, and especially in 

lighting, which now dates over a 
period of some twenty-five years, has 
developed many interesting designers. 
Undoubtedly France has led the way in 
the “Art Moderne.’’ Even before the 
war there were exhibits of the ‘Indé- 
pendants of the Salon of Decorative 
Arts.” 

Since then, men like Siie, Mar, Djo 
Bourgeois, Eric Bagge, and Ruhlmann 
have continued to design in this man- 
ner, broadening and altering perhaps, 
but showing a disregard of all that had 
gone before in the matter of line, tex- 
tiles, wood and designs. 

This movement has spread and today 
is causing wide-felt interest in Europe 
and America. Like the French, Dutch, 
Germans, and others, Americans are be- 
ginning to do some excellent designing. 

Ruhlmann, one of the French pioneers 
of the modern art movement. has left 
behind the stark asceticism of his con- 
iréres. Some charming examples of line 
and wonderful texture in wood are 
shown in the desks, opened and closed, 
and the cabinet above, which he de- 
signed. Like the others of this school, 
he works in new and little-used woods, 
such as sycamore, light walnut, ebony- 

















Ruhlmann designed this graceful desk of 
ebony macassar inlaid with a darker tor- 
toise-shell and lined with gray doe-skin. 
Dim makes a chair of highly polished 
palissandre upholstered in glistening green 
satin showing the Directoire influence. 
Below, a pedestal table of simple lines is 
shown against a Modernistic background 








Ruhlmann accents the swelling curves 
of this polished macassar desk by 
outlining them with ivory inlay 





macassar, “loupe d’amboine,”” and in 
lacquer. With these unusual woods, 
ivory, tortoise-shell, coral, jade, and 
metal are all used. The metal, however, 
instead of brass to which we are accus- 
tomed, is aluminum, highly polished. 

On a plain surface, such as that of the 
lid of the desk when closed, delicate 
ivory lines, inlaid diamond-wise, show 
fine workmanship. ‘The use of ivory is 
accented and repeated in the knobs of 
the two drawers, and in the tips of the 
two front feet, where rectangular pieces 
of ivory form the finish. 

Djo Bourgeois, Dim, and Eric Bagge 
work in straight, box-like, rectangular 
forms. They all like extreme simplicity 
of line and beautiful, polished surfaces. 
Ruhlmann adds the delicacy shown in 
the pieces illustrated, much of his work 
having grace and luxury. In contrast 
to this, however, is the pedestal table 
with a massive base. 

Naturally, this trend in art is still in 
its infancy, but in the evolution of 
it we may look for something lasting 
and beautiful, and perhaps the advent 
of a new and permanent period in the 
history of furniture. How great will be 
the influence of this movement, however, 
only the future can tell. 

In lighting, (Continued on page 240) 
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By James Swinnerton 
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OOK at your nose, the little mo ionkey CI tied, 

An’ laughed an’ ite till he had to hold his side. 
The little tapir said, “I think it’s lots more fun 

To have a nose like mine than absolutely none.’ 
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ALM, polite, with movements oe. 
Such is mother buffalo, 

But her actions meek and mild 
Are not reflected in her child. 





Corrment 1928 BY JAKES SWINNERTON 
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The 
OVERNOR 
LADY 


Finds That in the 
East as in the West 


eA mericans Are 
Mine 
Own 


People 


HAT would vou think of a sum- 
mer like this? 
A motor trip up and down the 
Atlantic seaboard, through a 
dozen states, exclusively in summer resort 
territory, in a seven-passenger sedan driven 
by a young college student thoroughly 
familiar with the country and ever solici 
tous of the comfort of his passenger. From 
the Canadian line in Vermont to the lower 
Shenandoah Valley in Virginia; traveling 
conditions ideal. Consider also perfect 
roads, nature in finest array—verdant 
mountains, deep tangled wildwoods with a 
wealth of bloom shining through the foli- 
age; contacts, too, with the finest people of 
the land—the great, near-great, and just 
plain people; hospitality and kindness 
without measure; and added to all these 
happy conditions, weather delightfully 
cool everywhere, even as far south as Vir- 
ginia. Surely this must suggest a pleasant 
picture to the fancy of any person. 

Here is another: A contract for a lecture 
engagement, every single night except 
Sunday for eleven continuous weeks, in a 
different town each time, necessitating 
daily motor trips averaging perhaps sixty 
miles, and sometimes amounting to two 
hundred and more at a stretch; the ever 
present consciousness of an obligation to 
offer to an intelligent, if long-suffering, 
public a speech constructive in character, 
and to “put it over’ every single night in a 
manner acceptable enough to hold the 
audience even though the rains descend, 
the floods come, and the winds beat upon 











Nellie Tayloe Ross, the first woman governor, spends 
a summer touring the East on a Chautauqua circuit 


not founded on a rock. 


' 


the tent-—a tent 
Not so alluring a picture, it may be said 

Blend the two, and vou have a composite 
of my summer as lecturer of the Swarth- 
more Chautauqua Association. A some- 
what strenuous program I regarded it in 
prospect, as I started out from my Western 
home. Now, looking back, none the worse 
for wear, and with an experience much 
enriched, I count it among the distinct 
privileges of my life. 

Public speaking may seem easy to the 
casual observer, but in reality it levies a 
heavy tax upon the resources, physical and 
mental, of the performer. The suggestion 
of physical tax may arouse questioning in 
the minds of the uninitiated. So it did in 
mine when one whose professional ex- 
perience qualifies him to speak with au- 
thority first informed me that no activity 
affords more thorough physical exercise 
than public speaking. Assuming that he 
had in mind the strenuous type of orator, 
pacing up and down the platform, and with 
wild gesticulations ‘‘tearing a passion to 
tatters,”’ I observed that some speakers are 


very quiet, to which he replied that muscu- 
lar movement is not necessary to exercise. 
If the pangs of hunger which follow forensic 
effort add testimony, I can vouch for the 
truth of the statement. As for the mental 
and nervous strain, the period most difh 
cult for me is when a speech is pending and 
I am vet unprepared. When once my 
chaotic ideas are marshaled in my mind, 
my confidence is greatly stimulated, and 
vet even at the last moment, when | walk 
out on the platform, the thought often 
occurs to me: “This may be the moment 
when I shall suffer partial or complete 
mental paralysis. My points may elude 
me and I shall be put to utter confusion.” 
Such a horrible possibility as this keeps 
one constantly on tiptoe. 

Having eschewed notes after the first 
speec h I ever made in public , certain that 
they were the one thing that cou/d put me 
to confusion, and yet remembering the 
painful experience of one speaker whose 
memory failed him completely at the 
crucial moment, I started on the Chau- 


tauqua itinerary (Continued on page 204) 
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Wat 1S a Good 


NUESTMENT? 


wr. you in doubt about your capital? Anxious to know how to invest 
it, or 


to decide if your present placing of it is good or bad? This 


article will give 


bonds. If you wi 


NE morning, several 
months ago, I re 
ceived from a woman 
living in the South a 
letter which ran as follows: 
“IT am going to be in New 
York next month, and 
I should like to have 
the name of a reli 
ableinvestment bank- 
er who will look over 
my list of securities 
and advise me what 
to do. About two 
years ago my _ hus- 4 
band had a stroke, 
and since that time 
| have been manag- 
ing our affairs as best 
I could. But I am 
utterly untrained in 
business matters, and 
though I have tried 
to be very safe and 
conservative and to There is 
look before I leap on 
account of the chil- 


Four big, 


dren—we have three—I realize my igno- 
rance, and it makes me anxious for the 
future. My husband, before the stroke, 


was a successful business man, and we en- 
joved a very comfortable But 
since his sickness, things have not gone so 
well. And in particular, I am troubled 
over his investments. In looking over his 
papers, I came across five hundred shares 
of oil stock which has never paid a cent. 
And there are other stocks which don’t look 
any too good to me—but I can not be sure! 
The worry of it all has begun to affect my 
sleep. You know how doubly sinister 
things always seem when one is wakeful in 
the night? 

“As far as I can ascertain, my husband 
had no particular plan in investment— 
just bought sort of hit or miss. The fact 
is, he was such a good money-maker that 
the saving end didn’t interest him. And 
he’s always been very enthusiastic over 
new things. I don’t want everything to 
go to smash if I can help it, and my hus- 
band is still too ill to trouble with details. 
So I am just going to shoulder this load 
myself. My idea is to have a thorough 
financial housecleaning and see exactly 
where we stand. After that, I’d like to 
manage affairs myself, with the help of a 
first-class investment adviser—preferably 
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income. 
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solid 
groups are rails, public utili- 
ties, industrials, and govern- 
ment and municipal bonds. 
rarely 
in all of them at the same time 


sh further assistance, we can help you. 


investment 


a depression 


a woman who will answer a 
million questions as we go 


along. Where can I find 
such a person? Some one 
who won't mind teaching 


me the abc’s of investment? 
For I am bound to learn!” 

I forwarded the desired 
information and turned over 
the letter to a firm of invest- 
ment bankers, members of 
the New York Stock Ex- 
change. It is a well-known 
institution with branches in other states, 
and a special investment department for 
women, headed by a specialist who has 
made a name for herself by her honesty 
and dependability, her keen knowledge of 
economic conditions, and her sound judg- 
ment and common sense. Within the last 
five vears women have attained a perma- 
nent place in the fields of banking and fi- 
nance, those two great citadels of commerce 
which have hitherto been considered es- 
sentially masculine and impossible for the 
feminine mind to capture. But women 
have carved an important niche for them- 
selves in these two lines of endeavor, and 
many have revealed extraordinary business 
acumen in their market transactions with 
stocks and bonds. Being more patient and 


to check the desirability of your stocks and 


See page 189 






painstaking than men in matters of detail, 
and in explaining complicated financial 
situations in simple terms that the average 
investor can understand, they have won 
the confidence of the public to an unusual! 
degree. And the woman in this particular 
firm is at the top of her profession, skilled 
able, and scrupulous to a degree. 

“Here is a client for you,” I wrote her, 
enclosing the woman’s letter. ‘She 
sounds sensible and eager to learn. Will 
you please teach her some of those abc’s 
she mentions, and let me sit in at the con 
ference as a financial observer on the side 
lines?” 

She promised, and in due course the 
woman from the South, Mrs. Wentworth 
Cass, arrived. She was a slim, alert, gray- 
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haired woman with a firm little chin and 
deep, straight-gazing, blue eyes lighted by 
a steady courage and will. <A force to be 
reckoned with. Capable, level-headed and 
not easily taken in. It appeared that she 
had carefully checked up the standing of 
the firm in New York before keeping the 
appointment. 

“I just couldn’t afford to 
chances,” she explained. 

“Quite right,” smiled the specialist. 
“That’s the first important step. The fi- 
nancial sagacity of investors is measured 
largely by the skill with which they choose 
the investment bankers who shall serve 
them. The more you check up, the more 
the honest firms will be pleased. And now 
do you want to talk over your list of securi- 
ties with me? You brought it with you?” 

Her new client nodded. “I—I want to 
talk over everything!” she burst out. “I 
want to learn’’—she paused to fumble in 
her bag for her list, and her fingers, I 
marked, were trembling—‘‘well, for ex- 
ample, just why some of these investments 
are bad. They are, I know. But the 


take any 
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trouble is,’ she twisted the list nervously 
in her hands, “I don’t even know what a 
good investment is! I’m just that much 
of a fool. What constitutes a good invest 
ment anyway?” 

“That’s an easy one,” smiled the expert. 
“The ideal investment is a combination of 
three factors. First, it should safeguard 
the capital. Second, it should increase that 
capital. And third, it should show a profit- 
able return in the wav of income. Some- 
times vou find one of those factors present 
and the others absent, but the ideal invest- 
ment—the kind we're all looking for,” 
she laughed, “to make our everlasting for- 
tunes- -is the one which gives the best com- 
bination of those three factors, security of 
capital, increase, and profitable revenue.” 

Mrs. Cass stared somberly down at the 
list; her mouth was grim. “I don’t see a 
single security here that meets all three of 
those requirements,” she said. “But take 
a look at it. Tell me what’s wrong.” 

The specialist reached for the list; she 
studied it thoughtfully; a little frown 
sprang out between her brows. Mrs. Cass 
sat watching tensely, braced rigidly in her 
chair as if she were at the dentist’s. Her 
face was pale. The silence became painful. 

Finally the specialist spoke, and her 
voice was grave. “Some of these com- 
panies I’ve never heard of.” She paused 
and added reassuringly: ‘‘They may be all 
right. But some of the shares are worth- 
less—fly-by-night, wildcat stuff. Your 
husband evidently liked to take long shots. 
And as the great bulk of his holdings is 


By Elizabeth 


Frazer 


Illustrated 


by 
T. D. Skidmore 


in companies which are un- 
listed, it may be hard to find 
a market right away. Asa 
whole, it’s a bad list—lop- 
sided, and far too specula- 
tive even for a business man 
who is making a lot of money. 
it smashes every rule of 
sound investment. How- 
ever,”’ she smiled, ‘‘don’t be 
too down-hearted; I’ve seen 
dozens just as bad or worse. 
Just so long as the average investor trusts 
his own judgment and thinks he is skil- 
ful enough to choose his own securities 
without special knowledge of the security 
market and without a carefully thought- 
out plan, we're going to have bad lists 
like this one, and people are going to 
lose money on them. If a man is unmar- 
ried and is willing to pay the piper, all 
right. But if he is married and trying to 
build up an estate for his family in the 
future, he’d better stick to the rules.’’ She 
studied the list once more. “Some of these 
securities we can doubtless realize some- 
thing on, but you'll have to take a loss.” 

“Wouldn’t it be better to wait,’ sug- 
gested her client hopefully, ‘‘and see if 
they won't increase in value?”’ 

The expert shook her head. “No, we'll 
get out while the going is good. Some of 
these companies, I happen to know, are on 
the toboggan slide. Those are the listed 
ones; the unlisted ones we'll have to in- 
vestigate. But one rule of sound invest- 
ment is to cut vour losses and let your 
profits ride. Don’t wait, hoping you'll win 
back some day what you’ve lost. Get out. 
He who cuts his loss and runs away has 
funds to invest another day. I am not 
talking now, of course, of the slight dailv 
fluctuations in the market of a good secur- 
itv, but of one which shows a steady de- 
cline. In such a case, take your loss with- 
out delay She checked off on the list the 
names of certain stocks. ‘‘These should 
be sold at once.” 

The client adjusted her spectacles and 
bent over to look at the stocks in question 
She leaned back and sighed. “I remember 
the day my husband bought those stocks,” 
she said musingly. “He came home, glow- 
ing with enthusiasm, and said he’d made 
an investment which would make us in 
dependently rich some day.” She drew 
a deep breath. “All right. Sell them. 
And now, will you please tell me why that 
list breaks all the rules of sound investment? 
I'd like to know.”’ 

“Well,” replied (Continued on page 184) 
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peari gray 
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flecked with 
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piece cos- 
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traveling 
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PATOU’S 
lailored coat 
thcape ha 
just the right 


lines to make 


it suttable for 
travel; it is 
beige “lain 
age,” one of 
the new 
smart sum- 
mer fabrics 
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HERE are many 
contributing factors 
to the pleasures of 
traveling, but for the 
woman of taste, the ques 
tion of clothes is of first 
importance. The right ones 
ill make her trip the perfect thing she 
ants it to be; the wrong ones may mar it 
and spoil it completely. To avoid such 
pitfalls and to tell vou just what to take 
im vour travel wardrobe this summer, we 
have pictured here the smartest and most 
appropriate clothes from the early mid 
season openings in Paris. 
he tailored suit or tailored ensemble is 
most important, for it will be worn much of 
the time during the day, and on the oppo 
site page are two such traveling suits of the 
smartest type. Then the cardigan jacket 





suit in some sort of knitted or woolen effect 
It packs into very little 
shows no wrinkles whatever, and 
may be worn on deck, on a train, sight- 


Is indispensable. 


space, 














PATOU’S beige cloth 
coal and WORTH’S 








tailored suit of dark 
gray novelly homespun 
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wll find there an old friend who will be glad 
lo give you advice or suggestions about shop- 


ping. Good 


Bureau, 15 7 


Housekeeping 


1 Paix, will 


del 


Information 
you 
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seeing, and for all kinds of informal 
traveling occasions. Worth’s little tailored 
suit at the top of this page, and the 
Lelong suit on the next page, are alto- 
gether perfect for this utility type of cos 
tume. There are always moments when a 
neutral-colored needed by the 
summer traveler, and the one in beige at 
the top of the page is ideal 

Printed dresses worn with a dark silk ora 
light-weight woolen coat might be sub 
stituted for the heavier, more tailored ty pe, 
especially for short train trips. A suit of 
this tvpe is shown on page 72, altogether 
cool and practical, its color navy-blue. 
Chiffon is easily packed, and the wrinkles 
hang out in a very few moments, therefore 
the afternoon frock may be similar to the 
It is an excellent choice 


coat is 


one on page 73 

because worn with a dark coat it is quite 

tailored in feeling: without a coat and with 

a broad-brimmed hat the effect is light and 

of the afternoon. Two or three of these 

thin dresses (Continued on page 183) 
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CYBER’S navy-bl 

t ré pe de ( Aine t nat 
and pr lka-dot fro 
arecot land SeTVICE able 
for short train trip 
because of the color; 
both banded with plain 
blue and white silk 


CHAMPCOM 
MUNAL designed 
this excellent fall tra 
eling coat or street 
frov k, left, for their 
midsummer opening. 
It is tobacco color wit h 
a collar of beaver fur 
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C [te NEWEST DETAILS 


F RO M DA Q| J 


FOR THE JPORTS MODE 


ROLANDE has designed this use 

ful and lovely striped chiffon frock 
which might easily be included in 
the summer travel wardrobe to be 
worn wilh a dark coal to match o1 
with a broad-brimmed aflernoon hat 
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DRECOLL’S mid-sea 
ollection in Par shu 
nelly ne arts, 
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dkerchices with t 


posing corner n dark 


ors. It is white silk with 


navy-blue, and is caught in 
achic fashion with ared ring 
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off with crystal slides to p 
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Two fabrics are smarter than one, says thi Below: Bergdorf Goodman poika-dotted ba 
midsummer town hat, which combines na md Si ahs Fi tth . ioe. flower; Kurzman pigi 
baku straw and 7 hite piqué to match a hee ind Saks-Fifth Ae ¢. gardenia. Carved 
Chanel dress; both from Be ergdorf Goodman = . Ls jade-like choker and bracelet, Kurzman 
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Leghorn is perennially smart for formal 
wear, but adopts new lines, narrow in front 


and wide at sides and back. Yellow flowers 
and green pi ping trim the hat, from Kur-man 
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dotted silk bow tie 
Jou may have the 
dress im pongee 
olor with a red or 
a light green pique 
acket, or a white 
dress with either a 
peach, light blue, 
r maize-colured 
ackel; 14 toe 20; 


+ ; Gre 
price 1s 15-75 


} if uthf l ai d be 
oming to the ma 
tron is this charm- 
ig, polka-dotted 
silk dress for after- 
noon parties (2 nd 
1 TOU NW WAVY 
blue or black with 
white dots and 
while vestee It i 
entirely soft and 
graceful, the fr 
th plaited over 
Kirt and bow, the 
back fiat; es, 10 
to 18, or 38 to 44; 
it is only $16.75 
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HOW TO ORDER 
Just send a check or money-order, together with description of 
size and color wanted (give bust and hip measurement also) to 
Good Housekeeping Shopping Service, 57th St. at 8th Ave., 
N. Y.C., and yourorder will be promptly filled. Weshall be glad 
to send samples of the materials, all of which are really lovely 


All cut out to your own size from lovely French voile, this cool and pretty 
frock (at left) is semi-made. The front is completely tucked for you; the 
hand-drawn white linen collar and cuffs are made up, and the belt and buckle 
and comflete directions are included; all you have to do is sew up the seams 
and hem it; white, orchid, copen-blue, or nile-green; sizes, 14 to 42; $3.25 


Little silk jackets are smart, and this one of rayon with embroidered pocket 
(at right) comes with a lovely washable crépe silk sleeveless frock, the frock 
white, the jacket in either royal-blue or sea-green, skirt plaited all around; 
14 to 20; $16.75. Hand-woven sandal slippers, low or Cuban heels; 2% to 8; 
in tan or white; only $5. Choker of amethyst or topaz colored stones; $3.gyo 
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In the most en- 
chanting summer 

lors, this two- 
piece crepe de 


Chine frock (4th 





in row) is smarily i 
hand-fagoted. It 
has a wide band at 
the hips which ties 
in a side bow, and 
the skirt is on a 
ilk bodice and has 
plaits mm front; in 
orchid, green, roval- 
blue, raspberry or 
vellow » I4 lo 3; 
iu is only fry 75 
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For garden — tea- 

parties or wed- 
dings, @ lovely, 
printed chiffon 
we piece fro k 

3rd in row) with 

irdle bow comes in i 
maize or French- 
blue background 


printed in gay | 





FEF EREO PEA 


‘ olorful flow er and 

fruit design; the 
skirt is altached 
toa crépe de Chine t 
lip and plaited; 
hem is pie oled, 

14 to 20; $10.75 
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Ol, one-piece, 
vil red, plaid silk 
rock for hot weather 
days in the 





sleeveless dress with 
smarl new neck and 
@uarrow siring 
belt that ties in back 
There are two box 
plaits in front and 
I mes im rose, or 
green, or blue plaid 
on ia white bac k 
round; in all sizes, 
10 lo 42; only $5.05 


Every body has a 
printed linen frock 
th summer, like 
this one pier e dress 
with long sleeves 
(2nd in row). It 
comes in two color 
combinations; white 
with blue, or white 
with green design; 
the vestee, collar and 
cuffs of white linen 
bound x ith the color 
of the dress; belt all 
around; one pocket 
with plaits below it; 
s1se5, 16 to 44; $9.75 


finished. The shoulders are stitched, the novel front is finished, the collar at 


front, all-around belt, and embroidered tie; both come in white, maize, pu 


























Tennis fans sponsor this sleeveless crépe de ¢ hine frock with three plaits on 





each side for fulness. It is exceedingly smart worn with one of the 
dotted handkerchiefs, and comes in white, flesh, or nile-gre rat s 
$16.50; red-and-white or navy-and-white silk kerchief; $5; women’s tenni 


racket with red trimming; $5; canvas keds, crépe rubber soles; 21 to 8; $2.50 


Semi-made is this beautifully tailored, washable, striped, silk broadcloth fro k 
Ny 


(right) which comes to you all cut out to your size with the difficull sewing 


tached, all you have to do is sew up the seams and hem; all material in- 
cluded; green, lavender, or French-blue stripes on white; 16 to 44; $8.05 


Indispensable for traveling, or general wear in town, is this summer costume 
vith long silk coat (center below) and sleeveless frock. The coat is plain, un- 


lk, the of silk crépe like rajah with plaits in 





lined, washable, rough 


w red. and the coat may be had in black; 14 to 38; coat $16.75, dress $15.75 






















































For sports in the 
country or summer 
mornings at home, 
this smart sweater 
f silk and wool (4th 
n row) and crépe 
de Chine kirt lo 
match make a lovely 
and inex pensive cos 
tume; the skirt is on 
a bodice, plaited in 


front; blue, vellow, 














green, pink orred,the 
sweater with white 
mixed in it; 34 to 
j2; the sweater ts 
$6.95,the skirt $5.05 






















































BEAUCRAFT 
SUIT 


To travel correctly, wear a smart Beau- 

craft tweed ensemble. Right: a tray 

equipped with four hangers is remov- 

able, turning the Wheary Wardrolette 

Junior into a commodious hatbox 
78 
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ASK YOUR DEALER 


You can buy this trade-marked luggage 
in your own town by asking your dealer 
for it. If for any reason you are unable to 
find it, please write Good Housekeeping 


UGGAGE was one of the first fashion industries in America t 
realize the importance of a trade-mark, hence the finest luggag« 
— is nationally distributed and is protected by a trade-name. 
The portable wardrobe luggage shown on these pages has beer 
chosen with care by the Director of Fashions from manufacturers 
whose distribution is wide enough to insure vour finding the various 


trade-marked articles in or near your local shop. 
Modern travel by motor and by air, combined with the greater 
compactness of woman's dress, has produced a new phase in luggage 
is to travel light, and great 
her needs. 
today il 


requirements. Every woman's aim 
strides have been made in hand-luggage to satisfy 
Wardrobe luggage 


cludes not merely heavy trunks, 
but hand-luggage as well—cases 
that any porter will carry and in 
which clothes hang, securely held 
in place by cushioned tops to pre 
\ good example 


vent wrinkling. 
illus- 


is the Hartmann Tourobe 
trated below, which convenient], 
travels under a Pullman seat or 
on the running-board of an auto- 
mobile. The Oshkosh Taxi Ward 


robe and Belber Midget Trunk 


Much depends on the fine appearance of 
luggage, hence the Oshkosh Chief Taxi 
Wardrobe below, of duck with distinctive 
bandings, which matches a shoe case, 
ge if bag, and duffle bag beside the car 


arried by hand, the 


center OcloWw, 18 


Light en ugh lo be « 
Hartmann Tourobe, 
equipped with running-board fixtures. 
Below, a Winship Migrator Suitcase 
includes a distinctly new hanging device 
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shown on tnese pages fulfill essentially practical requirements. 
Now that the air is conquered and airplane travel is an every 
day occurrence, especially in Europe, small, compact luggage be 
comes a necessity. Cases no larger than a square hatbox are now 
equipped with wardrobe conveniences and trays that make travel 
a delight. Thesé are shown in the Wheary Wardrolette Junior, 
of colored canvas, and the Hartmann Aerobe on these pages. 
In the enclosure of a suitcase Winship has developed a ward- 
robe treatment of interest, as shown in the Migrator Suitcase on 
the opposite page. One large hanger with four subdivisions car 
ries four dresses. Either end of the hanger fits into the spring 
clips in the cover, and the single follower-strap serves to retain 
both hanger and dresses snugly in the cover. The Revelation 
Suitcase, by a patented device of hinges, adjusts itself to fourteen 
different sizes and is thus ever ready for the last minute's over- 
flow. Another suitcase boasting three travs, illustrated in the 
Seward Litewate Locker below, greatly simplifies packing. 
Smart luggage should match in fabric and color—trunks and 
bags alike. An interesting example of this fashion is shown in 


the luggage carried by the traveler on the opposite page. The 


Oshkosh shoe case, golf bag, and duffle bag of cord duck gaily 
striped in red and vellow match the miniature Taxi-wardrobe in the 
group below, on the same page. Many houses are showing colored 
luggage, and here the importance of matching is even greater 


Three trays, in the Seward Litewate 
Locker below, contribute greater ease 
to packing, while the Revelation Suit- 
case, by a patented hinge device, can be 
automatically adjusted to 14 different 
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BEAUCRAFT COAT 


Particularly suited to avia- 
tion is this chamois or cape- 
skin Beaucraft coat. At 
left, the Belber Midget Trunk 
is a portable wardrobe with 
removable trays for modern 
travel by air, land, or sea 


Air travel, a daily occurrence 
in Europe, requires compact 
luggage. The Hartmann 
Aerobe, illustrated at left, 
is equipped with wardrobe 
conveniences and trays; 
it makes flying a_ delight 
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lhe group at the right 
consists of J-18, a wool 
ersey gumper and skirt, 
J-19, a smart flat-crépe 
frock, and J 20, a prac- 
tical wash print. The 
patterns are 50C apiece 





Below, another wash print 























dress, J-21, 4goc, has a 
hat to match, J-25. The 
coat, J-22, 4oc, of cotton 
or linen, also has a hat 

the same material, 


J-26. Both hats for 25 


Le 
j-21 
6 to 16 
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By Caroline Gray 


HE secret of being well and 

suitably dressed, for the young 

girl no less than for her 
mother, lies in the possession of 
stvle sense and good taste. And 
mothers are realizing more and more 
that good taste is acquired and not 
innate, and are beginning to de- 
velop it in their daughters at an early 
age by allowing them to help in the 
selection of their own clothes. <A 
little guidance, a suggestion here and 
there, and you will lay a foundation 
of good taste which will prove a 
blessing to its owner. And how can 
training along this line progress more 
pleasantly than in the choice of suit- 
able patterns and the materials from 
which they are to be made? 

The frocks in the group above are 
unusually attractive rhe sweater 
or blouse at the left is made of the 
new polka dotted jerse\ in medium 
and light green. The knife-plaited 
skirt, which is joined to a bodice 
top, is of (Continued on page 240) 
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The dishcloth bag above carries a foreign 
design in orange, green, and black. Printed 
Pamphlet No. 8901, 25¢, carries full design 
for this and for two envelope bags. Dish- 
cloth 25c, wool 50c, total with pattern, $1.00 

















The ch uming scene from a Colonial minuet 
above, the needle-portrait of an 18th-century 
soldier, and the white linen towel with the 
cr titched ships in several tones of Delft 
blue, are from Set P, 50c, the new black and 
white set which also carries the three cross- 
stitched articles at the right of the page and the 
white envelope bag at the top. This set also 
carries many other quaint designs in shaded 
silhouette for scenes, portraits, figures, and birds 
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A useful and smart envelope bag is the one at the 
left above. Made with wool on canvas in three 
shades of green it harmonizes with nearly any 
summer costume. Printed Pamphlet No. 8001, 
25c, carries this and the dishe loth bag at the left, as 
well as another envelope bag not shown. Canvas, 
20c, wool, $2.10, total with the pattern, $2.55. 
The white envelope bag at the right is lovely with 
summer frocks and comes in Set P, 50c, the new 
black and white set. Canvas, 20c, wool, $1.00, a 
total of $1.70 with the pattern. The bathroom set 
below, with the diamond monogram, is both new 
and smart. Each letter is outlined in a darker 
shade of the color used for the monogram, thus 
producing a shaded effect. Printed Pamphilet 


No. 8902, 25c, carries three complete alphabets of 
these shaded letters in three different sizes. Full di- 
rections for making these monograms are included 








Anne Orr’s new prints from authentic old silhou- 
elles are shown below. No. 10 is Thomas J effer- 
son by Chapman, 1802. No. 11 is a Colonial 
portrait of 1780. They may be had on either sil- 
ver or cream paper, 7 x 10 ins., 50c each. No. 8 
is John Knox, painted on a mirror in the 16th 
Century. No. 9 is an early portrait of Andrew 
Jackson. These come on silver paper only, 7 x 10 
ins., 0c each. No. 13 is a Southern statesman 
by Thompson, and No. 12 is a South Carolina 
belle of 1820. No. 14 is a portrait, done in 1793, 
of General Ludwig von W olzugen, who was teacher 
to Kaiser Wilhelm the First. No. 15 is a matron 
of 1830. The last four mentioned are printed 
on either silver or cream paper, 5 x7 ins.,25¢ each 
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A new method of shadow quilting is shown 
on the useful bag above, made of thin silk 
with the quilting padded in colors. Hot- 
Iron Pattern No. 89-7804, 25c¢, carries di- 


rections for this and other designs not shown 


Mother Dear 
She loves, she dreams, 


and she’ understands. 
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Anne Orr’s new Shadow Silhouette Set P, 
soc, is a combination of silhouette and shad- 
ows. Ii is p in black and white and 
intermediate gray tones, and ts most effective. 
It contains working diagram and directions 
for the sampler of the Mother above, for the 
‘portrait of Abraham Lincoln, and also for the 
chair back with its quaint cross-stitch scene. 
A new illustrated article on silhouettes, 
Pamphlet No. 8900, will be sent for a 2c stamp 
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N UNEXPECTED thing happened. The mannequin lifted her head suddenly, 
and twirled on one foot—a swift, happy twirl, like a phrase from some wild 
dance. In a flash it was all over. Jimmy felt ashamed, almost, of having looked on 
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Worn on a Night of Storm, it Guided 
eA -Man’s Heart Home 


IMMY DELAHAY entered the 
study of his flat with an unen- 
thusiastic step. It was not a 
large room, and the light from 
the wood fire, skipping elfishly over 
the outlines of chairs and tables, leaped 
across and upward to Jimmy’s face. 
Boredom was all that it found to il- 
lumine there. The voung man, forget- 
ting toturnon the lights, stared vaguely 
round the familiar, shadowy place. 
rhe great chrysanthemums that stood 
near the open window were swaying—he 
could see that. He could hear the silky 
swish they made. They had the bitter, 
satisfying smell of autumn. Jimmy took a 
deep breath of it, and some of the boredom 
left his face. 

Rain streamed against the window; wind 
rattled it. ‘‘What a night this will be at 
home,” thought Jimmy, and turned his 
eyes toward where, through undrawn cur- 
tains and beyond a few chimneypots, he 
could see his allotment of London sky. 
He was thinking how, above the Kentish 
Weald, the signs and forces of this storm 
would be all spread out for a man’s delight 
or fear. The moon would be racing through 
windy pools of sky; clouds. gathering to 
resist her, would be swept aside and broken 
and forsaken; leaves that vou couldn't see 
would be whirling down to the earth ‘n a 
desperate saraband. One might touch 
vour face for luck. There would be the 
sound of rain in the hedges, rain in the 
grass. And on the horizon you might catch 
sight of a flurried star. 

Jimmy looked past the chimnevpots at 
his allotment. But it had nothing to show 
him. It looked exactly like a piece of 
brown serge. One would think it had 
nothing whatever to do with these custs 
and whirls. But then, as Jimmy knew, the 
sky does not usually let Londoners see its 
goings-on. He strolled across the room to 
draw the curtains, but before doing so 
leaned for a minute on the window sash and 
looked down at the street. 

Jimmy lived on the top floor of a Geor- 
gian house in a Georgian street near 
Knightsbridge. He understood that most 
of the stately houses in his street were now 
divided into flats, and he supposed grudg- 
ingly that the other people possessed 
paneled walls like those he cherished in his 
own rooms. The rents in Jimmy’s street 
were high and the curtains silky and dis 
creet. Beyond these two facts, in spite of 
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the vivid monologues of his housekeeper, 
he knew nothing of his neighbors. For 
such is the strange way of Londoners. 

He stared down now into the miserable 
evening. The surface of the street was like 
oilcloth, and the wind and the rain were 
whipping dismally against the legs of an 
errand boy who had the pavement to him- 
self, and welcome, just then. There were 
lights behind some of the silky curtains. 
Jimmy’s eyes fell casually on the first-floor 
windows of the house opposite. There 
were three of these windows, flat-faced, 
peasant things, all obviously belonging to 
one large room. The curtains had not been 
drawn yet, and the two end windows were 
in darkness, but the middle one held a pool 
of light, and in this a piece of every-day life 
was going forward. 

The light came from a lamp which stood 
on a table in the left side of the window. 
It was a china vase-laiip, flowerily pat 
terned and with a pleasant bulge in its 
figure. Its shade was flowery, too. The 
ight which it cast illumined away beh'nd a 
bit of paneled wall that seemed to be 
ivory-colored, and touched the eighteenth- 
century curve and gloss of a tall bureau. 
Nearer, it shone on a gray-covered, high- 
backed armchair, in which a woman was 
sitting. Her head was tilted to the corner 
of the chair back, and her eves were closed. 
The face thus lifted to the light showed 
white. The bones of it were strong and 
classic and covered smoothly with clear, 
fair flesh. The brow, from which the 
brown hair was brushed back, was broad 
and rather prominent, overshadowing the 
deep-set eves which were still closed. 
Nose and mouth and chin were all well 
made and full of character. It was a face 
that, seen even thus, without the light of 
eves to sweeten and explain it, stirred re- 
spect in Jimmy. “She must be pretty 
tall,’ he thought, observing the slim, 
strong line of her leg from toe to hip. He 


noticed, too, that her shoulders were 
broad, and her throat was snow-white. 
Her hands were white, too—or, rather, 
the one he could see was, because her 
left one was covered by a stocking 
which she must have been darning a 
minute before. There was an open 
work-box on a low table near her. 
*‘How fine she looks!’ he thought 
Just then the woman moved her 
head and opened her eves. A girlina 
brilliant green frock passed between 
the lamp and the gray chair and dropped 
on a stool facing the woman and, to his in- 
tense regret, with her back to Jimmy. For 
he had seen enough, as she flashed across, 
to realize that she was lovely in a young, 
modern way, with an arrowy frame and a 
shining, curly Even now, as she 
talked to the older woman, Jimmy could 
see her soft, sweet profile and the smile on 
her red mouth 
What a ma 


are!’ he said, his e' 


head 


contrast they 
es going back to the 
strong face that had come fully to life, now 
the eves were open. The woman was bend- 
ing forward over her work-box and smiling 
at the talk. Her face was singularly sweet 
and sincere. The girl stretched out her 
hand and chose something to eat from 
among the disarranged tea-things under 
the lamp. She had a flat dressmaker’s box 
on her lap, and leaning her elbows on it, 
she munched the ungainly thing she had 
doughnut. The 
woman had threaded her needle and was 
darning again The two continued to 
talk. 

Jimmy stared on, only afraid that his 
interest in the scene would somehow tele- 
pathize itself across the street and prompt 
them to draw the curtains. 

“It’s, it’s marvelous!” he gasped. “It’s 
the most exquisite picture! Framed like 
that bv the window—their two forms, 
that sweet strong face, the shadows, the 
old-fashioned feel of the room—that light, 
that miraculous light! It’s Rembrandt, 
that's whatit is! Amarvelous Rembrandt!” 

He leaned closer against the window, 
polishing it clear of his breath with his 
handkerchief. 

The girl was fumbling at her brown 
dressmaker’s box. and the woman leaned 
forward, waiting to see what would come 
out of it. There was a lot of tissue-paper. 
Jimmy felt so much part of the scene that 
he could almost hear the noise it made. At 


gniticent 


~ eke. , = 
selected It looked like 





last there was pulled out and shaken and 
waved in the air an absurd and dazzling 
garment. It seemed to be a short coat of 
some kind—a jacket, Jimmy called it 
but it was so frivolous that one could 
hardly dare to attribute a purpose to it 
beyond that of being beautiful, as it un- 
doubtedly was. It might have been the 
coat of some amazing pajama suit, but 
that its essential quality was too faéry and 
unvulgar for that. Besides, there were no 
trousers about. The box lay empty and 
scorned on the floor. Jimmy gave up won- 
dering what it was for, and just looked at it 
It was made of velvet, but velvet so fine 
and silky that the coat, drooping from the 
girl’s white hand, really did look as if it 
could slip through a wedding ring. Round 
the neck there was a funny little up- 
right collar of whitey-gray chinchilla, 

and there was chinchilla, too, at the 
edges of the long sleeves. But the 
right word for the color of the coat 
eluded Jimmy at first. It was the 
softest, most beguiling young red—a 
color which has nothing to do with 
scarlet—like a bright rose in the sun 

or a very unusual peach, thought 
Jimmy. And then he suddenly knew 

that it was the exact color that the 
cherries were at home in Kent on the 

last day before they reached perfec 
tion—bright rose red that has been 
washed on over ivory. “Cherry 
colored,” he said triumphantly. But 

he did not mean what the inaccurate 
world means by cherry-colored. He 
was a man of Kent. 

He watched the two women eagerly. 

He was hoping that the bright-haired 
voungster would try on the 
“She'll be marvelous in it,”’ he said, 
exultantly observing how the new 
flash of color had heightened the Rem- 
brandt quality of the group. But the 
girl had slung the coat into the wo 
man’s lap. Jimmy could see the shy 
smile on the grave, classic face; but 
after a delay which he knew was filled 
with protests and laughter, the woman 
stood up and pulled the coat on over 
her gray frock. 

She drew it tight round her, as shy 
people do when they try on clothes, 
and stood then, looking down at the 
girl, who seemed delighted with the 
effect. This was, indeed, amazingly 
good The French cut of the gar 
ment was not wasted on that tall, 
loose frame, and the living color threw 
light and youth on to the face above it. 

“A nervous mannequin,” thought Jimmy 
with a smile. “She hates peacocking.”’ 
For the woman was standing very still, 
and her head was bent low, as she con- 
templated the new coat. 

And then an unexpected thing happened. 
The mannequin lifted her head suddenly, 
laughed at her companion and, still laugh- 
ing, twirled suddenly on one foot, a swift, 
happy twirl like a phrase from some wild 
dance. Ina flash it was over, and at once 
almost feverishly, the coat was flung off 
and, silver lining upward, tossed into its 
box. The woman took up her darning 
again and sat down. But Jimmy knew 
that the little scene had crystallized itself 
there for him in the last second of the twirl. 
The gracious and unexpected movement 
had heightened and sharpened the sig 
nificance of the scene. Something poignant 
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had crept in, something emotional. Jimmy 
felt ashamed, almost, of having looked on. 
And then he thought of Rembrandt again, 
and he realized that true loveliness always 
gives to the beholder a breath-taking sen- 
sation that he is drawing too near, that he 
is being indecent. 

The emotion dropped. The woman was 
darning; the girl was folding the coat back 
into its box. Jimmy thought of how he 
had wanted to see her wear the jacket, en- 
hancing its extravagance with her extrava- 
gant, bright youth. ‘She’s the loveliest 
thing,” he said, watching her bent profile. 
And then it struck him that if she had 
played the mannequin and twirled on her 
toe to parade her beauty, the gesture would 
have been lovely still, but obvious. “Funny 
thing,”’ said Jimmy, remembering that 
second’s twirl of a dance and how it had 
moved him. 


Then the woman stood up and crossed 
the room to draw the gray silk curtains. 
He watched her from window to window, 
and when she had shut him off completely, 
he drew his curtains, too, and turned to his 
leaping fire. He felt happier and more 
befriended than when he had come in. 

Jimmy Delahay was in his thirty-first 
year, strongly made and of medium height. 
His head was squarish; he had bright eyes 
and a wide, childish mouth. His hands 
were the sturdy ones of a practical man. 
He moved quickly about the room now, 
switching on lights, finding cigarettes, 
throwing wood on the fire. His way of 
moving showed him as an intelligent and 
impulsive person, but the queer joy with 
which his eves rested again and again on 
the flowers that shone about the room 
must have given pause to any observer 
about to index him as just a_ healthy 
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Jimmy sat down near the fire and 
gave himself up to tea drinking. 
He felt sheltered at last at this new 
fireside. The whole room delighted him 


and well-tailored Englishman. Not that 
Jimmy had notions about himself; indeed 
there was no reason why he should have 
notions. He was an engineer, and en- 
gineering, when it does not run to genius, 
is a pedestrian job like any other. In 
Jimmy’s case, though he was far from 
being a fool at it, engineering did not run to 
genius. He was satisfactorily and lucra- 
tively employed in the distinguished firm of 
consulting engineers, of which years before 
his father had been the shining light. Jor- 
dans and Delahay, with their offices in 
Westminster, were a sound concern, and 
safely niched there with the glory of his 
father’s name falling like light about him, 
he found life easy enough in an every-day 
way. If he did not find it exhilarating, here 
is why: 

Jimmy’s father and mother had died 
within a few months of each other when he 


was five. He had only a blurred memory of 


them. Afterward he had gone to live with 
Uncle James, his father’s elder brother, at 
the old family farm in Kent, in the heart 
of the Weald. Uncle James had a son, 
Maurice, a year older than Jimmy. And 
with this wonderful adventurous Maurice 
for boon companion, with gentle Aunt 
Alice for ally and comforter, and with 
Uncle James to demonstrate what the fear 
of God might be, Jimmy had spent his boy- 
hood. The Weald was an alluring play- 
ground, and with dogs and ponies the two 
boys had got to know their corner of it 
pretty well. Schooldays had separated 
them from it, of course, but there had been 
long vacations. ‘To Jimmy these were the 


only significant bits of the year, for he 
learned to adore the gentle, wide stretches 
of the Kentish land where his fathers slept. 

The Delahays were descended from a 















Huguenot exile, and had been people 
of importance in their adopted county 
for four hundred years. ‘The farmhouse 
in which the first generation sheltered 
had yielded to the prosperity and am- 
bition of that Maurice Delahay who had 
been head of his house in the reign of 
Queen Anne. This gentleman had 
built for his posterity a moderately- 
sized manor house, red-bricked and 
designed in the sub- 
dued elegance of his 


day Hie had done 
his job well; Hays 
Farm, as the stately 
house still called it- 
self, was in the twen 


tiethcenturv asource 
of lawful pride to all 
the Delahays, and 
had become a mel- 


~ low part of its green 
7 and leafy setting. 
| It was indeed a 


lovely ,modest house, 
as English as_ the 
elms that 
stood massed behind 
it to the north, and 
as restrainedly civi 
as the clipped 
vew hedges that 
shadowed and guard 
ed its terraced lawns. 
Its long-windowed, 
paneled rooms were 
furnished with the 
walnut and rosewood 
and dim brocades of 
the elegant century 
in which the walls 
were built; its china 
cupboards were full 
of old Worcester and 
old Spode, and the 
pot-pourri that 
sweetened the draw 
ing room was still 
made from the recipe 
of Anne-Marguerite 
Delahay, who was 
gathered to her 
fathers in the year 
of grace 1720. 

Che modern Dela- 
were bv no 
means rich as our 
century understands 
riches, but the es- 
tate of Havs Farm, 
soberly and justly managed as it had al- 
ways been, could still vield to its owners 
the dignified and easy living to which the 
family had long been accustomed. James 
Delahay, 'immy’s uncle, husbanded the 
place weil, and loved it with a narrow 
passion whose fierceness seemed to cloud a 
little the sweet and sunny inheritance. 
Jimmy sometimes caught himself thinking 
that the old place must have been more 
grateful for the erratic devotion of his 
father Maurice, the vounger son, who loved 
it and was al 


golden 


li ed 


hays 


lways running away from it, 
than for the unbending tenacity with which 
Uncle James held it in his heart. Jimmy’s 
father, loving the place, learned to love 
other things, too. Besides, he had a touch 
of genius which carried him wide of tradi- 
tion sometimes. But he had in his blood, 
and carried in the grace of his limbs and of 
his mind, the (Continued on page 194) 





Every well-regulated kitch- 
en should have a fan or 
other ventilator to be used 
at all seasons of the year 


HE periodic hot spells of summer 
bring talk of keeping the kitchen 
cool. The objective is not so much 
to keep the kitchen cool, for it will not be 
cooler than the temperature of the day, but 
rather to prevent it from becoming hotter 

A well-ventilated kitchen is the first 
step. This is a point too often neglected, 
but if the Institute recommendations, as 
given on page 90, for the placement and 
use of an electric fan or ventilator are car- 
ried out, a circulation of air can be ob- 
tained that will surely bring relief on hot 
day S. 

The kind of fuel you use in your kitchen 
range has a lot to do with the temperature 
of your kitchen. If you use gas for fuel and 
you are considering new equipment, you 
will find an interesting development in the 
insulated oven. Although all ovens are 
insulated in some way, these newer ones 
are so insulated that what is technically 
known as “heat loss” from the oven is 
greatly reduced. Since most of the heat is 
held in the oven, comparatively little 
escapes into the room—a big point in keep 
ing your kitchen from becoming hotter 
People who live in sections of the country 
where there are long periods of very hot 
weather would do well to investigate a 
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Electric 
ranges have 
ovens so in- 
sulated that 
little heat 
escapes. The 
burner be- 
neath the 
Dutch oven 
is on “low” 





The gas range at 
the left has an in- 
sulated oven. A 
waterless cooker is 
being used on one 
of the top burners 


of the Institute Staff 


range which is equipped with such an oven. 
All well-constructed electric ranges have 
ovens so well insulated that heat does not 
get out into the room to any great extent 
If you use coal or wood during the winter, 
but also have electricity available, the 
purchase of a small electric oven or electric 
fireless cooker for summer use is well worth 
considering. These electric ovens and 
electric fireless cook- 
ers have low current 
demand and may be 
operated safely from 
a convenience out- 
let. Such equip- 
ment, however, does 
not provide top- 
stove cooking space, 
so obviously it must 
be supplemented by 
other appliances—a 
hot plate or plates, 
percolators, toasters, 
table stoves, etc. 
— nn There are small 
agement the main electric ovens sold 
course of a meal with a table stove, 
can be prepared in that is, a table stove 
the small electric is provided to rest on 
oven shown at left top of the oven 

































































But some of these combi- 
nations can not be used 
from the ordinary con- 
venience outlet because 
the total demand of cur- 
rent is too great for the 
capacity of either the con- 
venience outlet or the 
circuit. The Institute, 
therefore, has not ap- 
proved combinations of 
this kind, and for small 
electric ovens our ap- 
proval applies to only the 
oven when used separately, 
and does not apply if a top 
stove is supplied as part 
of the oven. By careful 
management it is possible 
to prepare the entire main 
course of the meal in one 
of these ovens. The uten 
sils, as well as the choice 
of foods, must be con 
sidered, however. In the 
illustration, we show the 
arrangement of an oven 
meal consisting of baked 
potatoes, meat loaf, and a 
casserole of vegetables. A 
large roast and pan- 











































































































































































































food, rather than to allow it 
to escape into the room and 
thus increase the temperature 
of the kitchen. In this con- 
nection our cooking utensils 
can be of help. This does not 
mean that it is necessary to 
use special utensils for sum- 
mer cooking, but is merely to 
suggest that we look to our 
equipment to see what can be 
used to advantage at this 
season of the year. 
Whatever our choice of 
utensils, we should make sure 
that they fit the heating 
element we are using. Goop 
HOUSEKEEPING Institute has 
long stressed this point with 
regard to electric range cook- 
ing, but it is equally impor- 
tant for gas and oil ranges. A 
flame that extends beyond 
the edge of the pan is not 
helping to cook the food, but 
is adding to the heat of the 
kitchen. In this connection 
it is well to remember that 
except in a few cases, where 
rapid evaporation of liquid 
is desired, nothing is gained 
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After the heat is off, cooking will 
continue for hours on_ stored 
heat, making the electric fireless 
cooker excellent for summer use 
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These triplic: te Saucepans may 
be grouped together, making 
it possible to cook several 
foods over one top burner 


browned potatoes can be cooked 
satisfactorily, but, of course, there is 
not room for other foods at the same 
time. Meat and vegetables, or a 
combination of meat and vegetables, 
may be prepared en casserole in a 
variety of ways. The small oven is 
also adapted to broiling and to the 
baking of such foods as puddings, 
cakes, biscuits, and pastries. 

In the electric fireless cooker we 
have a heavily insulated cooker with 
a small loss of heat through radiation 





‘BULLETINS FOR THE 


SUMMER 
Jellies, Jams and Pickles . ae 
Frozen Dishes and Iced Drinks 25¢ 
Vegetable Main Dishes.... 25¢ 
Salads and Salad Dressings 250 
Cooking with Electricity 25¢ 


Sandwiches and Hors d’Oenvres 25 


To help you in the management of your 
summer meals, we have prepared two 
weeks’ menus for July. These menus have 
been worked out with the thought of using 
the equipment and utensils which we have 
talked about on our pages this month. They 
can be secured by sending ten cents in 
stamps to the Bulletin Service Bureau, 57th 
Street at 8th Avenue, New York, N.Y. 











—and so again of particular appeal in 








the summer. It is possible to use the 

electric fireless cooker in either of two 

ways. It may be used exactly as vou use 
the oven of your range for baking breads, 
cakes, and pies, and for roasting meat; or 
it may be used for foods which can be 
cooked slowly for several hours at a lower 
temperature. When using the cooker as 


an oven, the heat is left on during most of 
the cooking process in order to maintain 
the higher temperature necessary, and the 
same attention must be given it as for oven 
For longer cookery the elec- 


cookery, 


tricity is either turned off, or in some 
cookers is shut off automatically, as soon 
as the food reaches the desired tempera- 
ture. The cooking is continued on the re- 
tained or stored heat, but at a much lower 
temperature than in the quick, direct 
process. 

Cooking on top of the stove presents a 
different problem. In this type of cookery 
a certain amount of heat is produced, and 
our concern is to use this heat to cook the 





This steamer combination can 
be used as a Dutch oven and 
also provide means for cooking 
several foods over one burner 


by letting the food boil violently. 
Water boiling rapidly is not one bit 
hotter than water boiling gently. 
Bring it to a boil and then reduce the 
heat to the point where the food is 
kept boiling gently. This is a matter 
not only of comfort in summer, but 
also of economy. 

There are on the market various 
utensils which for one or more reasons 
are economical from the standpoint of 
fuel consumption and therefore are a 
good choice. Of these perhaps the 
most familiar are the pans which come 
in sets of two or three and are known 
as duplicate and triplicate saucepans. 
These can be grouped together, 
making it possibie to cook several 

foods over one burner. They can be used 
on gas, electric, and oil stoves. 

The Dutch oven, another familiar cook- 
ing utensil, can be used for preparing the 
main part of the meal. Its tight-fitting 
cover prevents the steam from escaping 
into the kitchen, a decided convenience on 
humid davs. Braised meats, en casserole 
dishes, and stews can be prepared in it. 
Such a dish, supplemented by a salad and a 
fruit or frozen (Continued on page 214) 
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If a gas plate is being 
used for summer cook- 
ing, a portable oven is - 
almost indispensable " 


A steam pressure 
cooker will save time 
and fuel in preparing 
meals in summer 


T IS summer time and 
vacation time again 
with all its enthusi- 
asms, allurements, and 
problems—for some of us, 


as many problems as allurements. 
mer time does not always spell rest for 
mothers and housekeepers, but this is more 
often than not our own fault, because we 


have let the summer prograin de 
scend upon us without an ade 
quate campaign of planning for 
these glorious weeks that ought 
to bring rest and relaxation and 
sheer happiness to every mem- 
ber of the household. 

Whether your summer baili- 
wick is a rough shack in the 
spicy North Woods, a rambling 
little old farmhouse in the coun 
try, or what our realtors dub a 
‘“‘ventleman’s estate by the sea,”’ 
the note to strike in all prepara 
tions must be that of actual 
simplicity, in execution as well 
as in effect. Living in the win 
ter time in any community pre 
sents a complex program at best, 
and if we can not achieve the 
simple life in some degree in the 
summer, we fail somehow at our 
job as vear-round home-makers. 
It is easy enough to decide upon 
this note and achieve it economi 
cally and even artistically in 
such matters as household equip 
ment and wardrobes, but when 
it comes to the culinary end of 
things, we are squarely met with 
the law of supply and demand 
in all its glory. 

The suggestions made here are 
addressed especially to the 
mothers and housekeepers whose 
summer stage is a_ simply 
equipped cottage far enough 
away from a large community 
to change the face of the average 
winter food problem. All house 

SA 


Sum 


keepers know 
that the program 
for meals in the 
summer time 
must be flexible, 
because so many 
of our activities 
depend upon the 
weather. Need 
less to say, there 
should be an am 
ple supply _ of 
hearty foodstufis 


The attractive china on the cottage 
table below was loaned by William 
Pitcairn Corporation, New York 


Cooks an 





By Helen 


In Collaboration 


which are adapted to rapid-fire concoction 

Before making out the list of staple sup 
plies needed for summer cottaging, it is al 
ways provident to discover first just what 
facilities will be available for food buying 


in your locality. 


rhe supply of milk in 


some summer communities is sometimes 
unreliable, and in this event it is advisable 
to lay in a generous quantity of evaporated 
or powdered milk, both of which are useful 


and 


economical for cooking. 


Freshly 


killed poultry, butter, and eggs are often 
available, although it is always well to ar 
range for the delivery of a regular supply 
of these, as well as milk, before the season 


opens 


food will 





An oil range with a built-in oven 
offers many facilities to the cottager 








he demand of the cities for these 
summer products increases each year, as 


transportation and 
storage facilities im 
prove. The same 
thing may be true of 
fresh-water fish, even 
though vour summer 
home is on some 
lake. If your scene 
is the seashore, sea 
be more plentiful and should be 
made the most of If your 
household includes at least one 
ardent angler of almost any age, 
your fish problem will become 
negligible 

Clean fresh meat is at times 
difficult to procure in country 
markets. Some housekeepers, 
with a fairly large number to 
provide for, have a standing 
order for a bi-weekly express de 
livery from their own butcher or 
one in the nearest large center 
Of course, there must be ample 
refrigerating space to do this 
However, this whole problem 
can often be met by using less 
fresh meat in your summer 
menus if necessary. Poultry, 
fish, eggs, and cheese, as well as 
the canned meats, fish, and sub- 
stantial soups may often take its 
place. ‘And in making your 
selection of these canned sub 
stantials, vou will find much 
help in articles relating to these 
foods in the February, April, and 
June issues of Goop Houst 
KEEPING in the current year. 

Many sections of the country 
abound in fresh berries, cherries, 
and apples for sauces and pies, 
and all manner of green vege- 
tables, which are available to cot 
tagers. However, in some dis- 
tricts, deliveries of fresh fruits 
and vegetables are uncertain 
and infrequent. In this event 
purchase a representative sup- 
ply of the canned variety at the 
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beginning of the season. You will save on 
vour food budget by so doing. 

Chere will, of course, be a succession of 
impromptu picnics to plan for, so let there 
be plenty of sandwich spreads and materi- 
als on hand. Somewhere on the list make 
room, too, for a small cache of dainties 
such as anchovy paste, caviar, olives, nuts, 
cic., for some festive occasion, as well as 
some good brand of sweet 
chocolate to serve after swim- 
ming. And a large tin of 
marshmallows for toasting! 

A word of advice here for the 
kitchen engineer. Service in a 
simple country home or cot 
ta.e is often of the inexperi 
enced variety; in fact, many 
housekeepers prefer to send all 
laundry out of the house and 
divide the cookery and other 
housework among the various mem- 
bers of the family. Enough can not 
be said in favor of arranging all sum- 
mer housework on a carefully-planned, 
cooperative basis for young and old. 
li may even seem best to let the tasks 
be allotted in rotation to avoid 


ges 


By all means 
equip your 
kitchen with a 
steam pressure 
cooker of some 
variety. Such a 
utensil will 
sure you of foods 
cooked thor- 


as 















The toaster shown above 
gives excellent service on 
either a gas or oil stove 


Waffles provide an excel- 
lent “‘one-thing’’ meal for 
the summer, and the waf 
fle iron shown at left has 
a non-tarnishable finish 


oughly in a minimum of time with a 
minimum amount of heat, both of 
which are major considerations for 
housekeepers who are doing their own 
housework. A waterless cooker, too, 
is a splendid helper. For information 
as to its use see page 214 of this 

Summer cottage housekeepers would de 
well, too, to keep their table appointmer ts 


as simple and 
] 


issue 


easy to care for a 





any feeling of monotony, only 


possible 


Paper cups attractive 





see that there is always at least 
enthusiastic cook in the 
kitchen, 

An increasing number of cot- 
tages and houses in the country 
are being wired with electricity, 
making it possible to use an 
electric range or fireless cooker 
for meal preparation. Such 
equipment is discussed in detail 
in the article, ** Pointing the Way 
to Summer Comfort,” on page 
86 of this issue. Some cottages, 
too, are equipped with fuel gas, 
and either a gas range or a gas 
plate with a portable oven like 
that shown on the opposite page 
may be used. ‘The country cot- 
tage may, however, boast of 
nothing but a temperamental 
wood stove or a coal stove. In 
this event it may be expedient 
to take with you an oil stove 
with a portable oven for quick 
heating and what little cooking 
Is necessary on hot days. Or you 
might care to consider an oil 
range having a built-in oven 
one of this type has recently 
heen approved by the Institute 
and is shown at the bottom of 
the opposite page. If you have 
frequent need of a broiler, there 
are several top-stove portable 
types which can be used on oil, 
elec tric, or gas stoves. The In 
stitute will gladly send you a 


an 
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COTTAGE MENUS 


Luncheons Dinners 
SUNDAY 
Clam Juice Cocktail Pressure-Cooked Ham 
Stuffed Tomato Salad Soiled New Potatoes in Le 
Layer Cake Sutter 
New Beets 
Strawberry Shortcake 
MONDAY 
asserole of Fresh Vegetables Sliced Ham 
browned with Cheese and Potato Salad 
sacon Fresh Fruit Pie 
Fruit Cup 
PUESDAY 
Tuna Fish Soufflé Cheese and Tomato Souf 
Fruit Tarts Green Vegetable Salad 
Blueberry Cottage Puddi 
WEDNESDAY 
Clam or Fish Chowder French Beet Stew 
Caramel Custard Lettuce Salad with Chee 
Raspberry Whip 
THURSDAY 
Waffles Stuffed Baked Vegetable 
Creamed Minced Ham Tomatoes, Peppers and 
Blueberries and Cream Cucume 
Ege and Sardine Salad 
leed Melon 
FRIDAY 


Seotch Broth 
Baked Bananas 


Broiled Fish Fillet 
Fried Tomatoes 
Baked Potatoes 


Cucumber Salad 


Berries and Cream 
SATURDAY 


Eggs Baked with Cheese 
Popovers and Jam 


Fricassée of Chicken with 
ix Beans in Butter 
Fresh Layer Cake 


decorated in blue, rose, lavender, 
and gold can be purchased for 
use on the table instead of drink 
ing glasses and great dish- 
washing savers. Tablecloths 
and luncheon sets with a water 
proof covering similar to oilcloth 
can be purchased in plain and 
patterns, and _ not 
only fit in with the cottage at- 
mosphere, but eliminate much 
laundry work. Even the weekly 
cleaning of flatware can be dis- 
pensed with ( omplete sets of 
flatware with an_ attractive 
finish that will not tarnish can 
now be purchased. This new 
finish requires only an occasional 
rubbing with a cloth to remove 
fingerprints. It is most suitable 
not only for cottage use, but for 
home use as well 


are 


decorated 


Hé 





se 


| And now we come to the 
menus themselves. It was In a 

| tinv, weathered cottage on the 

_ shore of a lovelv inland lake in 
Northern Michigan that the 

writer, at about the age of 


twelve, first learned that there 
was real artistry in the prepara- 
tion and serving of food, no mat 
ter how simple the ingredients 
Two cousins came in to a cool 
living-room ravenous from 
morning of strenuous boating 
At end f pine table 
scrubbed to a_ satiny finish 


a 


Rice 


one ot a 











list of these upon request. 








was ( 


med on page 173) 














This type of ventilator is 
particularly suited to kitch- 
ens. The fan is reversible 
and will exhaust warm 
air or bring in fresh air 





welcomes a 
breeze in summer, when 
even the artificial breeze 

from an electric fan is an appre 

ciable relief Every modern 
office and factory is provided 
with electric fans or means for 
cooling and conditioning the air, 
but in our homes we are slower 
to take advantage of this kind of 
equipment. Every home in the 
heat belt should have at least 
one fan, not merely for a direct 
breeze on hot nights, but for 
moving and circulating the air 
at other times 

In the last decade much ex 
perimental work has been done 
investigating the subject of air 
condition as related to health 
and comfort. It is now generally 
accepted that movement of ai 
is an important factor for attain- 

Experiments show 


VERY one 











ang comfort 

that stagnant air soon becomes 
uncomfortable although the 
temperature and moisture may 


rec ognize 
t] 


be within what we now 
as the limits 
so-called comfort zone 

A gradual but 
definite change is taking place in 
the method of building homes. 
The trend is toward what will be 
practically air-tight construction. 
Insulating materials placed in the 
walls, better window construc 
tion, with weather stripping and 
double sash or storm windows 
all tend to reduce the infiltration 
of air which in the past has been 
accepted as a necessary evil or 
rather something to be expected 
from ordinary house construc 
tion. Heating plants of the 
steam and hot-water types do not require 
the introduction of fresh outdoor air i-r 
maintaining the circulation of the heated 
air throughout the house, but instead 
through the medium of radiators the air 
in each room js recirculated as the heating 
progresses. This means that no fresh air 
enters the house through the medium of the 
heating svstem 

The trend toward air-tightness in house 
construction will make necessarv a new 
technique with respect to air conditioning. 
Instead of just a heating plant as we now 
have, in the future, in all probability, we 


90 


necessary for 1e 


nevertheless 





An ordinary electric 
fan properly mount- 
ed will help to ven- 
tilate the kitchen. 
The fan in the illus- 
tration faces win- 
dows on the opposite 
side of the room 
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Best Present 
“Methods anda a Forecas 


By George W. Alder 


Consulting Engineer of the Institute 


shall have an air-conditioning plant. This 
plant will operate automatically to recircu- 
late the air through the house, to temper it 
either by heating or cooling, and to hu- 
midify it to the proper point. When this 
time arrives, the open window will no longer 
be a symbol of the well-ventilated room or 
house. Even today in our modern public 
buildings such as theatres, and 
some office buildings, complete air con- 
ditioning is an accepted fact 

We have made much progress in heating 
our homes, but little has been done toward 
cooling them, although one step in this 


SC hools. 








This device is designed to 
keep the air in motion 
without creating a strong 
draft; it is equally effec- 
tive in winter or summer 


direction at the present time is 
the use of insulating materials in 
the walls and below the roofing 
to retard the progress of the heat 
from the sun’s rays. For those 
of us who can not migrate to the 
cool mountains or seashore in 
the summer, there is no escape 
from the heat at home. Need 
less to say, this condition will 
not always be true. Some day 
we shall refrigerate or cool the 
air in summer as we now heat it 
in winter. Cooling is perfectly 
possible, as has been demon 
strated in public buildings, but 
it has not come into general use 
in homes because of the expense 
Perhaps we shall first make a 
start by providing refrigerating 
or air-conditioning equipment 
for one or a few rooms in the 
house, so as to have at least one 
or two places that are comfort 
able during the hot weather. 
But until the happy day ar 
rives when we can cool the air to 
suit our liking, we must take full 
advantage of what is now avail- 
able to make us more comfort 
able. Electric fans offer much 
help, and for that reason they 
should be used generously. The 
kitchen should have a perma- 
nent fan, either of the built-in or 
installed type, or an ordinary fan 


may be used if it is properls 
placed The built-in fans are 
Z usually reversible, so they may 


be used for carrying warm air 

out of the room or bringing fresh 

airin. Of course, when these are 

being operated, for example, for 

taking out the warm air, a win- 

dow should be opened at the 
bottom, or an adjoining door opened to 
permit the free access of cooler air. If the 
ordinary type of electric fan is used, it 
should be mounted quite high, about seven 
feet above the floor, adjacent to the range 
and pointed toward a window. The idea is 
to create circulation in such a way that the 
warm air rising from the range will be car- 
ried to the window and of course replaced 
by cooler air from the rest of the room and 
from outdoors. A fan is so necessary in the 
kitchen that an outlet should be provided 
make the connection 
(Continued on page 223) 


for it, so as to 
convenient. 
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Comparison of the dress and sample after a season’s launderings shows no fading of color 


COLORS ¢hat are FAST 


Are What Women Are Asking For Today 


WO vears ago we asked the readers 

of Goop HOUSEKEEPING to answer 

a number of questions on a per- 
ennial problem in housekeeping—the prob- 
lem of fast-colored cotton fabrics for spring 
wardrobes and furnishings. Discouraging 
stories of fading colors in cotton dresses and 
draperies had long been coming to us, par- 
ticularly at this season, and the Institute 
therefore considered it a matter of major 
importance that fast-colored fabrics be 
made more available if possible. 

In Goop HovuseKEEPING for June, 10926, 
we reported on the answers to our ques- 
tions. Over eighty percent who answered 
told us that they wanted, and were asking 
for, “fast colors.”” Although in many 
cases the colors sold as fast had faded, only 
about two percent reported any attempt 
to return the faded fabrics and claim a 
retund. The great majority were still 
“setting” the colors at home, thinking that 
this might prevent possible fading even 
though the colors were sold as fast. 

Our survey convinced us that the whole 
question of fast colors needed more atten 
tion on the part of purchasers. , Much had 
been done during recent years to make fast 
colors more available, but much remained 
to be done. A growing number of manu 
lacturers were producing fast-colored cot- 
ton fabrics, and a number of these were 
attaching to their fabrics a guaranty as to 
lastness. They were also ready to stand 
squarely behind this guaranty. 


By 
Katharine A. Fisher, 


Director 


It was clear, however, that many other 
fabrics that were being sold as ‘‘fast’’ faded 
quickly when laundered or exposed to the 
sun. And when purchasers attempted to 
return faded goods that had been sold to 
them as fast-colored, dealers often made 
a satisfactory adjustment difficult or im- 
possible. Sometimes they blamed the 
soap, sometimes the power laundry, or 
they claimed that no fabrics could be made 
fast to sun. In fact the word “‘fast’”’ was 
vaguely defined. Did it mean fast to sun, 
or only to laundering, or to both; and was 
there any generally accepted standard for 
fastness? We could find no definite answer 
to such questions. 

Goop HousEKEEPING Institute has just 
completed among our readers another 
survey on fast colors. Following the 
United States Weather Bureau reports, 
our survey included districts having the 
greatest number of sunny days, centers 
registering the highest temperatures, those 
parts of the country having the greatest 
rainfall and high humidity, hard water 
districts and smoky cities. Colored fabrics 
must meet widely varying conditions of 
laundering and wear, and we wanted to 
find out how they were doing this. 

The first question we asked was, “Are 


you willing to pay a little more for fabrics 
if you know that they are dyed with colors 
that are fast to washing and to sun?” 
The answer was almost unanimousls 
“Yes.” Cottons were reported as giving 
the most trouble in fading among house 
hold fabrics, with silks following rather 
closely after them. Dresses, and second 
to these, draperies, caused by far the 
greatest trouble and loss through fading. 
As compared with the Institute survey 
of 1926, an increasing number were asking 
for ‘fast colors,”’ but by far the greater 
majority of those answering were finding 
that these colors faded However opti 
mistic notes such as this were more fre 
quent, “I find a marked improvement in 
dyes the past few years.’ It was interest- 
ing to us to find that nearly thirty percent 
of those who answered were reporting to 
their dealers the fading of colors that had 
been sold to them as fast, and asking for 
adjustments. Two years ago, only two 
percent reported that they were doing 
this. However, much difficulty was still 
experienced in obtaining satisfactory ad 
justments when complaints were made 
Some dealers were still putting the blame 
on the soap used in the home laundry 
while others were stating that the powel! 
laundry was at fault. Many women ex 
pressed the opinion that no adjustment of 
any kind could possibly compensate them 
for all the trouble and disappointment 
caused by fading (Continued on page I 32) 
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A table set on the terrace adds a note of charm to the simplest meal 


For ‘PORCH and 
GARDEN PARTIES 


AN you think of a lovelier place to 

have a party than a_ garden? 

Either a big garden with long 
stretches of grass and trees, or any kind of 
outdoor space which vou are fortunate 
enough to have. In France, on the first 
warm day of spring, all the little cafés and 
restaurants move their tables and chairs 
out-of-doors on the sidewalk or into the 
court, and they are not put back until late 
in the fall, so that there is a long season for 
eating out-of-doors. In our enjoyment of 
these outdoor dining-rooms, we learn that 
a large space is not necessary ; a small porch 
or shaded court is as pleasant as a large 
garden. Considerable space, of course, is 
necessary for a formal garden party which 
is really an afternoon tea out-of-doors. 
But a family supper with one or two 
guests may be served on the smallest porch 
or grass plot, and afternoon tea of the 
simplest kind takes on an added charm ina 
garden. 

For the large garden party, if possible 
select the date at which vour flowers are at 
their best, or at the blooming time of those 
which are most luxuriant. Little enter- 
tainment is needed, as the guests will en- 
joy wandering through the garden and 
talking together. However, music may be 

9? 





By 
Esther W. Payne 


Of Good Housekeeping Institute Staff 


‘A garden is a lovesome thing, God wot, 
Rose bed, fringed pool, ferned grot.” 


arranged for dancing on the porches, or 
merely for the entertainment of the guests. 

Even more careful planning of details is 
necessary for a garden party than for a big 
reception, because your base of supplies 

that is, the kitchen—is farther away 
from the serving point, and also your 
guests are scattered throughout the house 
and garden instead of being centralized in 
one room as they are at an indoor tea. 
The refreshments are usually arranged 
and served from the dining-room, being 
carried on trays to the guests seated at 
small tables placed on the lawn. The 
popular colored umbrellas add a festive 
air and protect the guests from the sun. 
lor greater convenience, a table may be set 
with tea and ice on the porch or under the 
trees in a central location, with one or two 
friends of the hostess at the tea-table. In 
this case, it is perfectly permissible for a 
guest to come to the table for her own tea, 


sandwiches, etc., and join a group in the 
garden. 

At a formal garden party the food is 
often served in great variety, though it may 
be as simple as a strawberry festival on a 
small scale. In addition to hot tea or 
coffee, there are usually an iced chocolate or 
fruit drink, several kinds of sandwiches, a 
hot dish or a cold salad, and an ice—or 
strawberries and cream, if seasonable. A 
great variety of flavorings will add a new 
note in serving tea. Clove-trimmed slices 
of lemon or orange, cherries either mar- 
aschino or candied, and candied mint 
leaves look well on the tea-table and are 
delicious in the tea. Rock-candy crystals, 
which may be obtained in colors, offer a 
welcome change from the conventional 
cut loaf sugar. The menus on the next 
page are for large garden parties, although 
they may be simplified for a smaller affair. 
For instance, in the first one, the Crab 
Flake Salad, Coffee, and Peppermint Ice 
Cream might all be omitted, if you wish to 
use that menu for a few intimate friends 
whom vou have asked in to see your garden 

At’the informal neighborhood garden 
party of the latter type only an iced drink 
sandwiches, and cake are served, and no 
particular entertainment need be supplied 
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For Porch and Garden Parties 


other than plenty of good talk and little 


In 


excursions among the flowers. 


case, if the garden is in the rear of the 


house, some one should be stationed 
front door to receive the guests and 
them to the dressing-rooms and 
garden. As the hostess is, of course, 
particularly interested in her garden, 
she may wish to show parts of it to 
her friends. It is well, therefore, to 
have a daughter or a friend near the 
entrance to the garden to receive the 
guests and direct them to the hostess. 

An entirely novel garden party is 
given every year 
on the Fourth of 


either 


at the 
direct 








July at a resort 
where we visit fre- 
quently. All the 
neighbors have a 
party together. 


The group is Stuffed Celery 
rather large for a ake See 
garden, so they 


use a vacant lot 
and make it gay 








PORCH 


SUPPERS 


Jeviled Eggs 


Green Olives 


Spo 


For a garden party the salad, 
ice, coffee, and cake make a 
dainty plate to pass to each 
guest, and simplify the service 


will save many steps. The number of 
courses in meals of this type must be 
minimized. In our menus we have planned 
two courses only, serving the salad with 
the main course or in the form of sand 
wiches, which save time and dishes 
You will notice also that we have 
selected foods which require little 
preparation, and many that may be 
prepared in the cooler hours of the 
morning. We found this simplicity 
of food and service a part of the 

charm of porch meals. 
Some of the more unusual recipes 
given in the menus 








follow: 





MENUS 


Chicken Salad with Border of 


ettuce Sandwiches 


Cookies 


Cheese Rarebit and Chives on Toast 


Tomato and Lettuce Sandwiches 
Stewed Figs 


nge Cake 


GARDEN 

Coffer Crea 
Tea emon 

Crab Flake Salad 

Cucumber Sandwiches 
Peppermint Ice Cream 


m Ro« 
Cloves 


Cherry Jelly: 
Dissolve one pack- 
age of cherry-flav- 


ARTIES ored gelatin in one 
k ya Ns cupful of boiling 

Ripe Ol water. Add one 
aan ory cupful of sweet, 


Coffee 


Iced Punch 


Creamed Mushrooms in Patty Shells 


pitted cherries 
and three-fourths 
cupful of cold 

















with small serving Clam Chowder BE oy he 2 ly — ewan “anes water. Pour into 
tents. Every one _ Toasted Boston Crackers Nuts Bonbons wet molds a nd 
is given a card Cent eee ee ee —— chill. Serves six. 
with perforated anit ae - Iced Chocolate ees Creamed Pota- 
sections, each one Cissenenal sateen with - oy wae’ ; toes with Cheese 
of which entitles and Green Peppers Chir ken I ver and Lettuce Sandwiche and Green : Pe p- 
the holder io re- eae Crag wa Cooney Coss Ses pers: Pare six me- 
freshments, Fresh Peaches Angel Cake White Cake Green Gage Ice dium-sized pota 
games, dancing, toes and cook un- 
etc. til tender. Cut 

The refresh into cubes and put 
ments served in into a sauce pre 
the tents are usually the typical pared as follows: Shred one-half 
“fair-day’’ foods such as ice-cream green pepper and cook in four table 


cones, peanuts, lemonade, 
and you may get them 
when you like, by 
presenting the proper 
card. There were 
three-legged races, 
potato races, and other 
amusements in which 
every one joined. We 
assure you there are 
no “spite fences’ in 
this community, and 
we feel that much of 
the pleasant neigh- 
borly feeling is due to 
this amusing Fourth of 
July party. 

The children, too, 
love a simple party in 
the garden. You will 
find it more practical 
for them to have a 
set table, with chairs, 
and the food passed. 
Or a tray may be 
arranged for each small 
guest with ice cream, 


CXtC., 


cookies, bonbons, 
and favors and set 
before them on the 
table. 


Then there are porch 
meals, which may be 
served on the smallest 
terrace, and those who 
have a cool, roomy, 
screened porch could mn 
ask for no better out- 
door dining-room. The 


to the kitchen. 


porch best adapted 
to the purpose should be easily accessible 
However, a service wagon 





py 


raph by H. 1. Wilha 


An iced drink, sandwiches, and 
salad may all be placed on 
the tea wagon and wheeled to 
the porch for an afternoon tea 


butter until tender. 
Remove from the heat 
and add four table- 
spoonfuls flour,one-half 
teaspoonful salt, and 
one-eighth teaspoonful 
white pepper. Stiruntil 
smooth. Add two cup- 


] 
spoontuls ol 


fuls milk. Return to 
heat and cook until 
mixture _ boils. Add 


one-half cupful grated 
cheese and pour over 
potatoes. Serves six. 

Capers and Cream 
Cheese Sandwiches: 
Mix one package of 
cream cheese’ with 
cream or milk until of 
a good spreading con- 
sistency. Add one table- 
spoonful lemon juice, 
a few drops of onion 
juice, one-fourth tea- 
spoonful salt, one 
tablespoonful chopped 
parsley, and one-fourth 
cupful chopped capers. 
Mix well. Spread mix- 
ture between thin slices 
of buttered bread. 
Makes six sand- 
wiches. 

Chicken Liver and 
Lettuce Sandwiches: 
Mash four cooked 
chicken livers, remov- 
ing the membrane. 
Add four tablespoonfuls softened butter, 
one-fourth teaspoonful onion salt, one- 
fourth teaspoonful (Continued on page 21 4) 
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hat Happens 
INSIDE the JARS 


A study of interest to home can- 
ners has just been completed in 
this Home Economics Building 


at Iowa State College, Ames 


Canning Time Tables in the Making 


URING these summer months many 

D of you will wish to can the surplus 

of your garden food stufis. Before 

attempting such a program, however, it is 

most important that you have a thorough 

knowledge of safe home canning methods. 
With such a plan 
in mind, all home 


By 
Gertrude Sunderlin 
and 


Iaa Sigrid Lindman 


bath method were the following: the fresh- 
ness of the vegetables when canned, the 
method of treating them before packing 
into the jars, the compactness with which 
thev were packed into the jars, the addi- 
tion of lemon juice to shorten the process- 

ing time period, 

the length of time 





canners will be in 





terested in this re- 
port, of the results 
of two years of 
study carried on - 
under carefully con- 
trolled conditions 
at Iowa State Col- 
lege at Ames, in de- 


Product 
Pint Jar 


Tomatoes 


termining the best 
and safest proce ae 

tee String- Beans 
dure for canning 


vegetables and Swiss Chard 
meats by the hot 
water bath method. 

Three thousand 
and forty pints of 
vegetables and 
meats, including 
string-beans, as- 
paragus, Swiss 
chard, sweet corn, 
tomatoes, pork, and 
beef were canned 


Asparagus 

Sweet Corn 
—_ 

Beef 


Pork 








Recommendations for Processing Pint Jars in Boiling 


point of water is 210-211° F. 


rIME TABLE 


Time for Processing 


With Addition 
of Acid 


i 
Without Addition 
of Acid 


\ 25 minutes | 
214 hours 11% hours 





hours 2 hours 
| —— - —-- 
| | 2 hours 
; = a 
2% hours 
| —anae a 
2 hours 


-— 


3 hours | 


W ater Bath oa 


Amount of Acid 
(Lemon Juice) 


1 teaspoon 
1 teaspoon 
134 teaspoons 


2 teaspoons 


for processing or 
cooking in the boil- 
ing water, and the 
tempera- 
ture after canning. 
Most of these fac- 
tors were found to 
make a significant 
difference in the 
keeping of the 
canned vegetables. 

Vegetables for 
canning must be 
Fresh! In fact, the 
condition of the 
vegetables as they 
— were canned, re- 
sulting from hold- 
ing them one, two, 
three, or five days 


storage 





Note: These processing periods were determined at Ames, Iowa, where the boiling 
For altitudes of 1000 feet or more above sea level 
consult your state college for proportionate increase in length of time for processing. 


before canning, 
made a_ decided 
difference in their 
keeping qualities. 














by the hot water 
bath method in the 
food laboratories of the Home Economics 
Division. These were stored for a period 
of five to nine months at room temperature 
(53° to 70° F.) before they were opened for 
examination in the bacteriological labora- 
tories. The stored jars were observed at 


regular intervals, and any showing evidence 


of spoilage were removed and tested. All 

jars which gave evidence of bacterial 

growth, or which showed change due to 
94 


bacterial growth by physical, chemical, 
or bacteriological tests, were considered 
spoiled. Through these tests it was pos- 
sible to determine not only satisfactory 
processing periods for hot water bath can- 
ning, but factors that affect the keeping 
qualities of products canned by this method. 

Among the points taken into consider 
ation and included in these experiments 
with vegetables canned by the hot water 


As a rule, the vege- 
tables canned after 
storage showed much higher spoilage than 
those that canned fresh, For ex 
ample, with string-beans canned one day 
after gathering and processed two and one- 
half hours or more, there was 20 percent 
spoilage as compared with only about 
I percent spoilage from beans gathered at 
the same time but canned fresh. Tomatoes 
canned on the day they were gathered kept 
perfectly when processed twenty minutes 


were 
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or longer in the boiling water bath. On 
the other hand, tomatoes stored for two 
days before canning required at least a 
thirty-five-minute processing period, even 
though decayed areas which had developed 
were carefully removed. The texture and 
flavor of vegetables canned 


when fresh were much 
better than those canned 
twenty-four hours after 
gathering. 

To determine the best 


method of treating the fresh 
vegetables before packing into 
the jars for processing, the 
following experiments were 
made: first, packing the un 
cooked vegetable into the 
jars and covering with boil- 
ing water; second, pre 
cooking the vegetable in 
boiling water for three min- 
utes, discarding this water, 
and filling into the jars with 
fresh boiling water; and 
third, precooking the vege- 
table in boiling water and 
using the same water to fill 
the jars. 

With such vegetables as 
beans and asparagus, where 
there was no difficulty in 
securing rapid penetration of heat through 
the vegetables in the jars, the above vari- 
ous methods of treatment before packing 
made no difference in the keeping qualities. 
There is an advantage in heating the vege- 
tables before packing—it shrinks the prod- 
uct so that more can be packed 
into the jars. However, the jars 
should be packed loosely enough 
toallow for rapid and thorough heat 
penetration. Packing cold, on the 
other hand, has the advantage of 
saving time, and also increases the 
ease of handling, as the boiling 
water is not added to the jars until 
after the vegetables have been 
packed in. 

With vegetables of slow heat pene- 
tration, such as corn and greens, 
packing hot into the jars before proc- 
essing is a decided advantage. In 
this way the center of the filled 
jar reaches processing or cooking 
temperature from thirty to fifty 
minutes sooner than when the veg- 
etables are packed into the jar cold. 


Microscopic examination of 
all the canned vegetables 
and meats was made in 
the bacteriological laboratory 


What Happens Inside the Jars 


The water in which vegetables have been 
precooked prior to filling into the jars con- 
tains valuable minerals and food nutri- 
ments. These can be retained by using 
this water as part or all of the boiling liquid 
for filling the jars. So, in following this 





The temperatures secured inside the 
jars during the processing period in 
the boiler were determined with the 
Thermo-couples and Potentiometer 

















































All processed 
jars were stored 
for five to nine 
months at room 
temperature 
before they 
were opened for 
bacteriological 
examination 


method, the vegetables were thoroughly 
cleaned to eliminate any dirt particles. 
The tightness with which wv 
pac ked into the jars before 
important. 


gelables are 
processing 1S 
In comparing the keeping 
qualities in jars of Swiss chard, it was 
found that jars which were 
tightly packed required a 
longer period of heating, to 
obtain a product which kept 
in perfect condition, than 
those which were loosely 
packed. Heat penetration 
is slow in greens, and the 
more solid the pack, the 
longer it takes for the 
product in the center of the 
jar to reach the processing 
temperature rhis differ- 
ence in time necessary for 
heat penetration accounts 
for the larger amount of 
spoiling in the former pack. 
1 small amount of citric 
acid in the form of lemon 
juice added to the Ve getables 
before precooking was found 
to reduce the time necessary 
Time 
lable on opposite page). In 

the case of sweet corn, two 

teaspoonfuls of lemon juice 

were added to each pint of corn, and this 
gave a slight acid flavor. This acid was 
neutralized by adding one-fourth teaspoon- 
ful of baking soda to each pint of canned 
corn when it was emptied from the jar and 
heated up for serving. With asparagus, 
one and one-half teaspoonfuls of 
lemon juice were added to each 
pint, and with Swiss chard and 
string-beans, one teaspoonful was 
used. These amounts were not 
large enough to affect the flavor. 
Acetic acid (vinegar) was not 
used in the canning, because pre- 
liminary tests showed that it gave 
a more pronounced flavor than the 
citric acid (lemon On the 


basis of the work of other investi 


for brocessine (see 
/ : 3 


juice) 
gators, strong vinegar can be sub 
stituted for lemon 
these experiments it was not used. 

The time for processing 
the filled jars was one of the impor 
tant factors in determining whether 
or not the canned products would 


nlinued on page 222) 


juice, but in 


allowed 


keep. (¢ 


Below is the apparatus which 
was used for the bacterio- 
logical examination of the 
canned meats and vegetables 








ENEVRA mentioned Noel un- 
expectedly one morning, as 
she thrust aside a newspaper 
preparatory to making a hur- 
ried exit. 

“I see this Noel Kenyon who was to 
have married the Valentine girl is host to- 
night at a dinner for the Prince.”’ 

She went on with a flood of details. 
Noel Kenyon was one of the few private 
individuals to be honored by visiting 
royalty. His Highness had heard of inter- 
esting experiments being made at the 
Kenyon manufacturing plants and had be- 
come interested in Noel Kenyon himself. 
The dinner was to be for fifty. Names of 
probable guests were mentioned. 

Sidney was again surprised by the 
familiarity of the West Side with the social 
activities of the Gold Coast, as she made 
some indefinite reply. 

So Noel was entertaining a prince! 
Well, Noel would be just himself, as always. 
Would give visiting royalty no greater 
degree of courtesy than he had given the 
beggar in the street. And for that matter, 
Noel was a prince himself. 

She envied, not Noel, but the Prince 
sitting beside Noel at the dinner tonight. 
It seemed almost impossible that except 
for her own folly she herself would have 


% 
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been hostess to the Prince instead of eating 
in a cafeteria somewhere. 

Pushing her breakfast aside in sudden 
distaste, she found herself drearily unable 
to picture herself entertaining royalty. To 
see herself in pearls again. The Sidney 
Valentine she had been, the Mrs. Noel Ken- 
yon she would have been. Fleshpots—she 
was sighing for fleshpots, but why not? An 
appetite trained to caviar was not likely to 
appreciate a roast beef and potato existence! 

“What makes look so queer, and 
why don’t you eat vour breakfast?’’ de 
manded Breezy Jackson, attentive to her 
moods as always. 


you 





Thomas Horton came into the reception 
hall that afternoon, just as Sidney 
putting on her coat and hat in readiness for 
departure. Mr. Andrews had already gone 
Miss Ellis and Miss Westbrook had gone 
Mr. Wesley Horton had been away since 
noon, and she had thought Thomas Horton 
deeply immersed in one of his rare working 
spells when he worked far into the night, 
not even pausing for dinner. 

Thomas Horton looked tired, and his 
yellow hair was rumpled as though he had 
been thrusting his hands through it in 
search of some elusive idea. His manner 
toward herself had changed from his early, 
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David Jackson had no 
thought of his cher- 
ished job now. ‘“‘Isn’t 
this a fine trick for a 
white man to play!” 
He went close to 
Thomas Horton, with 
Sidney watching in 
horror. They were go- 
ing to fight, and she 
was going to cry 














f 
| half-mocking geniality to a sullenness 
inspired by defeat. Apparently being 
calmly set aside as of no importance by 
a girl who was of no importance was a 
bitter cup for Thomas Horton. 
His eves were slightly bloodshot as 
he stared at Sidney, and he had a wry 
half-smile, half-grimace 
1 “Please give me the Benson papers,” 
S } e sal 1 
r Sidney turned obediently back to the 
letter tiles, which were already locked for 
the night. Unlocked them, looked for the 
p Benson papers, and found they were not in 
} the if le 
y | hey ‘re not here, Mr. Horton,” she 
= Je exclaimed in surprise. ‘Aren't they on 
| VO I desk?” 


“Lf they were on my desk, I shouldn't be 
g for them.” 

ney glanced at the clock on the wall. 
greezy Jackson was to 
Ww here 


| | askin 


Sidr 
Nearly six, and 


meet+her at six at the restaurant 
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they have dinner together. She 
was already late in leaving, 
delayed at the last minute by an inoppor 
tune telephone Mr. Wesley 
Horton 

Thomas Horton evidently 
thought. ‘I am sorry if I seem to inter 
fere with any engagement vou may have, 
Miss Lanier, but I need hardly remind vou 
that the Benson papers are important.’ 

Ihe Benson papers were important. The 
Benson business was a new contract and 
arush job. Breezy Jackson and Thomas 
Horton had both been working all day on 
the first layout for this company, to which 


were to 


having beer 
from 


call 


fe] ved her 
UOllO Cu tel 
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The Story 
Of a Girl Who 
Ran Away 
From Love—And 
ound it Still 
Waiting 
For Her When She 
Came Back 


Thomas Horton was now putting the finish- 
ing touches 

“Perhaps Mr. Wesley Horton has them 
in his office?’’” suggested Sidney, rapidly 
thinking over the situation. 

**Possibly.”’ 

With another 
clock Sidnev started towar Mr We sley 
Horton’s oftice 


‘ r ‘ 
SOrT\ ) 


worried glance at the 


engagement, 

behind her. 
Sidney 

Horton known she had a dinner 


= 
was Startied. 





engage 
ment? Had he overheard Breezy Jackson 
stopping beside her at noon to arrange a 





meeting at dinner time? And was he pur 
posely delaying her 
ite sne | f ug 
Bens c ; portar 
g the Benson correspondence was 
important. Her suspicion was unfounded 
The correspondence was not in Mr 
Wesley Horton's office. She searched 


through the papers on his flat-topped desk 


Men ot ee oe 
hurriedly and then through the contents of 





the basket on his table. reporting her fail 
ure back to Thomas Horton. now bending 
over the drawing table in his n ornce 
The ré ot ere M H 
I must } corres ce 
nig Miss | é r ! 5 


It was as though he accused he ' 
liberate « irelessnes Ss] e” 
She nicareless. She iS as Care l ac 
inv human being co be \ tl 
Benson papers couldn't be lost; they must 
be somewhere in the office 


“T'll try Mr. Jackson's office,” she de 
cided | 
In Breez J IiCKSOD $ thice she ilso 
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searched carefully, running across a snap- 
shot of herself caught among some papers. 
Poor Breezy Jackson—he was even now 
waiting for her at the restaurant, and he 
did so hate to wait for anything! 

The Benson papers were not in Breezy 
Jackson’s meticulously neat office. 

Quickly Sidney went to Mr. Andrews’ 
desk, to Miss Westbrook’s, even to Miss 
Ellis’ desk. But at the end of a rapid but 
thorough search the correspondence was 
still missing. She went back to Thomas 
Horton. 

“I’ve been everywhere, Mr. Horton. 
You don’t think they might be in here 
somewhere?”’ 

She glanced toward his desk, overflowing 
with notes, memoranda, and preliminary 
sketches. “It wouldn’t take a moment to 
look, and it would be quite easy for the 
letters to be covered over with something 
and hidden from sight.”’ 

“I have looked,” refused Themas Horton 
harshly. “And I can’t have my notes 
turned upside down again.” 

He paused. “Yow are in charge of cor- 
respondence here, Miss Lanier. It’s your 
responsibility to see that necessary papers 
are on hand when needed. Regardless of 
any plans you may have made for tonight, 
it is your duty to remain here and locate 
those papers.” 

Sidney went numbly back to the recep- 
tion room, and after a moment took off the 
hat and coat she had been wearing since 
Thomas Horton delayed her departure. 

Thomas Horton was right. This was her 
responsibility, but she was perplexed and 
unnerved by the inexplicable disappear- 
ance of this particular corre- 
spondence and the fact that 
nothing of the sort had ever 
happened before. 

And she was careful, very 
careful, she reminded herself 
again. She could scarcely have 
mislaid the papers herself. But 
Thomas Horton had worked 
late on the preceding night. He 
might have thrust the file into 
the wrong compartment in the 
filing cabinet. 

lf that were true, she might 
have to search through the en- 
tire cabinet. Looking at the 
dull-gray, steel filing cases, her The 
heart sank. To search through 
them might take half the night, 
and she was already desperately 
tired. 

But if the Benson correspond- 
ence were somewhere in those 
cases, and it could be nowhere 
else, she could locate it only 
by a thorough and systematic 
search throughout the entire set 
of cases, beginning with the 
sections to either side of the 
section where it should be. The prospect 
was discouraging. 

Tears rose in her eves. For one short 
moment she hid her face in the shelter of 
her arms. She was hungry. She was 
fretted by the thought that Breezy Jack- 
son was waiting for her in a state of rising 
indignation. And she was close to exhaus- 
tion after an exacting day. 

“Crying won’t mend matters,” snapped 
Thomas Horton from the doorway. “I'd 
suggest that you search through the files, 
Miss Lanier, if it takes all night.” 


WHEN high winds 
And tall trees dip beneath their flying feet, 

I mark the sinewed racers, one by one, 

Sweep out across the glinting yellow wheat: 
Clean winds from meadows far above blue seas, 
And wind that, day-long, leaps the plain’s bright grass, 
foaming silver wind from old birch trees 


Rich People 


“That is just what I intend doing, Mr. 
Horton,” said Sidney with dignity. 

The tears dried away in a flash of in- 
dignation. She was on her feet again, 
hurrying toward the filing cabinet, her 
hunger, her fatigue, even her concern for 
Breezy Jackson, forgotten in definite 
knowledge that Thomas Horton was half 
hoping she would fail to find the missing 
letters. 

By the quaint mahogany clock which 
hung upon the wall, it was seven o’clock. 
Sidney plunged into her task. 

At eight o’clock she remembered that 
she could get Breezy Jackson on the tele- 
phone at the restaurant and tell him it 
would be useless to wait longer. 

Her hands were dusty; even her forehead 
was smudged where she had brushed back 
her hair from a feverish forehead. She was 
tired to the point of collapse, but the papers 
were not located, and she had not been 
through a quarter of the crowded files as vet. 

After an interminable delay she got 
Breezy Jackson on the telephone, begrudg- 
ing the time wasted. ' 

Breezy Jackson’s voice was querulous. 
“T called the house, thinking you might 
have misunderstood me and gone home, 
but you weren't there. It never even 
occurred to me to call the office, because 
you've never been late in leaving before.” 

Concisely she explained, heard a 
smothered exclamation, and before she had 
quite finished her explanation was aware 
that Breezy Jackson had hung up. 

He must be very angry with her, she 
thought drearily, but she really couldn't 
help it. When you had a job, the job had 


RACERS 


By Grace Noll Crowell 


And bugled wind from some high mountain pass. 


ore 
| HEIR dips pressed close, their breath a scarlet wine, 
Lheir nostrils flared, 
Their hearts one 


each face toward the sun, 
glowing tumult, eyes a-shine, 


S 


And swift as oriole wings their light feet run. 
O winds from the far wild places of the sky— 
I, too, am a racer, as you pass me by. 


first claim on you. You were free only after 
the job had released you. 

Oddly enough, she remembered then 
something Lester Crofts had once said. 

“You know nothing of compulsion, 
Sidney. You do things only because you 
want to do them, but nine-tenths of the 
people in this world are forever doing things 
because they must!”’ 

Compulsion—this was compulsion 
pressure—the pressure of the job upon the 
worker 
Rapidly she began to go through the next 


run their races in the sun, 





section in the file she had been working on. 

Nearly eight-thirty, and her feet had 
gone numb, and her eyes, her neck, and her 
back were aching in a veritable symphony 
of pain. Her fingertips were split by sharp- 
edged paper, and across the back of one 
hand ran a long pin scratch. 


The outer door opened violent] 
Breezy Jackson rushed in, white with 
anger, as Thomas Horton entered the 
room from the other door. Without speak 
ing Breezy Jackson went past Thomas 
Horton in a rush, returning almost in 
mediately with a folder full of letters in 
his hand. 

“The Benson correspondence,” he said 
shortly to Thomas Horton, throwing the 
file down upon the table. “I found it on 
your desk, and you knew it was there. 
What kind of a rotten trick is this to play 
on a tired girl?”’ 

Sidney, leaning limply against the filing 
cabinet, had a pang of heartsick pity at the 
inequality of position of the two men. 
Thomas Horton, thirty-five, assured, beau- 
tifully tailored, and no less beautifully at 
ease because of his definite knowledge <{ 
security. David Dallas Jackson, a good 
ten years vounger, struggling for position, 
dependent for that position largely upon 
the whim of the other man, yet daring to 
defy him in her behalf. Age-old issues set 
in motion because of her worthless self! 

Clearly at that moment she saw how she 
had complicated Breezy Jackson’s life by 
her contact with it, just as she had com- 
plicated Lester Croft’s life. Lester, his 
loyalty already involved, had been unable 
to avoid reaching out to something dif- 
ferent from anything he had 
ever known. Lester himself was 
partly to blame for that, in that 
he had voluntarily come into her 
life. 

But this was different. She 
had come to Breezy Jackson, 
and she had a measure of re- 
sponsibility far greater because 
of that. If she could stop him 
before he said too much— 

“David!” she begged implor- 
ingly. 

But David Jackson’s gesture 
brushed her aside with the ruth- 
lessness with which men brush 
even beloved women aside when 
a point of honor is involved. He 
had no thought of his cherished 
job now. He was no longer in 
awe of Thomas Horton. One 
glance at Sidney as he entered 
the door had plunged him into 
seething indignation. 

He glanced at the clock. 
“Fight thirty!” he said in angry 
scorn. “Have you any idea of 
how Jittle these girls usually 
have at lunch time? And isn’t 
this a fine trick for a white man to play?” 

He went closer to Thomas Horton, with 
Sidney watching in horror, aware of im- 
minent hysteria. They were going to fight, 
and she was going tocry. Tears were even 
now blurring her eyes, and the lump in her 
throat had reached choking proportions. 

“IT was going to send out for dinner 
explained Thomas Horton. “And let her 
find the papers after a while.” 

Thomas Horton had also gone white, and 
he seemed less sure of himself now. 

“You stop scheming how to entangle 



































“Struggle—that’s a man’s life, Sidney. 
suggested Sidney, very low. 


” 


love, 


Miss Lanier,” instructed Breezy Jackson 


sharply. ‘We're -to be married, and it’s 
time vou knew.” 

He did not glance at Sidney as he said it, 

but two small spots of crimson had come 
out on his cheeks. Even through her 
overwhelming surprise Sidney was aware 
of a breathless pride in him. He had 
courage, Breezy Jackson. Even Thomas 
Horton was granting that with an added 
respect. 
__ There was a long pause, during which 
rhomas Horton looked at Sidney, de- 
manding the truth with his eves yet deny- 
Ing it, until abruptly he yielded in the face 
of her impassivity. 

“7 am sorry,” he apologized formally. “I 
had no idea you had serious plans between 


you. I trust our little disagreement will 
make no difference in the carrying out of 
those plans . . .’ 

He turned to Breezy Jackson then, very 
much the gentleman. ‘I don’t want you 
to think this is going to make a difference 
in your prospects here, Jackson, except per 
haps to better them. I admire a man 
wherever I find one, and it was a rotten 
trick Again he paused slightly 

“T also wanted to marry Miss Lanier,” 
he finished with a slight smile. ‘But she 
never gave me the opportunity of telling 
her so, and I was trying to create an oppor- 
tunity tonight.” 

He went out then, leaving them together, 
and closing the door into the short hall be- 
hind him. 


If you take that away, there’s nothing left.” 
Color poured into Breezy Jackson’s stern young face 


“There's 


Sidney fancied that his hand clung to 
the knob, and from that one thing she 
guessed, in a flash of insight, that Thomas 
Horton had loved her as much as he could 
ever love anybody. 

‘‘What a prince he’d be if there were no 
women in the world!” said Breezy Jackson, 
very much subdued. ‘Tell me—was I 
right to tell him that, Sidney?” 

Pity flowed through Sidney in a rushing 
tide. She was very gentle about it. “I’m 
sorry, David.” 

David Dallas Jackson grimaced. ‘You 
mean you would if you could, only you 
can’t! Not ever, Sidney?” 

“Not ever, David.” 

Her tone held such absolute finality that 
he was convinced. (Continued on page 228) 
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BUREAU OF FOODS 


te Poisox O 
OISON N 
0) f By Harvey W. Wiley, M.D. 
ur R U I T S Director in Charge of Sanitation and Health 


N INTERESTING 
incident occurred 
just at the close of 


the debate on farm relief 
in the Senate, on April 13, 
1928. Senator Waterman 
offered the following 
amendment: 

“None of the provisions 
of the Congress of the 
United States, entitled, 
‘An Act for Preventing 
the Manufacture, Sale, or 
Transportation of Adul- 
terated, or Misbranded, 
or Poisonous or Delete- 
rious Food, Drugs, Medi- 
cine, and Liquors, and for 
Regulating interstate traf- 
fic therein, and for other 
Purposes,’ Approved June 
30, 1906, or any Amend- 
ment thereto, shall here- 
after be held or construed 
by any Person or any Offi- 
cial of any Department of 
the Government of the 
United States, or in any 
Court, to embrace, or to 
be, in any way, applicable 
to any fresh or natural 
fruit in the condition when 
severed from the tree, vine 
or bush on which it was 
grown.” 

When the Senate bill 
reached the House, the 
Committee on Agricul- 
ture, which was consider- 
ing a similar farm-relief 
measure, had completed 
its hearings and was ready 
to make its report to the 
Committee of the whole 
of the House. It had 
before it, however, the 
Senate measure which had 
just passed the Senate, 
and therefore had to take 
notice of this bill on the 
same subject. Before mak 
ing its report it decided to 
ignore the Senate bill and 
substitute its own bill 
therefor. 
































Food and Drugs Act found 
in the bill as passed by the 
Senate is in the nature of a 
rider not related to the 
purposes of the present 
bill. Finally . . . the 
committee finds that it is 
desirable to substitute the 
House bill as previously 
reported for the bill as 
passed by the Senate.”’ 

For the second time 
within three years the 
United States Senate had 
unanimously approved of 
prospective legislation 
which if it had been en- 
acted into law, would have 
repealed fundamental pro- 
visions in the food law. 
In both instances the ac- 
tion was taken viva voce, 
hence no record was made. 
As no one voted in the 
negative, it is assumed 
that every Senator present 
voted in the affirmative. 
Senator Neely, who is ever 
watchful over the Pure 
Food law in the Senate, 
assures me he was not on 
the floor of the Senate at 
the time this amendment 
was offered by Senator 
Waterman, and that he 
would have objected to it 
on a point of order if he 
had been present. 

Going back to February 
21, 1906, the day on which 
the United States Senate 
passed the Food and Drugs 
Act, we find a record vote. 
Four Senators out of a 
very full Senate recorded 
their votes in the negative. 
These were all southern 
Senators who believed in 
the principles of the pro- 
posed legislation, but felt 
that it was an intrusion 
upon the rights of the 
states. It seems almost 
unbelievable that in recent 
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years the members of the 

In the report to the United States Senate have 
Committee of the whole, become so indifferent to 
the House Committee Phetegraph by i. Armstrong Robert the great principles w hich 
made the following refer- underlie the Food and f 
ence to the Waterman amendment in the ‘The Pare Peed Law reanfatinn the Drugs Act that no one among them voiced ' 
Senate Bill: shipment of apples ts it > to any objection whatever to the mutilation 
“The Committee is also of the opinion eat them anywhere. Congress must of this Act, to which (Continued on page 200) 


that the amendment relating to the Federal not tamper with that useful law (Dr. Wiley’s Question-Box is on page 108) 
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Way Do We 


EVERAGES? 


ERHAPS it would 
interest you to read 
a sensational story of 


how a million dollars was 
cleared by a man who dis- 
tilled grape skins to get a 
flavor, added carbonated 
water and saponin to give 
his beverage frothing qual- 
ity, dropped in a little 
saccharin to make it taste 
sweet and a coal-tar dve 
to give it color, bottled 
the product in an insani- 
tary factory with cheap 
labor, pasted a lithograph 
of a bunch of grapes on 
the bottle, and marketed 
the product on an unsus- 
pecting and gullible pub- 
lic. But when the story 
was done, how would it 
affect your daily life? 
How do such exposures 
really help John Smith Sr. 
to decide what to say 
when John Jr. says, 

“Give me a dime for a 
soda.” 

Muck-raking has a pop- 
ular appeal and always 
commands an audience. 
We wax properly indig- 
nant over exposed frauds 
and murmur, ‘‘Why 
doesn’t the Government 
do something about it?” 
But it rarely occurs to us 
to do something about it 
ourselves. ‘There is such 
a thing as a conscientious 
buyer, as well as a con- 
scientious seller. And the 
one way to enforce honest 
manufacture is to follow 
implicitly the following 
rule in purchasing quality 
products, whether bever- 
ages or automobiles. First, 
know what you wish to 
buy and what you wish it 
to do; second, make sure 
that the purchased prod- 
uct supplies these values 
at a reasonable price. 
If what you wish to buy 
is orange juice, you should 
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not spend your money on 
flavored ice water; and if 
what you wish is flavored water, you will 
ave a real basis for selecting a bottled 
orange drink instead of the expressed juice 
of real oranges prepared before your eyes. 


Photograph by 


“Soft drinks” have their place— 
an important one if they are pure. 
Water, flavored or unflavored, is 
often the only beverage we need 


H. 1. Williams 


Director in Charge of Food and Drug Tests 


The Government lure 
Food Law sets standards 
to protect the public from 
fraud, but even when rig 


orously enforced they are 
not a substitute for intelli- 
gence. I shall still prefer 
the high-fat milk of the 
Jersey cow even though 
the standard for milk has 
been set at a minimum of 
3 percent butter fat—it 
cream values are what I 
seek; and I shall raise no 
objections to the sale of 
skim milk if I need milk 
solids without fat—pro- 
vided I am not fooled by 
price or claims into the 
belief that the skim milk 
offered is Jersey milk. In 
brief, the Government as- 
sures me that I am entitled 
to know exactly what I 
am buying, but it expects 
me—and rightly—to de- 
cide what I want. 

In this series of articles 
my aim has been to sup 
ply information that may 
help you to decide this 
last question, namely, 
what you want Such 
information I believe to 
be more helpful than a re 
view of how certain indi 
viduals have succeeded in 
escaping government 
inspectors and reaped har- 
vest by offering frauds for 
sale. In this spirit, then, 
let us consider what deci- 
sions to make in selecting 
our thirst-quenchers from 
among the many varieties 
offered us in this period of 
the year. 

In the first place, let us 
answer the question, why 
do we use or buy bever- 
ages at all? It is now hot 
weather. A little exer 
cise makes for profuse 
perspiration. What is the 
body doing? Science an- 
swers that one concern of 
our body is to keep the 
blood temperature from 
rising above a certain heat 


or from falling below that thermometer 

point. In hot weather the perspiration 

forms a film of water on the body surface; 

in evaporating, (Continued on page 190) 
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. OT to escape life but to extend 


life, that is why I read. I want 

books to take me places and give 

me experiences that I can never 
hope to enjoy.” So wrote one of my cor- 
respondents in answer to my “Books of 
Escape.” 

She went on to explain. “I live on a 
ranch in Oklahoma in an ugly, tiny, four- 
room house. I look out upon acres of 
plowed dirt or unshaded grain. My life is 
narrow. My days a routine. Love has 
never come to me. I am just a plain old 
woman. But let me find the right book 
and I become a fairy princess, a queen of 
this world, or a woman longed for and lost, 
living in palaces, sailing the seas, or heaven 
knows what.” 

All letters from readers gladden my 
heart when they tell me my articles have 
gone home, but this was particularly grate- 
ful to me, for I am a ‘‘make-believe’’ per- 
son myself. I, too, love books of identifica- 
tion, books in which I can live scenes and 
feel emotions that I never shall experience 
in life. This is something that only the 
“‘make-believes” can understand, some- 
thing entirely different from increasing 
life, making it more abundant—which is 
of the spirit—or merely extending one’s 
knowledge of geography, people, and af- 
fairs—which is of the intellect. This satis- 
fies the part of us that wants to feel, to 
enjoy, aye, even to suffer, so long as it 
means satisfaction of that desire in man 
for what, for lack of a better word, we call 
“experience.”’ ‘“‘Livingness’’ is what we 
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mean, the thing that makes life thrilling, 
wonderful, and not a mere passing of days, 
that thing in us which accounts for ambi- 
tion, adventure, which possibly has raised 
man from a clod. 

It was this something which made my 
correspondent who saw life passing her by 
cry out for books in which she could iden- 
tify herself with characters who did enjoy 
and suffer in their livingness of life; making 
her demand them not—as she so clearly 
saw—in order to ‘“‘escape”’ life, but to feel 
it the more keenly. 

I thought of her this month when reading 
Llewelyn Powys’ ‘Henry Hudson’’(Harper, 
$4.00). I became so completely identified 
with this explorer that suddenly I felt my- 
self thrill to the zest for adventure. Back 
in my school days I had heard of Henry 
Hudson. Hudson River, Hudson Bay— 
some one had to discover them, of course, 
and it happened to be a Dutch sailor. 
Well, that’s that. Something more to be 
learned and remembered. And for the 
first third of this book I felt almost the 
same way. Then suddenly I found myself 
on this little vessel, Hopewell, among 
these rude, rough sailors, looking across 
ice-bound waters, gripped with fear, but 
pushed by something even stronger than 
fear—desire, desire to find that passage 
which we were seeking, desire to succeed, 
to win through in spite of ice and cold and 
scowling men. And when that captain in 
whom this mystical urge to discover was 
stronger than his way with men returned to 
England beaten for once, I, too, wanted 


Books 
That Extend 


LIFE 


suggestions for Summer 
Reading That will Broaden 


Your Horizons and 
Make your World Wider 


Ruth Suckow’s 
Family” is that rarest of books 
—one that deals honestly and 
beautifully with human relations 


By Emily 
Newell Blair 


“The Bonney 


to go out a second time to find that north- 
east passage across the top of Europe to 
Asia. When, on the third journey, he 
turned about to find it by a northwest 
route, I was with him, with each wind, each 
setback, each hopeful sign, more and more 
the discoverer myself. When at last the 
mutinous sailors put him adrift in that 
little boat on the wide waters without food, 
I could hardly bear the awfulness of it. 

With the mutineers and their homeward 
journey I could not identify myself, and 
from their acquittal, of course, I recoiled 
Yet it was my identification with Hudson 
that gave me my reactions to their experi- 
ences, making me a party to them rather 
than a mere bystander. Not that this 
identification with Hudson removed from 
me all the privileges of a bystander. Al- 
though it was this identification, this losing 
myself in Hudson and his emotions, that 
oriented me in the scene and the experi- 
ence, I could still react to the scene as I 
myself might have reacted to both it and 
Henry Hudson had it been my fate to have 
been with him. 

A curious thing, this, that one may gain 
from a book such an emotional awakening 
as this of mine to the lure of adventure 
without sacrificing one’s own standards, 
in this case those of a different century and 
approach. For instance, though I shared 
with Hudson his passion to find that north- 
west passage to such an extent as ever 
hereafter to have a deeper understanding 
of what it is that drives men to seek south 
poles and attempt (Continued on page 105) 
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HEALTH 


and HAPPINESS CLUB 


cA Service for Mothers-To-Be 
and the Mothers of Wee Babies 


Conducted by 
Josephine Hemenway Kenyon, M.D. 


“Skin Troubles’ 


EAR MOTHERS OF THE HEALTH AND 
HAPPINESS CLUB: 


It is an ill wind that blows nobody 
good! Some weeks ago, when I diagnosed upon 
my own face a spot of impetigo, and when, in 
spite of the fact that I had worked all one week 
in an attempt to cure it, it had spread to the 
size of three silver dollars, | thought it a useless 
and unnecessarily trying experience! Then I 
began to realize that I might help you more 
because of what was happening to me, as I 
could now explain just how at least one skin 
trouble felt! 

This letter will describe three of the more 
common skin infections of children; impetigo 
contagiosa, ringworm, and scabies. To diag- 
nose these and other skin diseases properly 
may present one of the most complicated prob- 
lems in the realm of medicine and belongs to the 
province of the doctor. But the more mothers 
understand their differences, the more intelli- 
gently they can help in the cure. 

Impetigo is common among children, and 
occasionally (as you note) adults may contract 
it. This disease may easily spread from one 
child to another in the family. It is caused by a 
germ which enters the skin through some tiny 
break or scratch and quickly forms a super- 
ficial blister. Usually these form on the face, 
neck, and occasionally on the hands and other 
parts of the body. Preliminary to the blister, 
there are burning and redness of the skin in that 
area. There is no real itching even after the 
crusts form, but there is a “drawing” sensation 
which is disagreeable. I can understand now 
why children find it so hard to keep from 
handling the spots. 

If left alone, the blisters may break of them- 
selves and crusts form with a thin fluid exuding. 
They may widen from the margin outward and 
spread in that way, even though one is most 
careful not to touch them. If the blisters are 
on the face, they stop at the inner lip margins, 
and no ulcers form inside the mouth. Unless 
treated, impetigo may last for weeks. It is dis- 
figuring while it lasts, but really is not serious, 
for there is no resultant scarring. 

Ringworm is caused by a vegetable fungus or 
parasite on the order of a mold. It can be 
transmitted by either human or animal agencies, 
such as cats and dogs. The skin of the body or 
head or even the nails may be affected, for 
ringworm, also, chooses the uncovered spots 
of the body. It begins as a small, flattened, 
hard, red lump, with a sharply defined edge. 
It spreads, and the margin becomes elevated, 
mildly inflamed, and scaly, while the center 
tends to clear up—hence the name. Slight 
itching and burning accompany the infection. 
When blisters and crusts form in ringworm, as 
they sometimes do, they are less on the surface, 
and form more slowly, than in impetigo. 

Ringworm on the scalp shows as a baldish 


END us fifty cents in stamps, your name and 
address, and the date when you expect your 
baby. Each month for eight months you will 
receive a letter from Dr. Kenyon, mailed in a 
plain envelope, so that no one will know the 
contents. Always ask for “Series I. For the 
Mother-to-be and the Baby-to-come.” It will 
be sent promptly. Layette patterns included. 


area with a “mangy” appearance. Whenever 
you see such a spot, think of ringworm and 
protect other children even before a definite 
diagnosis can be made. An easy way is to make 
from a brown paper bag a paper cap for the 
head. As long as the child wears it uncrumpled, 
you know that his hands have been kept from 
scratching the spot and that the danger of its 
spread is lessened. Infection may come from 
direct contact, from the use of articles which 
have been contaminated—combs, brushes, 
etc.—or through the interchange of hats. 

The hair in the infected area becomes dry 
and lusterless, then it breaks off. The scalp in 
that spot becomes red and scaly, the center hair 
comes out, and the margin tends to be thick- 
ened and elevated. The infected hair pulls out 
easily. There may be several of these ring- 
worm spots at one time. 

When the disease affects the finger- or toe- 
nails, the nails become thick and unsightly. 

Scabies (“‘the itch”) is caused by distinct, 
microscopic-sized animals with legs which 
crawl over the body. The female is larger than 
the male, and most of the trouble comes be- 
cause of her propensity to dig a little burrow in 
the skin in which to deposit her eggs. These 
burrows show best under a hand lens, which 
reveals them as zigzag lines usually in the web 
between the fingers or in any fold of skin, such 
as under the arms, in the groins, or in the 
lower abdomen. The face and scalp usually 
escape. 

The eggs hatch in from one to two weeks. 
There is intense itching, worse at night and 
worse when the skin is hot and moist. When 
the child digs into the skin, long scratch marks 
remain; these may become infected, as any 
scratch might, with the usual! pus organisms. 
When you see numerous scratch marks, look 
for the tiny gray burrows. Scabies is always 
spread by fingers or contact with something the 
infected individual has touched. Dogs and 
cats may also have scabies and be the innocent 
cause of spreading this pest. 

These three diseases are all comparatively 
easy to cure once the diagnosis has been made. 
What to do is report to your doctor. From my 
own experience in impetigo, I know that warm 
olive oil on thick cotton compresses, held over 
the spots with an appropriate bandage, gives 
great comfort. Then, when the crusts are 
soaked off, lightly rubbing the spot with the 
advised ointment is better than putting on 
thick “gobs”’ of any kind of salve. Or the spots 
at the very start can be painted with a solution 
of silver nitrate—be sure that the doctor advises 
this and that you use the proper strength—and if 
you are willing to stand the blackening of the 
skin which results, you can be confident that 
the spread of that particular area will be 
stopped. Some people may think the temporary 
black disfiguration (Continued on page 239) 





| Pp pce important is the second series 
of eight letters to cover ‘“The Baby’s First 
Year.” Send us fifty cents in stamps, and 


your name and address, and this series will be 
sent complete, with a cardboard cover. Ad- 
dress all requests for both series to the Health 
and Happiness Club, Goop HovusEKEEPING, 
57th St. at 8th Ave., New York City, N. Y.| 
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IF IT’S HEAT YOU WANT-— 


HUMPHREY * 
JRadiantfire 


The Odorless Gas Heater 





Everywhere you see the influence of 
color in the modern home—delight- 
ful harmony, striking contrast, stim- 
ulating emphasis—providing today’s 
mode of individual expression in 
home decoration. And in the color 
mode of today, Humphrey designers 
have brought to you a new assort- 
ment of attractive finishes. 

Not only beautiful to see, the 
Humphrey Radiantfire is a most con- 
venient, inexpensive and healthful 
heating plant, due to its many special 
features. Ask your Gas Company or 
dealer to show you these new finishes. 
For your protection, each Radiantfire 
bears the Humphrey guarantee tag, 
shown above. Prices ranging from 
$15.00 up assure you genuine 
Humphrey quality at the lowest pos- 
sible cost. 


GENERAL GAS LIGHT COMPANY 
Kalamazoo, Michigan 
44 W. Broadway 135 Bluxome Street 
New York San Francisco 


If it isn’t a Humphrey—It isn’t a Radiantfire 


In using advertisements see page 6 
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Push your fumiture 


aside -look at your 
floor coverings — 


OMARS—the modern support for 
furniture — prevent these ugly 
dents andscars. Broadof face, NoMars 
are easy on rugs, carpets, linoleum. 
They are friendly to floors and floor 
coverings. 


These new furniture rests—NoMars—are as easily put on 
as it looks in the picture. They won't break either — 
won't scratch. They are beveled to glide smoothly over 
rug edges, and they are unobtrusive—quietly enhancing 
the looks of your furniture. Four sizes —for light, 
medium, heavy, and extra heavy pieces: 

Size No. 1 No. 2 No.3 No. 4 
Width of base...... 1” 2” 2%" 
Price (Set of 4). $.75 $.80 $1.05 $1.50 


Put NoMars on Order from your 
your furniture. hardware dealer, 
You will see a dif- or if he cannot 
ference in your supply you, use 
floor coverings. thecoupon below. 


Bassick 
No Mar REstTs 


for furniture 


7 








e 
THE BASSICK COMPANY Bridgeport, ee” 
1 Send me copy of the NoMar Booklet to help me select 
the right furniture rests for my furniture 
2 Send me sets of Bassick NoMar Rests. 
For which I enclose $ 


Sizes 


Name 


State 
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The JULY FORUM 
Considers Uacation Days 


Won't You Help 
In Preserving the Wild Flowers? 
ANY species of our wild flowers are fast 
disappearing. This is due more to 
thoughtlessness than to wilful destruction. 


| It is with no thought of depriving any one of the 


| of summer campers and picnickers. 


| out possessing it. 


| pleasure of picking flowers that we ask your help in 


passing on this message to others. The beauty of 
the flowers is ours, but if we would preserve this 
beauty we must be willing at times to enjoy it with- 
Therefore, refrain from cutting 
those species which the various associations inter- 
ested in the preservation of the wild flowers beg us 
to spare. Carry a pair of shears on your trips and 
use them for cutting only such flowers as you know 
you are going to take home with you. Do not up- 
root the plants. Wrap the cut flowers loosely in 
dampened newspaper and place in a shady spot 
until they can be arranged in water at home. 
Flowers treated in this way will never be thrown 
away because they have been allowed to wither. 
In Preventing Forest Fires? 

Serious forest fires sometimes follow in the wake 
These re- 
sult from carelessness in discarding matches and 


from neglecting to extinguish a fire completely be- 


fore leaving it. 


A good woodsman shakes his 
match out, feels it with his fingers, usually breaks 
it in two, and then looks for a safe place to throw 
it. A match can not be broken with ease and safety 
unless it is thoroughly out, and a match that is 
thoroughly out can not start a fire. Equal care 
should be exercised with regard to cigarette and 


| cigar stubs and camp fires. 





In Keeping Camping Grounds Attractive? 

In places where containers for the disposal of 
litter are not provided, burn all waste paper and 
bury empty botiles, tin cans, food scraps, and 
refuse. Leave your camping spot as you would 
like to find it. Let the only evidence of your trip 
be the ashes of your fire. 


“Let’s have a picnic,” the children beg, and 
mother hesitates, hastily recalling past experiences. 
One mother tells how she solved the problem so that 
these occasions are a joy to all. She calls them 


“Picnics de Luxe”’ 

For us a picnic is not an annual event, long 
looked forward to and planned for with keen 
disappointment for the whole family in case of 
rain. It is not a festivity requiring elaborate 
preparation and many special dishes and a 
mother too tired to enjoy herself. Nor is it a 
struggle to keep small creeping things off the 
food and the family. The older and less flexible 
members of the group do not suffer the next day 
from aching joints as a result of trying to sit on 
the ground within reach of the food and yet keep 
their feet off the tablecloth. Altogether, pic- 
nicking is so easy for us that it has become a 
family habit. 

The chief reason why we can picnic comfort- 
ably is that we have the equipment. Our fold- 
ing card table slides behind the coat rail of our 
car. The folding camp chairs, with backs, lie on 
the floor between back and front seats, and the 
thermos jug of ice and water fits down in the 


|chairs. Plenty of room is left in the back for the 


big lunch basket and a pair of adult feet. The 
children’s feet fit above the stools and basket. 
Our table, and chairs for four, cost less than five 
dollars, and what a difference they make! 

Our menus are simple and can be the same 
whether we eat at home on the porch or out in 
the open. We try not to take more food than 
we shall eat. Emptied mayonnaise and fruit 
jars are used to carry vegetables, fruits, butter, 
sugar, etc. If something hot is planned, we 
carry it in a small electric cooker, or in a pan 
wrapped well in newspaper. Milk for the chil- 
dren is carried in the milk bottle. If sandwiches 


cls ‘have not been prepared, each one spreads his 


own bread. The easier the preparation, th 

more mother enjoys her supper. Here is « 
typical menu which has proved highly successful 
for guests as well as for the family, and which 
is undeniably easy to prepare: Sliced meat loaf 
hard-cooked eggs, ripe tomatoes, cinnamon 
rolls, pickles, milk, iced tea, and cakes. 

There is plenty of room in the car for bean 
bags (they won’t roll if we stop on a slope), and 
for a ball and bat, and the whole family get 
exercise and relaxation which they would not 
get at home. When we are going to eat be 
side a stream, a towel and extra union suits for 
the children are taken. They will surely want 
to wade, so why not be prepared? 

We have some favorite picnic spots, and when 
there is time, we love to explore inviting side 
roads till we find a cleared, secluded place big 
enough to set up camp. There are some easily 
accessible places near town to which we can go 
if our time is limited. When we go near by, it 
takes little more time to go out for supper than 
to eat at home. 

A little baby is contented during supper, lying 
on a seat in the car, protected by mosquito net. 
A baby big enough to sit up but too small to eat 
at the table is happy on a cover on the ground, 
or in his swing hung from a near-by tree. A child 
old enough to run around revels in the freedom 
from yards and walks and fences. Picnics like 
ours are a rest and a joy to the whole family 

Mrs. L. B., Batesville, Ark. 


For the Out-of-Door Breakfast 

Break as many eggs into a glass fruit jar as 
you will need for scrambled eggs on your pic 
nic breakfast. Shake a little salt and pepper 
into the eggs, and screw on the top. Empty the 
eggs into a frying pan when ready to scramble. 
You will never be bothered again with eggs in 
the shell. Mrs. J. W.C., El Paso, Texas 


To Remove Fish or Onion Odor from 
a Frying Pan 

Put water in pan in which the fish or onions 
have been cooked, and in that a generous help- 
ing of hot charcoal (burned wood) and let boil 
for five or ten minutes. I can guarantee it to 
remove every trace of onions or fish. This is 
especially helpful to the camper. 

Mrs. E. O., Olympia, Washington 


Cold Food for the Picnic 

If a thermos jug is nota part of the equipment, 
try carrying in a covered pail a large piece of ice 
wrapped in paper. This can be put in the car 
and carried along. Tomatoes, pickles, milk, etc., 
can be placed in the pat and kept cold until ready 
for serving. Some of the ice can be used to chill 
the drinking water. When the picnic is over, the 
pail can be used to hold some of the things that are 
to be carried home again. 


On page 04, in the article “What Happens In 
side the Jars,” the Institute has published the re 
sults of a two-year study on hot water bath canning 
recently completed at Iowa State College, Ames, 
Iowa. We bring this report to the attention of 
Goop HovuSsEKEEPING readers as an investigation 
that was carried on under carefully controlled con 
ditions. From the standpoint of accomplishing 
successful hot water bath canning, this study em 
phasizes the importance of canning only fresh 
products, of packing the products hot, of packing 
them loosely in the jars, of adding acid to decreas: 
the processing period, of giving the products suffi 
cient processing, or cooking and of storing them in 
as cool a place as possible. For detailed instru 
tions on canning fruits and vegetables not only by 
the hot water bath method but by the steam pressure 
and oven methods as well, we would refer you to our 
bulletin, “Canning Methods Up to Date.” This 
bulletin can be secured for 25¢ by addressing Good 
Housekeeping Bulletin Service, 57th Street at 
Eighth Avenue, New York City, New York. 
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icin has such a well-established reputation 
for doing the family wash, that housekeepers some- 


times forget Fels-Naptha is “more than a laundress.” 


Or, to be more exact, Fels-Naptha is remarkably good 
at general cleaning because it is such a thorough laun- 
dress. For dirt is dirt, whether it’s on painted wood- 
work or the children’s clothes, and Fels-Naptha gives 


you extra help that gets dirt out with less effort. 


It gives you the extra help of two active cleaners work- 
ing together. Good golden soap and plenty of naptha, 
blended by the exclusive Fels-Naptha process. Naptha, 
you know, is the dirt-loosener “dry cleaners” use. And 


you can smell the naptha in Fels-Naptha. So when you 
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put Fels-Naptha to work, you get plenty of naptha to 


dissolve the dirt, while the rich, soapy suds wash it away. 


That’s why, with Fels-Naptha, smudgy, greasy finger- 
prints quickly leave painted woodwork—windows come 
sparkling clean—floors and linoleum take on that well- 
scrubbed look—bathtubs, washstands and tile reach 
shining cleanliness. All with less work for you, thanks 


to the golden soap-and-naptha combination! 


So please don’t think of Fels-Naptha only in terms 
of a clean, sweet-smelling wash. Remember that for 
general cleaning, too, nothing can take the place of 


Fels-Naptha. Ask your grocer for Fels-Naptha today— 


and don’t let it loaf between wash-days! 


FELS-NAPTHA 


THE GOLDEN BAR WITH 


FELS & CO., Philadelphia 


© 1928, Fels & Co. 


In using advertisements see page 6 
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Where is woman’s place, any- 
way? Today she is flying across 
the ocean, swimming the Chan- 
nel, running for mayor, writing 
the world’s important books and 
doing the world’s big jobs. 


Stay at home, lady? No more! 
Teavel ....see....do.... live. 
That's the program of modernity. 
And, among those who know, 
travel means sailing via White 
Star, Red Star or Atlantic Trans- 
port Line, 


For, no matter how modern and 
independent a woman may be, 
she does luxuriate in the benevo- 
lent service of our kindly stew- 
ardesses. They watch over her with 
unobtrusive but maternal care. 
w™~ 
Majestic, world’s largest ship,Olympic, 
Homeric, Belgeniand, Minnewaska— 
the ships with the “Who'sWho” pas- 
senger lists. The ships that sail speed- 
ily enough to make you sigh when 
land is sighted. The ships that have 
the security of home—with none of 
its cares. ia 
We have prepared booklet V-7, spe- 
cially for women travellers. You will 
find it interesting. If you write us for 
it, we will gladly send you your copy. 


Apply to No. 1 Broadway, New York 


City, our offices elsewhere, or any author- 
ized steamship agent 


UTMOST OCLAN SERVICE 


WHITE JTAR LINE 


RED STAR LINE ATLANTIC TRANSPORT LINE 


SHTERRATIONAR MERCANTELE Meaning cOoumeant 
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WILEY’S 


QDuestion-Box 


Questions concerning foods, 


sanitation, 


and health will be answered 


by Dr. Wiley only if a stamped, addressed envelope accompanies your 


request. 
advice 
Harvey W. 


tation, 


Consult Your Doctor 
Will you please tell me the 
ise of granulated eyelids? 

told by a clinic 

doctor that I have a chronic 
case of them. Does that mean 

I can never be o maneatly 

cured? Miss H. % 

=ellertertone- All 

a specific infection. It 

is a difficult infection 

to remove, because 
strong germicides may 
injuriously affect the eye. 

It is possible, however, 

to effect a permanent 


I have been 


can not be given, 


No exceptions can be made to this rule. 

nor can samples be analyzed. 
Wiley, Director Good Housekeeping Bureau of Foods 
and Health, Fifty-seventh St. at Ei 


ghih Ave., 


D®: WILEY has prepared for dis- 
tribution an important series of 
pamphlets: for children, ‘‘Artificial 
Foods for Infants,’’ and “The Feed- 
ing of Older Children’; for adults, 
“Constipation,” “Reducing Weight,” 
“Increasing Weight,’’ ‘“‘Diet in Preg- 
nancy and Lactation,” and ‘“Hy- 
peracidity and Fermentation.’’ These 
pamphlets will be sent for five cents 
in stamps each and a _ stamped, 
addressed envelope. All those inter- 
ested in health should send a stamped, 
self-addressed envelope for the ques- 
tionnaire designed for The League 


Prescriptional 
Address Dr. 


Sani- 


New York City 


Goop HOUSEKEEPID 

advertising columns. In 
regard to molasses, prac 

tically all the products 
of this kind made in 
this country contain 
traces of sulphur. This 
is due to the fact that 
sulphur dioxide is used 
to bleach the sugar that 
is taken from the mass 
leaving the _ resulting 
product with a variable 
amount of sulphur. The 
greater part of the im 








cure, though chronic 
cases, of course, are 
much more difficult to 
heal than those of a less 
permanent character. 
Do not attempt to apply remedies yourself. 
Go to a competent physician who makes the 
eye aspecialty. The eye is of such great value 
that it should not be treated by any but an 
expert. 


for Longer Life. 
exact 


I Commend Your Taste 
I havea ——: craving for rolled oats raw. I eat 
em ; inually. Are raw oats injurious? Do 
they make one ‘a on weight? I have become fifteen 
| po yunds heavier since 1 began eating them. 
Mrs. M. E. D., Ind 

I think the taste for raw food is on the whole 
highly commendable. Often in the process of 
cooking our foods some of the vitamins they 
contain are injured, possibly more by oxidation 
than by heat. Eating cereal grains raw also 
gives abundant exercise to the teeth and will 
help keep the dentist away. Oats are least fat- 
tening of all the cereals. This is because they 
contain a lower percentage of starch than any 
other cereal. There is another factor, how- 
ever, which contributes to increased weight, 
namely, impaired function of the thyroid gland. 
This increased weight, however, is not due to 
the deposition of fat, but to the infiltration of 
the tissues with a serum. The next time you 
consult your doctor, ask him if he thinks you 
have a low-functioning thyroid. A woman of 
29 years, 5 feet 244 inches tall, and who has 
very small bones, should not weigh over 125 
pounds. 


I Take Your Side of the Argument 
Will you please settle an argument between a mother 
friend and myself regarding her children’s diet? She con- 
tends that in place of milk each child should have daily 
cup of bouillon, which I contend is, so far as nutritive 
cerned, no more than flavored water. 
rs. M. R. B., Pa. 
Bouillon, as I understand it, is the soluble 
part of meats in hot water. I can hardly fol- 
low you in your statement that it is nothing 
more than flavored water. There is a place for 
bouillon in a mixed diet as a hot drink or 
digestive stimulant, but it is certainly not a 
substitute for milk. 


The Best Kind of Molasses 

We are trying hard in our health class to use only 
hose articles of foods which are pure, or as nearly un- 
adulterated as we can get. We use in our home unsul- 
phured fruits, whole wheat flour, honey, and brown sugar, 
und the ion of getting pure sirups, molasses, oils, etc., 
me. If you can help us out on these im- 

t food points we would very much appreciate it 

Mrs. A. M. B., Colo 
Your efforts to have only pure and whole- 
some foods are worthy of all commendation. 
You may safely rely on those articles of food 
which are advertised in Goop HOUSEKEEPING. 
Only those foods which have been fully investi 
gated and found to be worthy are admitted to 





most c 
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With its aid, your 
physical condition may be 
determined and improvement made 


ported molasses which 
comes into this country’ 
is much darker in color 
than the domestic ar 

ticle, but is free from 
sulphur dioxide. I do not know whether any 
imported molasses reaches as far west as 
Colorado or not. Perhaps your leading grocer 
will be able to tell you. Your other articles of 
food seem to me to be excellent. If you have 
an abundance of honey you will not need any 
adulterated molasses. 


All Depends Upon Quantity 

I am suffering from hardening of the arteries and fror 
high blood pressure. A heart specialist has prescribed a 
saltless diet and forbids even milk, cheese, the white of 
eggs, and milk chocolate because of the salt which they 
contain. I should like to know if it is a generally accepted 
belief among physicians that salt is harmful in such a case 
as mine? Mr. G. B. S., Md 

A few years ago the theory that the excessive 
use of salt was the cause of the hardening of the 
arteries and consequent increase in blood pres- 
sure was common. Later research has shown 
that salt has little or nothing to do with this 
condition, though all physiologists are of the 
opinion that the excessive use of salt should be 
avoided. The food, however, should contain a 
sufficient amount of salt to generate a normal 
supply of hydrochloric acid. It is only in the 
presence of hydrochloric acid that stomach di 
gestion can take place. Most of the unneces- 
sary salt we eat is excreted through the kidneys. 
You can eat a moderate amount of salt without 
any danger of bringing on hardening of the 
arteries and the resulting high blood pressure. 
Physicians and physiologists are not quite cer- 
tain what is the most dominant factor in the 
hardening of the arteries. I think more of them 
are inclined to hold excessive protein in our 
diet as the principal cause. 


Not a Ginger Ale 

Will you kindly tell me whether or not ginger ale ma 
by the enclosed recipe is entirely non-alcoholic? I 
not see how one can have a yeast and sugar solutior 
mixture without the formation of alcohol. Would y 
consider a beverage called “‘Lemon Pop,” made wit 
sugar, ginger root, and a cake of yeast, free of alcohol? I 
should be inclined to question the wholesomeness of this 
mixture. I should be grateful for advice in ue matt 


” 


Mrs. C. C. Mo 
A beverage made as you rect i ‘must of 
necessity contain alcohol. The quantity of 


alcohol in this mixture depends upon the time 
it is allowed to stand, the total amount of 
sugar therein, and the temperature to which 
it is subjected. Unless the fermentation is 
stopped by raising the mixture to the boiling 
point, the whole of the fermentible e 
therein may be converted into alcohol and 
carbon dioxide. Sterilizing the fermenting 
mass will stop any further fermentation. .\ 
beverage of this kind might become a violation 
of the Volstead Act when the total amount o! 
alcohol passes one-half of one percent. 
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HEY are as exquisite as rare flowers 
—these three modern Graces! As 
soon say which is loveliest, the tropic rose, 
gorgeous poppy, or delicate anemone, as 
choose from amongst these beautiful 
American girls—a “vivid brunette, a 
Titian beauty, an ethereal blonde. 
Enchanting types . . . worlds apart in 
their individual kind of charm, but alike 
in the fact that each is the acknowledged 
leader of her own distinguished set. 


most essential quality of feminine loveli- 
ness—an exquisite complexion. 

How do these girls guard the beauty 
t their lovely skins? Each frankly 
acknowledges her debt to Pond’s. Each 
t her dressing table gives the place of 


hon 


wr to the Two Creams, the dainty 


qmorous Beauty Lo. 
the younger vet in 


.... Washington ... 





(above) Miss Betty Byrne: An exquisite 
blonde with rose-petal skin. Miss Byrne, 
daughter of Judge and Mrs, Stanton fF. 
Peele of Washington, D. C., says: “I look 
my best after using Pond’s” 
(left) Miss Ftorence Noyes: 4 glorious 
Titian beauty with delicate apple-blossom 
skin. Miss Noyes, daughter of Mr. and 
Mrs. Ernest High Noyes of Chicago, uses 
Pond's Preparations to keep her skin al- 
ways exquisite 
(right) Miss Bay Morais: A vivid brunette 
with clear, pale olive skin. Miss Morris, 
daughter of Mrs. Waterbury Morris of New 
York City, says: “ Pond's Creams are quite 
the nicest T have ever used” 





Pond’s Preparations in the lovely gift containers 
used by these beautiful girls. 
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New York. 






Tissues, the restorative Freshener. 
Pond’s Cold 
purifying oils penetrate deep down into the 
pores, lifting out every particle of dirt. Then 
with Pond’s Cleansing Tissues, so caressing 
and absorbent, wipe away all dirt and oil. 


First apply Cream. Its 


Next tone and firm your skin with the 
exhilarating Freshener. Last, apply the faint 
est breath of Pond’s Vanishing Cream. 


See how lovely vou are after one treatment! 
The coupon brings you all four preparations. 


Intropuctory Orrer: Mail coupon with roc for 
trial sizes of all 4 Pond’s preparations. * 


Ponp’s Exrracr Co., Dept. G 
109 Hudson St., New York Cit 


Name ' sei 
Street 


City 


In usit vy advertisen nts see page O 











Soft, lustrous 
lingerie 
and yet washed 

many times 
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| HARD WATER PLUS MEL’O MAKES SOFT WATER 














HY wasn’t this lingerie 
utterly ruined? Lingerie 


often is, no matter how careful 
you are in washing it. It was 
washed in water softened with 
Melo. 

Hard water ruins lingerie be- 
cause soap combining with the 
hardness in hard water forms a 
scum. That scum gets into the 
fine fibers of the fabric. The re- 
sult is lingerie ruined utterly. 

Use Melo. It makes hard water 
delightfully soft. A pinch in the 
washbowl makes the water suit- 
able for use. Wash your lingerie 
in that. Two tablespoonfuls in 
the bath prevent the forming of 
that sticky ring around the tub. 
A teaspoonful in the dishpan 
keeps the greasy feel out of the 
dish-water. Melo often saves 
% to % the amount of soap 
ordinarily used. 

Keep a can of Melo in the 
kitchen, in the laundry, in the 
bathroom. Get it at your grocer’s. 
The water in the United States is gener- 
ally from 5 to 25 times too hard. Melo 


will make the water from your faucet de- 
lightfully soft and pleasant to use. 


WEL 


A REAL 
WATER SOFTENER 
Send 10c for a full-size 
package of Melo 

Tue HyGienic Propucts Co. 


Canton, Ohio 
Manufacturers of Sani-Flush 






MELO, 
| 


neal 
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C] he New Art Party 


(for the 


New cfearon 


By Elaine, Entertainment Editor 


HE New-Art in decorations and furni 

ture is a fascinating subject of conversa- 

tion at present. Large exhibitions of 
New-Art have recently been shown in forty 
different cities. Since New-Art is so popular, 
why not a New-Art Party? This idea can be 
used by the clever hostess to add a touch of 
originality to the summer luncheon, tea, or 
evening party. 
INVITATION TO THE NEW-ART PARTY: 
For each guest cut from cardboard a triangle (3 
inches to a side), a 3-inch square, a 2-inch 
square, and a circle 2% inches in diameter. 
Cover one side of the larger square and both 
sides of the circle with silver paper. Cover 
both sides of the other two pieces with gold 
paper. On the plain side of the big square paste 
plain notepaper and write the invitation on 
this. Fasten all four pieces together with a 
brass paper fastener run through the middle, 
and turn them at different angles. From a 
large sheet of folded notepaper cut as large 
triangles as possible with the fold on the long 
side. Slip the invitations in these, paste the 
free edges securely together; address and mail 
in the usual way. 
NEW-ART TABLE CENTERPIECE: Cover 
several square and oblong boxes (with their 
lids on) in different sizes with gold and silver 
paper, covering some sides and ends of each 
with gold and the remaining sides and ends 
with silver. Solid triangles may be made by 
sewing four triangular pieces of cardboard to- 
gether at the edges. These should be covered 
with gold and silver paper in alternating bands. 
Stack all these boxes in 
the center of the table to 
form a pile roughly 
pyramidal in shape, with 
shining, uneven ledges 
here and there. On these 
ledges place a favor for 
each guest. These favors 
may be in the New-Art 
feeling: metal paper 
weights, mirrored boxes, 
and so forth. Anything 
shiny, with sharp edges, 
and small enough to look 
well on the centerpiece 


Leap Year Party 


Forany leaflet below send10cents 
to Elaine, Good Housekeeping, 
57th St. at Eighth Ave., N. Y. C. 


Bridge Rules in Rhyme Party 10c 
Birthstone Birthday Parties 10c 
Brides’ Star Shower 10c 


Wedding Anniversary Verses 10c 
Miscellaneous Games Leaflet 10c 
The Irish Potato Talks Party: 10c 
Make It Unanimous For The Irish! 


will carry out the idea. Paste a number con 
spicuously on each favor. (The size of the 
centerpiece may be varied by changing the size 
of the boxes used. For a bazaar huge boxes 
would be effective, and objects to be offered fo: 
sale could be placed on the ledges.) 
NEW-ART PLACE CARDS: At each guest's 
place put a small box 4 inches square, covered 
inside and out with gold or silver paper. Half of 
these should be covered with gold and half with 
silver, to be most effective. Paste a small tri 
angle of notepaper on the front of each box 
with the guest’s name written on it. Fill the 
box with colored confetti and place a small 
container of nuts or candies on top of it. 
NEW-ART MENU SUGGESTIONS: New 
Art Appetizers: triangles, squares, and circles 
of toast spread with pimiento, egg seasoned and 
riced, caviar, or chow-chow. New-Art Soup: a 
clear soup with noodles cut in geometrical de 
signs. New-Art Sandwiches: sandwiches cut 
in the same way. New-Art Salad: a large 
square or circle of lettuce with potato salad 
cut in odd shapes. New-Art Dessert: triangles 
of cake with round balls of ice cream placed on 
each triangle. 

NEW-ART GAME OF CHANCE: After the 
menu has been served, pass a triangular box 
full of triangular envelopes made in the same 
way as the envelopes used for the invitations. 
Offer one to each guest. In each triangle plac« 
a square of cardboard covered with silver paper. 
Cut from gold paper a number to correspond 
with one of the numbers on the favors and large 
enough to fit on the silver square. Cut this 
number into moderately 
small pieces and put the 
pieces in the envelope 
with the silver square 
Give each guest a tube 
of paste covered with 
silver or gold paper. Tell 
her that she must put her 
number together neatly 
10c and paste it on the silver 
square. When she has 
done so, tell her to find 
the corresponding favor 
and keep it as a souvenir 
of the 


New-Art Party. 
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"M’’ FRIENDS ARE AMAZED 
and have to touch the pretty red 


Spanish floor in our living-room ’ 8 
before they'll believe it’s Armstrong's } { 
Linoleum.’’ Mrs. Benjamin Braitch, | | 


Wichita, Kansas . . . Right, fire- (a | 

place corner, Mrs. Braitch’s liv- { 

ing-room. Floor is an Armstrong 
Handcraft Tile Design. 


Teen 
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rom four 


Western Homes come these 


/oor 
EAUTY- INTS 








WHO COULDN'T start the day right if he had 
breakfast in this cleverly-done room? The Armstrong 
Floor is bright red, Design No. 6006, and each tile is 
framed by embossed mortar lines that are pressed below 
the surface. In home of H. A. Page, Denver, Colorado. 


“IT’S EASY to take care of our Armstrong Floors. We wax them, of course 
. « . but only two or three times a year. Then all the attention they need is 
a daily dusting with a dry mop.”” J. W. McCoy, Seattle, Washington 

Left, Armstrong's Marble Inlaid Floor in Mr. McCoy's living-room 


2 IPERS 


“WE ARE DELIGHTED with our Armstrong Floors. We 

chose them for every one of our nine rooms because they blended 

so nicely with the rest of our decoration.’ John C. Newsom, Jr., 

Whittier, Cal. . .. Entrance hall in the Newsom home, floor 

is Embossed Design No. 6005, with Marble Inlaid Design 
No. 70 in background. 


RE you building a new home? 
You can have Armstrong’s Lino- 
leum Floors cemented down over 
builders’ deadening felt, right onto 
the underflooring. Redecorating your 
present home? You can have color- 
ful Armstrong Floors laid right over 
the old dull floors. 
Scores of new Armstrong patterns 


Armstrong's 
Linoleum Floors 


for every room in the house 


PLAIN ++: INLAID ++ EMBOSSED 


In using advertisements see 


- JASPE -- 


are on display now at good depart- 
ment, furniture, and linoleum stores 
near you. There you will find just the 
floor you want at a price you can 
easily afford. 


Let decorator help you. “The Attrac- 
tive Home— How to Plan Its Decoration,” 
by Hazel Dell Brown, is a 32-page book 
illustrated in color, brimful of helpful ideas 
for the home decorator. Send 10 cents to 
cover cost of mailing. (Canada 20c.) With 
this book comes an offer of the , 
author’s nersonal advice in deco- Look for the 


rating your rooms. Simply ad- Fon oa wg Oo 


dress Armstrong Cork Co., 
Linoleum Division, 907 Nevin St. 
Lancaster, Pennsylvania 


ARABESQ -: PRINTED 
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ust as he has his own talcum powder and 
his own soap, quite separate from the fam- 
ily’s, your baby needs a special jar or tube 
f “Vaseline” Petroleum Jelly for his private 
Keep it in the nursery. 


use. 


To prevent Chafing—Each time you change 
baby’s diaper, and after every washing, 
smear on a little “ Vaseline” Petroleum 
Jelly. Friction from his diaper cannot then 
cause irritation, and he will not become 
chapped, or chafed either. 


To relieve Snuffles—Rub a tiny bit of 
“Vaseline” Jelly over the bridge of the 
nose and up on the forehead. This treat- 
ment will ease the irritation that causes 
snufiles. 

To treat the Scalp— Apply some “Vaseline” 
Jelly on the scalp with absorbent cotton, 
directly after the daily bath. This will 
remedy “yellow scalp” — and make for a 
healthy condition. 


An attractive booklet, called “100 Hints on 
Health, Beauty and Home Uses”, will be 
sent you free on request. Address Dept. 
F-7, The Chesebrough Manufacturing Com- 
pany, 17 State Street, New York. 

All drugstores carry “Vaseline” Jelly. Look 
for the name “Vaseline” on the label—your 
assurance that you are getting the genuine 
product of the Chesebrough Manufacturing 
Company, Cons’d. 









“Vaseline” Borated Jelly is espe- 
cially useful for styes, granulated 
and inflamed eyelids. Apply to the 
eyelids as close to inflamed part 
as possible. Absolutely harmless 
to the eye. Soothing, cleansing 
and healing. Keep a tube handy. 


© Chesebrough Mfg, Co., 1928 


Vaselin 


REG. U. S. PAT. OFF. 
PETROLEUM JELLY 
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By Ruth Murrin 


VERY once in a while some really nice 
woman says to me, calmly and compla- 
cently, and even, I fear, virtuously, “I 

never use perfume.” 

Then my heart gives a funny little flop. It 
might act the same dg if she had said, “I can’t 
bear wild roses,” or “I’ve never been in love, 
and I’m proud of it. What I can’t understand 
is any one deliberately missing so much! 

Think of powders and creams without any 
tempting sweet perfume; would you use them 
as often as you should? Think of a world 
without any fragrance—no scent of violet or 
lilac or jasmine! Wouldn’t it be dull? Dull, 
too, if it were all violet or lilac or pine or jas- 
mine. The truth is that we need fragrance, and 
variety in fragrance. This is decidedly a dearer 
world because of balsam and mint, hyacinth 
and heliotrope and lily. Sweet or spicy, teasing 
or thrilling, we love them all, partly for the de- 
light of the scent itself and partly because it 
gives accent to a beautiful thing. 

Women use perfumes for the same reasons— 
because they take pleasure in the fragrance 
and because they know a well-chosen perfume 
gives them a special sort of charm. I’m con 
vinced that a woman who does not use per- 
fume is afraid of it. She knows that perfume is 
powerful to repel or attract, and since she is 
not sure what she should choose or how she 
should use it, she goes without. 

As a matter of fact, there are ways 
even the most timid wo- 
man may achieve a fra- 


in which 


YOUR BEAUTY 


it inside her dress, or carry it in her hand-bag. 

If you don’t like to fuss with these dainty 
frivolities, you can perfume your hair. When 
you are shampooing, add a handful of bath 
salts or a bath tablet to the last rinsing water, 
and your hair will be fragrant for several days. 
Another particularly effective way is to rub 
just a trace of perfume in concentrated paste 
form on your hair. The sweet odor will linger 
for a week. Many women spray essence or 
toilet water on their locks with an atomizer. 
There has been a feeling in the past that ccn- 
centrated perfume should never be used in an 
atomizer—that only a light toilet water should 
be used in this way—but this prejudice seems 
to be breaking down rapidly. 

Most women who use perfume well and make 
the most of its delightful witchery use it on the 
skin. This seems really to be the natural way 
to use it. Don’t spray it on lavishly, of course. 
No one wants to be drenched in the pleasantest 
odor in the world. Spray it on sparingly before 
you put on your frock, or just touch the eye- 
brows, ears, lips, throat, and palms of the 
hands with it. 

Some scents are nice on fur. When it rains 
and fur is wet, it is nice to have some heavenly 
bouquet or blend arise to your nose instead of 
the smell of wet hair. I like a blend best for this. 
Handkerchiefs, of course, unless they snuggle 
close to a sachet in the drawer where they are 
kept, need a drop of scent. Personally I prefer 

perfume to the sachet, 


PROBLEMS because I like to change 


grance without any fear a fragrance often, and of 
that she may be over- Ruth Murrin will send you a leaflet course no one should 
doing. Her bureau may “Perfume and Personality” if you wear inharmonious 
be lined with quilted silk will write her enclosing a stamped, scents, no matter how 


in which sachet is hid- self-addressed envelope. faint they are. 

den; her frocks may Every woman who would like to have Perfumes should not 
hang on padded _per- the air of having just “stepped out of be applied to ones 
fumed hangers, and her a band-box,” who wants to know the gowns, because they are 
slippers rest on shoe- best way to take care of her skin, hands, lovely only when they 
trees tipped with scented and figure, will want “‘The Primer are fresh. Stale per- 
cotton. She may even of Personal Loveliness.”?’ Send 25c¢ to fume is not pleasant. 
tuck a tiny sachet into Good Housekeeping Bulletin Service, Then, too, one may 


her hat or her furs, pin 


57th Street at Eighth Avenue, 


V.Y .¢ (Continued on page 167) 
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the qui with a beautiful skin 


()( CITH what 


pleasure and surprise 
one encounters her . . . the 
girl with a truly beautiful skin! 
How it goes straight to the 
heart—that radiant, innocent 
beauty of soft tints and smooth, 
delicately glowing surfaces; 
that warm, living charm of a 
beautiful complexion! 
Begin, today, to give your 
skin the care that will keep it 


a flash of 


soft— smooth flawless! 


Care for it in the way skin 
specialists recommend—with 
warm or hot water, ice, and 
Woodbury’s Facial Soap—the 
soap especially made for a 
sensitive skin. 

Thousands of beautiful 
women are testifying, today, 
to the wonderful helpfulness of 
Woodbury’s Facial Soap and 
the famous Woodbury skin 





treatments in overcoming 
common skin troubles and 
building up a smooth, clear 
faultless complexion. 

Give your skin the benefit of 
this wonderful soap—and see 
what a marked improvement 
you can bring about in just a 
few weeks’ time. 

If you are troubled with 
blackheads, blemishes, or any 


similar skin defect—use the 


. ° . . ? P ) 7's = 
Nox. tf oes straight to the heart—the radiant,innocent Deauty of a Lovely Skin! 


In using 





special treatment recom- 
mended for that trouble in the 
booklet that comes free with 
every cake of Woodbury’s. 

If you are fortunate enough 
to have a clear unblemished 
skin — you should use the 
Woodbury treatment for nor- 
mal skins given in this booklet. 


wary ake 
A 25-cent cake of Woodbury’s 
lasts a month or six weeks 
Get your Woodbury’s now! 





Hew—thelarde size trial coil 


The Andrew Jergens Co., 


29013 Alfred Sereet, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
For the enclosed 10 cent please send 
me the new large-size trial cake of Wood- 
bury’s Facial Soap, the Facial Cream and 
Powder, the Cold Cream, the treatment 
booklet, { Skin You L Touch,” 
and instructions for the new complete 
Woodbury “ Facial In Canad ire 
The Andr Jer Co., Limited, 2913 
Sherbrovie St., Perth, Ont. 
Nar 
Ad 
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Away-to the 
open places 


HE LURE of the out-of-doors calls 

to all of us these days. It may be 
just a day in the open, or itmay be a 
motor trip with a distant town as the 
destination. But anyhow, it’s lunch 
on the way—prepared at home but 
served out under heaven’s blue dome. 


And when the hamper is filled there’s 
seldom the slightest doubt on one 
score as to what goes in. Always 
peanut butter sandwiches—and a/- 
ways Beech-Nut. Whether there are 
grown-ups in the party, or children, 
or both—somehow Beech-Nut Peanut 
Butter sandwiches are a natural part 
of the outdoor lunch. They have won 
their place not only by long estab- 
lished precedent but there’s a deeper 
reason. It’s their tempting flavor and 
their satisfactory goodness that just 
meets the keen outdoor appetites. 

No wonder Beech-Nut Peanut Butter 
is liked! No wonder it’s chosen as the 
sandwich spread for these lunches 
along the way. For every step in its 
making is taken with one idea in mind | 
—the very best that can be produced. 
It’s the brand most people prefer. 


Beech-Nut 


Peanut Butter 
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+ | Who hath wounds without cause?—’ 


Tiger! 


(Continued from page 54) 


Lucretia’s return a month hence. But he fin- 
ished off the stock in three days’ time, and had 
his first attack of delirium tremens. Alone for 
a week, he struggled with the slimy creatures of 
his illness, and when at last he crawled into the 


| blessed sunshine, it was with, for the first time 


in his life, a real wish to give up drink. He sat 
on the steps of his little house, repeating 
brokenly: 

“*Who hath woe? Who hath sorrow? Who 
hath contentions? Who hath  babblings? 
” 

Ah, Sandgate, Sandgate! 
far away! 

Until Lucretia returned, he actually kept off 
the drink. When she returned, he told her that 
he now had complete control of his appetite, 
and to prove it took a glass of brandy. 

It was as if he had loosed a ravening beast 
by the act. He drained the bottle and rushed 
from the house. 

Now succeeded a long nightmare. In his 
cups John was always playing grisly practical 
jokes. The pull of his old church associations 
was strong, but as is always the case in a night 
mare, ghastly distortions of old habits marked 
his attempts to return to the old ways of wor- 
ship. Sitting with drunken seriousness at a 
revival meeting, he suddenly was moved to 
pick up from the floor a sawdust-filled cuspidor, 
and had passed it in several of the pews, asking 
for contributions for a robe for the Holy Ghost, 
before he was ejected, laughing violently, from 
the church. 

He seemed to have reached the depths of 
degradation; but not quite. The Fourth of 
July was set apart almost nationally for tem- 
perance demonstrations. In Newburyport 
there was a parade of Washingtonians and 
Cold Water Children. John stood on a corner, 
watching and listening. As the last of the 
children in white, flaunting blue banners, 
passed him, he picked up a handful of gravel 
and threw it at them with a gross oath. 

He was a byword now in Newburyport. 

Late in July a baby was born to the Goughs. 
Lucretia was ill fitted to meet the supreme 
strain. For ten days after the birth of her 
little daughter, she and the child fought for 
life, and both lost. And all Newburyport 
knew that while his wife and baby lay dead in 
one room, John Gough was drunk in the next. 

Yes, he was drunk, but never was his mind 
keener to think and to suffer. When the 
neighbors had finished laying out Lucretia and 
the baby and had left the cottage, John stag 
gered into the room and, steadying himself 
against the bedpost, stared down at his dead, 
the flesh of his flesh and bone of his bone 
passed his hand over their delicate features, 
and groaned. With terrible distinctness Sand 
gate returned to him—the dead baby of the 
Lady of Calcutta—his mother toiling up the 
road with the pig’s slops—the smell of ripe 
wheat—snow falling and the Sergeant shouting 
“Wives should submit to their husbands’— 
Oh, darling Lucretia— The sea—the sea— 
gulls shrieking and the smell of hawthorn— 
“Gipsy came tripping down the lane, Gipsy, he 
sang gaily’’—the potter’s field— 

God, it was not to be endured! He must 
force his mind to quiet. Could he call on some 
one for help? Whom? He dared not risk any 
one’s scorn. He rushed into the next room and 
drank— 


So long ago and 


CHAPTER VI 
Resurrection 


HE funeral—and after that the selling of 
the household effects, even the few books 
that he had bought when he was first married: 
Rollins’ “‘Ancient Rome” in six volumes and 
| Whitney and Putnam’s “Library of Choice 
Reading.”” He left Newburyport with only the 
little trtunk—empty save for a handful of let- 
ters and the shawl—and with empty pockets. 
He tramped to Worcester, Massachusetts, and 











Tiger! 


there got a job, not with any idea of doing bet 
ter but because Newburyport would have none 
of him. He eked out a few weeks of miserabk 
drunken existence and then decided to end it 
all. He bought enough laudanum to kill him 
self and a quart bottle of brandy and shambled 
up the principal street, whither he didn’t care. 
He had no friends. No one had spoken a d¢ 
cent word to him since Lucretia’s lips had gon« 
mute. He had no home save a room in a ruin 
ous house on the outskirts of the town. He 
had no clothing save what he was wearing 
shoes, breeches, and an overcoat pinned across 
his chest. 

Bloodshot, rheumy eyes sunk in his head, 
hollowed cheeks purple with beard stubble, 
drooping, swollen lips, he paused under a flick 
ering lamp to tie his shoes, the very beau idéal of 
a drunken bum, a rumseller’s dream of the 
perfect apostle to alcohol. As he stooped, a 
hand was placed on his shoulder. John pulled 
away in a panic, only to have both shoulders 
imprisoned. A smooth-shaven, middle-aged 
man in a black surtout and high hat was re- 
garding John with interest. 

“Mr. Gough, I believe?” 

“That’s my name,” returned John, trying to 
move on. 

““You’ve been drinking today,’’ not in a cen 
sorious manner but expressing a kindly fact! 

“Yes, I have been,”’ retorted John coolly. 

“Why don’t you sign the pledge?” was the 
next question. 


JOHN looked at him. His first impulse was 
to curse. But there actually was tenderness 
in this man’s eye—no aspect of superiority, no 
loathing, just tenderness. Christ might have 
looked at John Gough that way. He found 
himself replying carefully and honestly. 

“I’ve no hope ever of becoming a sober man. 
I’m without a single friend in the world who 
cares what becomes of me. I want to die. | 
don’t care how soon or whether I die drunk or 
sober.” 

The stranger did not remove his hands. 
“Mr. Gough, how would you like to be as you 
once were, respected and esteemed? A church 
going man with friends and a useful member of 
society?” 

“No drunken sot in the world,” replied 
John, “but would give his right hand to win 
back to that. But it’s too late for me.” 

The man now took his arm and walked slowly 
along the street, bowing gravely to one or two 
gaping passersby as they moved. 

“Not too late at all, Mr. Gough,” he insisted. 
“I know whereof I speak. I was once as low 
you. But I signed the pledge. You sign it too, 
my friend! Sign it, and I’ll introduce you to 
men like myself who'll help you because we'll 
know what you’re going through.” 

It was not what the man said. His sentences 
were trite enough. It was the man’s manner 
that reached John’s quick. Suddenly, and for 
the moment to himself unaccountably, John 
resolved to make one last try before taking the 
laudanum. 

“I'll sign it!”’ he gasped. 

“When, Mr. Gough?” 

“Well, not tonight for I must have some more 
drink. But I certainly will tomorrow night.” 

“We have our meeting of the Washingtonians 
tomorrow evening,” said the man. “Will you 
come and sign it?” 

“T will!” shouted John. 

“That’s right!” grasping John heartily by 
the hand. “‘I’ll be there to see you do it.” 

“You shall,” declared John, marveling at 
himself. 

The two men parted. John shambled along 
the street, muttering: “‘If it’s the last act of my 
life, ’'ll keep my promise. Even if I take the 
laudanum pills afterward. That man trusts 
me and I love him for it. God! I still can love!” 

He went to bed drunk, but when he awoke 
his first thought was of his promise. He didn’t 
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After the safari they sat in the shade 
and drank this fine old ginger ale 


Five hundred miles north of Nairobi 
on the shores of Paradise Lake, British 
East Africa, live Mr. and Mrs. Martin 
Johnson. Rhinoceroses tree them. Lions 
roar at them. Wild elephants steal 
sweet potatoes from their back garden. 
The nearest telephone is 500 miles 
away. There is no corner grocery store. 
See them sitting in their tent after a 
day's safari content tired 
... happy... drinking “Canada Dry.” 


Mrs. Johnson writes, “We 
keep ‘Canada Dry’ cool in the 
tropics by putting it in canvas 
water chargols. By dinner- 
time it is 7 degrees cooler 
than the air.” And on Janu- 
ary 9, Mr. Johnson cabled, 
““Canada Dry’ proving in- 
valuable on Nile.” 
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After a hot day lying in ambush to 
catch a picture of a giraffe drinking at 
a water hole, or perched in a tree to 
take movies of lions hunting through 
the tall grass, these two return to 
their tent and find contentment 
in the subtle flavor of this fine old 
ginger ale. 


A real ginger ale, made from the 
finest quality of ingredients 


There are very definite reasons for its 
distinctive flavor. Only the purest in- 
gredients are used. The Jamaica ginger 
is of the finest quality. “Canada Dry” 
is blended and balanced under labora- 
tory methods of exactness. It is tested 
hourly for purity. Constant watchful- 
ness prevents any variation from the 
high standards set. And a secret method 


of carbonation insures uniformity of 
charging—one reason for the uniform 
flavor of “Canada Dry.” 


“Canada Dry” does not contain 
capsicum (red pepper) 
There is no capsicum (red pepper) in 
“Canada Dry.” That is only another 
reason why it is such a delightful ginger 
ale, for, drink as much of it as you like, 
it has no unpleasant, burning after- 
effect, no bite, no disagreeable taste. 
The ginger in it is really good for you 
too. Many hospitals in this country 

and Canada serve it. 

So, drink “Canada Dry” with dinner 
tonight ! Look in its cool, crystal depths! 
Relish its subtle, alluring, “dry” flavor. 
Taste it! And know that here at last 
is a real ginger ale! 


‘CANADA DRY’ 


U. S. Pat. Off. 


* The Champagne of Ginger -Ales 


Extract imported from Canada and bottled in the U.S. A. by 
Canada Dry Ginger Ale, Incorporated, 25 W. 43rd Street, New York, N. Y. 
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MPOSSIBLE! you’ll say if you 

haven’t tried this mew way to 
make delicious homemade jelly. 
It’s so quick, so sure, that you can 
make it without heating the kitchen 
—even on a mid-summer day. 


Fresh fruit juice and pectin 
(natural jellying substance) are 
combined inthis small bottle— 
tightly sealed to hold the ripe fruit 
flavor. You simply add sugar and 
water to the contents, boil it 
a few minutes for two glasses of 
pure and sparkling jelly. 
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| obeyed the Lord’s voice. 
| figure as he moved up the aisle, but he was not 


Tiger! 


think he could make himself sign. But after 
two or three pre-breakfast drinks, he thought 
he could, and he went to work. At noon he 
again drank, and after work he drank until his 
head was clear and his wretched trembling 
was stilled. He ate no supper, but paced the 
streets until his courage rose to the point of 
carrying him into the town hall. 

The room was full. A man was stumbling 
through his drink history. John dropped into a 
rear seat. Wrapped in the brown surtout, 
arms folded on his chest, eyes closed, he sat 
praying that the stimulation of the brandy 
would not pass away until he had done what he 
was resolved to do. After a time silence 
roused John. The meeting was waiting for 
another pledge signer. Suddenly the stranger 


_ of the night before rose and called his name. 


“Mr. Gough! Go up on that platform and 
tell us why you are going to sign the pledge!” 
John rose and obeyed as little Samuel had 
He was a forlorn 


conscious of himself or of the eyes upon him. 
He suddenly knew what he wanted to do. He 
was going to show the world what alcohol had 
done to Jane Gough’s son, and he was going to 
plead that because alcohol could and so fre- 
quently did destroy human nobility, alcohol 
should be givea wp by all men. 

Steadyirg himself against tn» table on the 
bare platform, his face a ghastly gray, his eyes 
glassy, mobile lips cracked and peeling, surtout 
pinned across his chest, John Bartholomew 
Gough began his evangelism. 


H® BEGAN with the story of Sandgate, 

speaking with the most extraordinary flu- 
ency, his voice a little husky, but its beauty 
never more striking. Rapidly and mercilessly 
he drew picture after picture. Sandgate, the 
sea, the Mannerings, Paddy—on and on. His 
audience leaned forward, laughed, wept, ap- 
plauded. John scarcely heard them. He only 
knew that he must give the panorama quickly 
before his stimulation failed him. He spoke for 
an hour and then was conscious that he was 
weary. Passing his hand across his eyes, he 
broke off suddenly in his account of his three 
months’ fishing experience out of Newburyport 
and said earnestly: 

“What I’m trying to make you see is the 
power of the agent that has brought me to this 
pass. Satan has no other agent on earth that 
works so effectively. Picture Satan seated on 
his high and burning throne in Pandemonium, 
crowned with a circlet of everlasting fire. 


| Hear him call to his satellites to show their 


claims to superior ability 
yonder blue burning lake. 

“See Mammon, meanest of the gods, stand 
and cry: ‘I can send men from their homes 
across the burning desert or the trackless 
ocean, to fight and dig in the earth for yellow 
dust; and so harden the heart that the cry of 
the widowed and the fatherless shall be un- 
heard. I can so stop up every avenue to human 
affections that my victim shall be as though 
made of the metal he loves, and when the cold 
fingers of death are reaching for his heart- 
strings he shall clutch closer to him the bag 
of yellow dust which is the only god he ever 
worshipped.’ 

“Next Belial, filthiest of the gods, makes his 


to bring men to 


claim. Then the Destroyer makes his, the 
Destroyer who holds war, pestilence, and 
famine in his hand and makes men whose 


trade it shall be to kill rank themselves in hos 
tile array and hurry each other shrieking and 
unshrouded into another world. 

“Next see a monster, his hair of snakes, his 
face besmeared with gore. See him, yonder! 
He rises half length, and the molten waves of 
the lake dash against his breast and fall back 
defeated. 

‘Who art thou?’ 

“*T am an earth-torn spirit. Send me for 
men! I will turn the hand of the father against 
the mother, the mother against the child, the 
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husband against the wife. 


t e. The young ma 
in the pride of his manliness I will turn to 


obscenity. The fair young girl I will make such 
a thing that the vilest wretch shall shrink from 
her in disgust. I willdo more. I will so deceive 
them that the mother shall know that I de 
stroyed her first-born and yet give to me her 
second. The father shall know that I de 

stroyed the hope of his life, and yet lift the 
draught to the lips of his children. Governors 
shall know that I have rotted the roots of 
states, yet they shall spread over me the robes 
of their protection. Legislators shall know th. 
crime and misery that I cost but still shal] 
shield and encourage me.’ 

“The monster pauses, and Satan shouts 
‘Come up hither and sit beside me while you 
tell your name!’ And as he mounts to the 
throne the monster cries, ‘My name is Alcohol!’ 
And all hell resounds with acclaim! ‘The 
benison of the pit go with you!’ ” 

John paused and leaned weakly on the tabk 
The audience, conscious that the strange figur« 
on the platform possessed a priceless gift, was 
silent for a moment, then burst into applaus¢ 
John turned to leave. But as he.did ‘so, | 
friend of the previous night put an arm about 
him. 

“Tf you think we ever can let go of you, now, 
you’re mistaken,” he said. 

Smiling, he placed a pledge under John’s 
shaking hand. 

John signed. Then he thrust aside detaining 
hands and staggered from the hall and up the 
street to his room, chuckling as he went. 

“T’ve done it! I’ve done it! By God, I'll 
give myself a week before I take the laudanum 
pills, just to show people John Gough can stop 
when he wants to!” 


E AWOKE the next morning in physical 
torment, of course. Rushed off breakfast- 
less to work. At his work bench, picked up his 
gilding brush. It turned to a snake in his hand. 
He gripped the thing.” It moved and writhed. 
He cast it from him and picked up a Bible 
cover. It leered at him with the goggled eves 
of a toad— 
Some one spoke his name. 
a jerk. <A_ well-known 
Jesse Goodrich, 
his hand. 
‘Good morning, Mr. Gough! 
speak, last night. Superb!” 
John wiped the dripping sweat from his face 
and clung for a moment to the profiered 
hand. 
The man went on cheerfully. ‘It’s just such 
men as you that we need. With that silver 
ol 


John turned with 
Worcester lawyer, 
was smiling and holding out 


I heard you 


tongue yours, what can’t you do for the 
cause! We'll expect you to come to us at our 
next meeting, a week from last night. Will you 
come?” 

John nodded. 

Goodrich continued: “My office is in the 


Exchange. I want to make your acquaint 
ance. Won’t you come to see me? Keep up a 
brave heart,” looking at John keenly. “God 
bless you.” 

“Thank you!” mumbled John. 

All day he stuck to his bench, not daring to 
go out. “I will not touch it. Some one cares. 
Goodrich said, ‘Come in and see me.’ He 
thinks I have stuff in me. He wants to know 
me. He shall. I will not touch a drop today.” 

He went straight home after work hours, 
carrying a supply of bread and herrings, drew 
several pails of water from the pump, locked 
himself in his room, threw the key out of the 
window, and settled to the fight. 

It was a six days’ struggle with delirium 
tremens. It was a struggle such as the Father 
in Heaven surely might look on with pity and 
admiration; a hand-to-hand battle with all the 
foul fiends that alcoho! and human weakness 
can breed: a battle of the human will against 
agonies that a moment’s yielding would have 
ended. And Jane Gough's son, the Sergeant 
son, did not yield! 
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On the sixth day John called from his win- 
dow to a passing boy, who picked up the key 
and unlocked his door for him. The dread 
craving was gone. He made himself a hot 
meal, shaved, and crept into town to his work 
bench. The head of the bindery gave him 
warning that one more debauch would end his 
career in that shop. John made no attempt to 
explain. Late in the afternoon the President 
of the Worcester Washingtonians came in, a 
director of Worcester’s chief bank. He sat 
down on the bench beside John and put a hand 
on his shoulder. 

“Well, Mr. Gough, you won, eh? 
proud of you!” 

“What do you mean?” asked John. 

“Mr. Goodrich and I went out to see you, 
last week, when you didn’t come to work. We 
listened at your door. Every day since, some 
one has been out, but we didn’t disturb you. 
There’s only one way for a man to quit, and 
that is to guit, just as you have done. And 
while that initial struggle is on, he must fight 
his own fight, use his own will and no one else’s; 
otherwise he never comes to his full indepen- 
dence. I know, Mr. Gough, because I’ve been 
through it.” 

John could feel his whole heart lift in grati- 
tude. But he could not speak. The banker 
patted his shoulder. 

“Now, the next thing is another kind of 
stimulation. We want you, tomorrow night, to 
speak in the schoolhouse at Burncoat Plains.” 

“But, Mr. Choate, I can’t!” exclaimed John. 
“T have neither strength nor clothes.”’ 

“You must,”’ insisted the banker. ‘Now is 
' the time you must take our help—by giving it 
to others. You are a natural orator. Unless 
I'm a fool, you have genius that will carry 
round the world. I'll loan you clothes.” 

John’s pulse quickened as with a drink of 

brandy. He could feel his cheeks burn as he 
: caught the full savor of the praise. ‘Thank 

you, sir. I'll come. God will enable. But I 
don't want your clothes. I’ve never fallen low 
enough for charity yet.” 

The banker rose. ‘Fine! That's the spirit! 
{nd by the way, remember that the Washing- 
tonian movement is not religious. We want 
no one to confuse us with the hysteria of the 
churches. Keeping the pledge isn’t a matter of 

nversion. It’s a man’s fight, and only men 
an help.” 

“IT understand,” replied John. “I’m in ac- 
cord there. The church cast me out when I was 
fifteen.” 

“It would,” nodded Choate. “I'll see you 
) tomorrow night, then, at seven-thirty at Burn- 
| coat Plains schoolhouse?”’ 

j “You will, sir,’ answered John. 
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| H! SLEPT that night from the moment he 
finished his supper, which he cooked over 
| tne fireplace in his room, until breakfast time 
tne next morning. He was still weak, but with- 
out the craving. That night, wearing the brown 
surtout pinned high at the throat, he appeared 
at Burncoat Plains and made a speech. At 
icast men called it a speech. To John it was 
merely the outpouring of his heart, as he de- 
) scribed the horrors of a drunkard’s life. He 
was astounded to observe the effect it had on his 
audience. They gave him an attention and 
’ applauded him as no audience in a theatre ever 
’ had done. They became half hysterical, weep- 
ing, laughing, groaning. And this was an audi 
y ence of hardened men with not a woman pres 
j ent 
When he had finished, thirty men signed the 
pledge. Then they passed the hat for him and, 
gathering round him, urged him to speak in 
r different places. He was bewildered by their 





| ; enthusiasm. To come at a single stride from 

. the pigsty to this! He counted the jingling 

s pennies and shillings. There was something 

t over a dollar here. John suddenly laughed. A 

e dollar' He, he was earning money as a tem- 

. ~ ice lecturer! Then, as he stared at the 
None, 


haking hands, his laughter turned 
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| 
to tears, and he hurried out into the night. 

The following day, Mr. Choate came in and | 
got John’s agreement to give ten lectures during 
the next three weeks. 

Taking one thing with another, John de- 
cided that he was justified in ordering a suit of 
clothes, the first since he had married Lucretia. 
After all, the world contains many a quiet 
saint. The little old tailor who sat crosslegged 
in the shop adjacent to the bookbindery had 
watched with disgust John’s performances as 
the town bum. But he also had heard John 
speak. When John came to him for the suit, 
he allowed him to order it on long credit, and 
the suit he sent home was the best the little 
man could make and of an ultra-fashionable 
cut. 

It was so long since John had worn decent 
clothing that when he first put it on, he feared 
he couldn’t make a speech in the suit. The 
tight trousers strapped under the boot, the 
waistcoat close-fitting as a corset, the beautiful 
blue coat, tight as to shoulder and sleeve, full 
in the bell-shaped skirt, were as uncomfortable 
as they were handsome. Add to this the high, 
black-satin stock and the cambric shirt with 
its full-gathered bosom—the change was so 
terrific that he dreaded people’s comments. 

As a matter of fact, so bereft at this time was 
his life of any intimate human contacts that no 
one spoke to him of his wonderful outfit. The 
nearest to a personal comment came after his 
first address in the new clothes. A man hur 
ried up to greet him as he descended from the 
platform. ; 

“Well, Mr. Gough,” he exclaimed, “‘you’re 
like the singed cat!” 

John, sensitive as usual, drew himself up, but 
the man added hastily, 

“T mean that you're better than you look to 
be.” 

And John burst into the first hearty laughter 
of many months. 

The local paper spoke thus of John after his 
fifth address in Worcester and the vicinity: 

“J. B. Gough, the young mechanic who pos- 
sesses such marked eloquence, now rose, his 
pale face and emaciated form giving clear 
evidence of his former weakness and excesses. 
Yet one forgot these in the fire and beauty of 
his speech.” 

Contrarily enough, John thought they might 
have said he was well-dressed! 

John signed the pledge in November, 1842. 
By the end of December he had received 
enough requests for speeches to occupy every 
evening until the end of March. He thought 
that he was justified in asking his master for 
two weeks’ leave of absence to do some study 
ing and reading. Not that he thought of giving 
up his trade permanently for lecturing. But 
he was eager to do what he could for the Wash 
ingtonians while his inspirations lasted. He 
was binding polyglot Bibles at the time and 
had fifty of them cut on the ends, ready for 
turning up. When told that he might go, he 
wrapped his apron around the Bibles and 
placed them carefully on the bench against 
his return. 

He never saw books, bench, or apron again, 
for the Washingtonians engulfed him entirely. 
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The Edge of the Cliff 

T SEEMED to John that the miracle actu 

ally had been wrought in him, for the de 
sire to drink left him during that entire winter. 
Even the peculiarly difficult work he was doing, 
which might easily have kept him craving 
stimulants, did not bother him. He lived en 
tirely on the collections taken after his ad 
dresses, paying all his own expenses. His 
board and lodging were not always an expense, 
for frequently the local Washingtonian presi 
dent entertained him. This meant a “best” 
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bedroom, large, unheated, with the cherished 
linen sheets cold as charity to the shrinking 
physical 


flesh. In his wretched 


condition | 
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John could not speak without drenching even 
his outer garments with sweat. He possessed 
but the one suit. Frequently, during these 
early months of his new life, he found his waist- 
coat frozen stiff in the morning. But still he 
had no wish to warm himself with liquor. 

In the spring, his health began to bother him. 


| He suffered from frightful pains in his stomach, 


was irritable and sleepless. The Worcester 
doctor gave him a remedy containing a quan- 


| tity of ether. John took the prescribed dose, a 


teaspoonful, stared at the bottle a moment, 


| and then, seized by an uncontrollable impulse, 


set the bottle to his lips and drained it. A 
little later, his landlady, who was waiting sup- 
per for him, was astonished to see John rush 
out of the house. 

He went directly to the station and had 
boarded a Boston train before coma overcame 
him. The conductor with difficulty roused 
him at the Boston terminal. John, still dazed, 
walked out of the station and into the near- 
est dramshop, where he took several stiff 
drinks. 








| pledge. 


He had not been in Boston since his theatri- 
cal débicle. As soon as the liquor had seized 
on his brain, he went directly to his old theatre 
and sat through the first act of a play. But he 
found it impossible to focus his mind on the 
dialogue and wandered out into the street. 
There he ran into one of his old Boston drink- 


| ing friends, who fell on his neck and took him 


off to one of their old low haunts. 


WHEN John’s head cleared the next morning, 

he found himself in a bed in a Newburyport 
tavern. How he came there, he never knew. 
He wakened to a sense of remorse that was 
soul-shattering. After a time, uncertain what 
to do, he went down to eat his breakfast in the 
tavern dining-room. There a local Washing- 
tonian, a man in whose company John often 
had got drunk, recognized him and welcomed 
him so noisily that shortly a crowd was 
gathered. John’s fame had traveled to New- 
buryport. They insisted that he give them a 
lecture that night. 

John realized that they had no knowledge of 
his backsliding, but in secret embarrassment 
that was actual agony he tried to excuse him- 
self. They would not let him off, and that 
night, in the town hall where he had once es- 
caped signing the pledge, John gave a talk of 
such pathos and beauty that it seemed as if he 
must have wiped out forever the blackness of 
his earlier record. 

After the lecture he took a train for Boston 
with the idea of returning to Worcester. In 
Boston he took another drink. The Tiger 
again sprang forth in full strength and for 
five days took complete control. At the end of 
that time John crept back to Worcester and 
home to his boarding-house. There he sent for 
Mr. Goodrich and his doctor. 





When these two entered his bedroom, they 
found John with his belongings packed in the 
little trunk—the Sandgate trunk. 

“Gentlemen,” said John, “I’ve broken my 
I’ve been drunk for a week. I went 


| to Boston and—” 


“No! No! Mr. Gough!” protested Good- 
rich. “Don’t humiliate yourself! What do 
you gain by that? Sign again.”’ 

“But don’t you see,” growled the doctor, 
“that he’s unfit physically to keep the pledge, 
and you ruin a man’s sense of honor by letting 
him sign and break indefinitely? It’s an abso- 
lute fact that only ten percent of those who 
sign the pledge keep it.” 

“Well, sir, isn’t that ten percent worth keep- 
ing?”’ demanded Goodrich. 

“But I’m one of the go percent,” said John. 
“I’m through. I’m going out West to bury 
myself.” . 

“You’re going to do nothing of the sort,” 
shouted the lawyer. ‘“You’re needed right 
here. Sign again! I'll help you! Confess like 
the man you are, and ask the Washingtonians 
for another chance. Then tell other pledge- 
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signers how narrow is the way and beset with 
devils. Be their watchman who must tell 
them of the dangers of the night.” 

The doctor looked around the barren room. 
“You’re too lonely, Gough. Get yourself a 
wife. No drinking man is to be trusted to live 
alone.” 

“I’d be a curse to a woman,” said John 
shortly, “and you know it. My God, gentle. 
men, I thought it was dead, and it sprany out 
of me like a famished tiger.” 

“Very well.” Goodrich brought his fist 
down on the washstand so fiercely that the 
tooth mug crashed to the floor. “Very well! 
Then say so! If the pledge isn’t enough, tell 
us what then? A law wiping out the liquor 
dealer and his man traps!” 

“You can’t legislate the desire to drink out 
of a man,” cried the doctor. “And as fong 
as men want liquor, they’ll get it.’”’ 

John looked from lawyer to doctor. A week 
ago he would have sworn that the pledge was 
enough. But now, with burning eyes, shaking 
fingers, peeling lips, and a tongue like parch- 
ment, he said: 

“There must be more than the pledge. ‘There 
must be religion.” 

“Your religion didn’t save you,” said Good- 
rich. “It’s just as we Washingtonians claim. 
It’s human help that counts.” 

“‘Human help didn’t save me this last week,” 
retorted John. ‘“‘And my religion is mere 
worthless form. But if a man could have a 
vital faith in a pitying Father—” He paused 

“Whatever you feel, say it to the others!’ 
ejaculated Goodrich. “If you insist on bring 
ing God into the matter, the Washingtonians 
may fight you, but no matter what is said or 
done, there’s no man in the country who is so 
fitted to save drunkards as you are. You have 
the gift of speech, and you know all there is to 
know of drink.” 

His faith, his enthusiasm, were indescribably 
heartening. With renewed hope John lifted 
the handful of underwear from his trunk and 
pushed the trunk back under the bed. Even 
this effort taxed his strength. 

“T’ll sign again,” he panted. “I'll come up 
to the meeting tonight, and if they’ll have me, 
I'll sign.” 

“You’d better let me give you some medi 
cine,”’ said the doctor. 

“No!” shouted John. “It was your damnable 
medicine that started me off.” 

“You were due to start anyhow,” retorted 
the doctor. “You ought to be in bed and a 
woman nursing you.” 

Nevertheless, as he followed Goodrich from 
the room, there was a gleam of admiration in 
the doctor’s frosty eyes. 


’ 


OHN made his confession that night in the 
upper town hall, and his hearers, deeply 
moved, agreed as one man that he must again 
take their pledge. John signed and then went 
back to his room to utter, for the first time 
since his mother had died, a sincere prayer to 
the Almighty. He asked for strength. He 
asked with childish naiveté and was filled wit! 
chagrin when he rose from his knees to find 
the burning still within him. 

Thinking the problem over in the long night 
that followed, he recognized that ever since 
his first signing he had been on an emotional 
debauch, and that as the exhilaration arising 
from the change in his life decreased, he was 
due, as the doctor had said, to break down 
There were aspects of the drink problem he now 
admitted that he never before had faced. I! 
the pledge and human support were not enough 
then the law or God or both ought to be in 
voked. The church folk were right and the 
Washingtonians wrong. For the first time the 
intellectual aspects of the problem made them- 
selves known to John. He wondered to whom 
he could go for information. 

As it turned out, information 
the source of it—came to John. 
his lecture work again, speaking to 
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OU need not know the 

technical details of elec- 

tric cleaners, the mechan- 
ical differences between them, in 
order to choose rightly. 

There is only one thing you 
need know about electric cleaners 
—which one removes the most 
ditt per minute. 


Find that one and you’ have 
found the one which will give 
you the fastest, easiest, deepest 
cleaning of your rugs. 
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Repeated tests under actual 
home conditions have demon- 
strated the Hoover's ability to 
remove the most dirt per minute. 
This is due to ‘‘Positive Agita- 
tion’’—a remarkable, exclusive 





aa of deep-beating which 
combines with sweeping and 
suction to give the Hoover an 
unrivaled cleaning efficiency. 
To ‘Positive Agitation,’’ too, 
are due the nap straightening and 
color restoring which preserve 
the original beauty of the 
Hoover-cleaned rug. 


We shall be glad to demon- 
strate in your own home that 
the Hoover can remove more 
dirt per minute. Because d. p. m. 
represents the real gauge of elec- 
tric cleaner capacity, you should 
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see this demonstration before 
buying any electriccleaner. Phone 
your local Hoover Dealer. + 
rr 

Cash prices: Model 700 
Hoover, $75 ; Model 543 Hoover, 
$59.50. Dusting tools, $12.50. 
Floor Polisher, $7.50. Easy pay- 
ments if desired. Only $6.25 
down. Hoover dealers will 
make you an allowance on your 
old electric cleaner. 


THE HOOVER COMPAN Y 
NORTH CANTON, OHIO 
The oldest and largest maker of electric cleaners. The 
Hoover is also made in Canada, at Hamilton, Ontario 


She HOOVER 


It BEATS --- as it Sweeps 


In using advertisements set page 6 
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things look 
blackest 
use SAPS 


and A. uhenes 


with amazing ease 


Just moisten the edge of a handy S. O. S. pad 

a gentle rub or two—and grease, burned-on 
food, soot, or stains vanish like magic. The 
special cleansing compound right in the pad 
loosens the dirt while the soft scouring wool 
gives a lustrous polish. Nothing else like it for 
cleaning pots, pans, Pyrex, stoves, drainboards, 
faucets, linoleum and woodwork. Can be used 
and over. No fuss or muss. Saves hands 

time—energy. Your local stores have it in 
3-pad and 6-pad packages. Or, for a trial, send 


the coupon. 
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growing audiences. Early in the summer a man 
in clerical garb, a smooth-shaven, clear-faced 
personage with an obstinately protruding 
lower lip and iron-gray hair brushed straight 
back from his forehead, thrust his way through 
the crowd that surrounded John after a lecture 
in New Haven, Connecticut. 

“Mr. Gough,” he demanded in a voice that 
shook the rafters, ““why do you remain in the 
ranks of atheism? My name Beecher, 
Lyman Beecher. Your gift is from God. Why 
not serve Him with it?” 

John seized the proffered hand. 
Beecher, when may I talk to you?” 


1s 


"Ee. 
he ex- 


| claimed. 


” cried Beecher, 
his arm. “I 
to hear 


“Come to my rooms now, 
pulling John’s hand through 
came down from Boston especially 


| you.” 


He hurried John away before he could even 
rescue the precious collection. 

In all his twenty-six years of life, John never 
had come in contact with a man with whom he 
could have real intellectual intercourse. As 
long as he lived, he was to remember every de- 
tail of this first meeting with Lyman Beecher. 
This man, _ was the father of Henry Ward 


Beecher and of Harriet Beecher Stowe, both 
then aes, was perhaps the most vital 
force in the whole temperance reform. He was 


possessed of remarkable mental and spiritual 
power, a man of vehemence; impatient, intoler- 
ant, kind, generous, loving, eloquent. He swept 
John off his feet. 
HEY talked all night; that is, Beecher 
talked, answering John’s questions about 
temperance problems. He gave John a clear 
picture of the three wings which seemed irrecon- 
cilable, the Washingtonians, the churchmen, 
and those who would depend on the law, on 
legal prohibition. Beecher himself, after 
twenty-five years of experience in the move- 
ment, was veering toward legal coercion. And 
he urged John to take the same viewpoint. 
But, impressed though he was by Beecher’s 
brilliancy, and pleased as he was by the atten- 
tion the famous preacher was paying him, 
John could not take this long stride. 
He had fought the beast, and Beecher had 
not. It made all the difference in the world. 
The sun was just tipping the elm trees on the 
green outside the tavern windows when John 
said slowly: “Dr. Beecher, no pledge, no law, 
no persuasion, no coercion is sufficient. There 
is only one support great enough for the drunk- 
ard. I'll admit I haven’t found it, but I know 
it exists Day and night, I carry in my 
mind the memory of a picture I once saw, of a 
little child walking blindfolded along a fearful 
cliff edge. But one knew the child was safe, for 
behind it was a Presence, with folded wings 
that touched the stars, but with hands that 
were held between the child and the chasm. I 
am, or any other drunkard, Dr. Beecher, is, 
that blindfolded child, helpless until we call 
that Presence to our aid. So far, I haven't 
found to call Him. But I know He's 
essential.” 
Quick tears sprang to Beecher’s eyes. He 
took a turn or two up and down the room. 
“God speed you, Gough,” he finally said. 
“What will the Washingtonians say if you 
come up and talk for the Temperance Union 
1 Boston?” 
‘They must let me follow the light as I see it, 


how 


however dimly,” replied John with a sigh. 
“T’ll be proud to come, Dr. Beecher.” 

‘Then come and stay at my house,” ex- 
claimed the doctor 

hey made an engagement for early Augu 


and parted, having established 
that was to last for life 

John now began definitely to make a place 
for God in his lectures. Not with a sure 
touch as yet, but still with sufficient emphasis 
to draw fire from the Washingtonians. Almost 


a friendship 


with his first statement which he based on the 


figure of speech he had used with Dr. Beecher, 
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he became the subject of newspaper and pan 

phlet attack. Denominational contentions, his 
critics declared, would confuse the purpose oi 
the reform as surely as political, were Goug! 
permitted to call it a religious movement. His 
invitations” to speak before Washingtonia 
societies lessened in number, and this was a 
serious matter. John was entirely dependent 
for his daily bread on the collections taken 
these meetings, and even when every evening 
was filled his stomach often was empty. 

At the end of his first six months of lecturing 
he had spoken 200 times and had taken 
$528.00. He had traveled 3000 miles and ha 
obtained 7609 pledges. The lowest return for 
any evening was seventy-five cents; the high 
est, six dollars. He had worked up a real eve 
ning’s entertainment, too, speaking for an 
hour before inviting signatures, then singing 
songs and telling anecdotes for another hour 
But he soon discovered that people’s willing 
ness to pay for their entertainment was by no 
means equal to the degree of their enjoym« 
There were times when only his sense of humor 
kept his irritation down. 

He was invited by a New England town to 
give them three successive evenings. He did 
At the end of the third evening, the con 
mittee which had brought him to the tow: 
told him that there was no money in the trea- 





so. 


ury, but that if he would come again and give 
three more lectures, they would then pay for 
the six. 


OME time later John returned to the town. 
At the close of his second lecture, a mai 
rose and said: 

“TI believe Mr. Gough left town with no 
remuneration for his services, the last time he 
visited us. I propose that a collection now be 
taken for him.” 

A second man rose. dislike collections 
but if we must have one, I propose that it b 
postponed till tomorrow evening, when we wil! 
come prepared.” 

His suggestion prevailed. 

On the third evening the collection was 
taken and the earnest citizen who had pro 
posed it counted it. It amounted to $1.80. 

‘This is very small,” he remarked to the 
audience. “But I don’t mind making it up 
out of my own pocket.’”’ He selected two ten 
cent pieces from his purse, remarking as he 
did so, 

“For the laborer is worthy of his hire.” 

It was not at this point that John’s sense otf 
humor rose. Always too sensitive, he drew 
himself up, spurned the profiered coins, and 


stalked out of the building. But when, th 
next morning at the tavern, John received a 
note containing five dollars from three liquor 


sellers who said they thought he’d worked hard 
enough to be paid, John roared with laughter 
and pocketed the money. 

It was hard to pay old debts out of so meager 
an income. Even after the new suit was paid 
for, he still owed nearly five hundred dollar 
The unpaid bills pursued him like gadflic 
When he reached Dr. house i! 
August, to his infinite mortification an officer 
served a writ on him for $20, the amount du 
his old landlady. Dr. Beecher paid the bil 
He was extraordinarily kind and tactful, but it 
took John a long time to recover from h 
mortification. Fortunately the four speech« 
he made at the Boston Museum brought hin 
nearly $25, so that he was able to pay the dos 
tor at once 

Boston received John with interest and 
temperance churchmen with cordiality. Ther 
was grim humor for John in the fact that 
Deacon Moses Grant, whom he had travestic« 


Beecher’s 


so many times, should call on him and insist 
on making friends. Grant was a friendly soul 
a prominent Unitarian and a child lover. He 


was leader of the children’s Cold Water socie 
ties and could not cross Boston Common with 
out a swarm of little creatures calling out to 
him and clinging to him. John, watching hin 
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ainty fabrics 


ARD WATER has the same effect on your 
H clothes as it has on your hair @ You 
simply cannot make a real sudsy lather to cut 
the acrid dirts . . . and though it may look 
clean, you feel your hair and know better & 
Nor will hard water rinse out the soap and 
dirt @ There's nothing miraculous about laun- 
dry methods @ Although modern laundries 
are scientific institutions dedicated to clean- 
liness, their results are obtained in a simple 
manner @ Your clothes are gently washed 
with pure soap in filtered raimsoft waters of 
accurately determined temperatures . . . and 
with from nine to thirteen complete changes 
of water @ Instead of rubbing the life out of 
fabrics to get them clean, the washing action 
in the modern laundry is as gentle as when 
you wash lingerie in warm water in your home 
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hee modern laundries which stand as spon- ment so delicately ad- 
sors for this series of informative advertise- justed that tissue paper 
ments belong to a great group of progressive may Oe a arene 
institutions. Not only is this group endeavor- Ls a “ i gon 
ing to tell you the illuminating facts about iaundry washing for- 
modern laundry service, but each modern mula has been evolved 
laundry is earnestly striving to keep its ane with scientiGc, pee- 
methods on a level with the high standards - oa ; i ati 
and ideals reflected in these advertisements. | yh ie 
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Modern laundries offer a variety of services to suit every few of the many individualized services available at laun- 
family need. All-ironed work, partially-ironed work, and dries today. Phone a modern laundry now—let them help 
work which returns clothes damp for ironing, are but a you decide which service is best suited to your needs. 
SPONSORED BY THE LAUNDRYOWNERS’ NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF THE UNITED STATES AND CANADA 
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A thirst- quencher 
that’s a real treat 


ON A sweltering, hot midsummer’s 
day a glass of fresh, cool milk right 
from the refrigerator .. . flavored 
with a few drops of Price’s Vanilla 
. . . makes a really delicious and re- 
freshing beverage. Even children 
who say they do not like milk enjoy 
it when flavored with vanilla. Grown- 
ups like it too. 

To make milk or iced cocoa extra 
delicious, flavor with Price’s Vanilla. 
Don’t use imitations or weak vanilla 
substitutes, for then you will not get 
the real vanilla taste. Price’s Vanilla 
is the pure essence of the finest sun- 
cured vanilla beans. Before bottling, 
it is stored away in wooden casks to 
age, and aging takes time, but it is 
the only way that true vanilla can be 
prepared so that it will be rich, uni- 
form in strength and yet have that 
rare delicacy of flavor that proclaims 
it pure extract ... such as Price’s. 

To flavor cooling, healthful sum- 
mer drinks; to flavor the cream used 
on the summer morning's cereal, use 
Price’s Vanilla. For flavoring cakes 
or puddings, cookies or sauces, ice 
creams or candies, there is no sub- 
stitute for true vanilla. A bottle of 
Price’s will last a long time. Your 
grocer sells it. 


Free recipe books 

Just fill in and mail the coupon and 
we will send you our two booklets, 
“35 Appetite Helps for Mother” and 
“Delicious Desserts and Candies.” 
Price Flavoring Extract Com- 

pany, Experts in Flavor, 
Chicago, ILL 












PRICE FLAVORING EXTRACT CO. 

Dept. A-5, Chicago, III. 

Gentlemen: Please send me the two free 
recipe books advertised in the July issue of 
Good Housekeeping. 
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thus, thought with renewed shame ot his old 
impersonations 

This visit to Boston was to be monumental 
in more ways than one. It was at Beecher’s 
| home that he met Mary Whitcomb. Mary was 
the daughter of a New England farmer, who 
was alternately teaching and going to the 
Seminary. When John was introduced to her, 
she wore a pale pink dress over a modest crino- 
line. She wore three long curls on either side 
of her pink cheeks and the rest of her chestnut 
hair in a low knot on the back of a slender, 
white neck. She had a dimple in her left cheek. 

After all, John was only twenty-six. 

\t first glance John thought the dimple cast 
reflections on the lady’s intelligence. But 
after a half-hour’s conversation he discovered 
his mistake. Mary Whitcomb was full of 
Yankee commonsense, and she was a highly 
educated woman. Dr. Beecher treated her 
opinions with deference. At the end of the 
half-hour John was in love, hopelessly but 
completely. 


CHAPTER VIII 
Mary 


OW Mary felt after that first meeting we 
do not know. It is certain, though, that 
John was an appealing human being: his phys- 
ical delicacy, his gentleness, his unending flow 
of tenderness and good humor combined in a 
charm that few could resist. Mary Whitcomb 
knew his history, as by then every reader of the 
public prints must know it. And she had heard 
him speak. So she knew that here was no 
ordinary human being. 

John went back to Lyman Beecher’s house 
that night after seeing Mary home and told 
the doctor what he thought of her. He had 
to tell some one. And he wound up by remark- 
ing that after meeting Mary he’d never marry 
any one less than she, and that he had no in- 
tention ever of insulting Mary by offering 
himself to her. 

“Don’t be a modest fool, Gough,” snapped 
Lyman Beecher. “A girl that’s got ambition 
and grit enough to earn the education she’s 
earned is perfectly well able to judge you. She 
doesn’t have to accept you, John, you know, if 
ever you get to the proposing point.” 

And so John deliberately began his court 
ship, that was for months the pure flame that 
outburned the Tiger’s passion. 

He was obliged to leave Boston the next 
|day. Before he went, however, he stopped 
|at a bookshop and bought a sheet of music. 

Mary had confessed that she played the guitar. 

| John’s choice was, “I’m A Pilgrim,” arranged 
for guitar and pianoforte. With his pen he 
underscored certain sentiments: 


“I’m a pilgrim and /’m a stranger; 
I can tarry, I can tarry but a night. 
Do not detain me, for J am going 
To where the streamlets are ever flowing, 
Within a country unknown and dreary 
I’ve been wandering forlorn and weary 


Guitar: allegro con amore. 





This he sent to Mary. 

The following day, from Portsmouth, he sent 
}a tiny ship in a glass bottle. The third day, 
from Concord, a wreath of wax forget-me-nots. 
|On the fourth day, from the same place, an- 
other sheet of music, “The Cricket on the 
Hearth, Arranged for the Female Voice. N. B. 
Previous to the words, ‘But Hark!’ an imita- 
tion of the Cricket may be introduced with 
great effect.” 


But hark, the cricket on the hearth 

is swelling 

Its simple notes of music on mine ear! 
They strike upon my heart chords and are 


telling 
j In tender melody, sweet words of cheer...” 
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The fifth day he sent her an ivory memory 
tablet, with pencil attached. On the seventh, 
at Worcester again, he received a note from 
Mary, “acknowledging your delicate atten 
tions with gratitude.” Folded in the letter was 
a pressed pansy and a clipping from God, 
Magazine and Lady's Book: 


“This motto I give the young and the old, 

More precious by far than a treasure of 
gold, 

’T will prove to its owner a talisman rare 

More potent than magic, "Tis, neve 


des pair!” 


The technique of the courtship was thus 
established. 

For two months they continued a daily 
exchange of verses, notes, and gifts. When, 
early in October, John received a pair of wrist 
lets, pale pink, with his initials embroidered 
thereon in blue, he sent off a final extract from 


Godey’s: 


“Must I not love thee? 
would leap 
With all its thrilling pulses unto thee? 
Must it be staid? Is not the spirit free 
Can human bars or bonds its essence kee} 
Love thee, I must . . .” 


When the heart 


E FOLLOWED this to Boston and went 
from the train to Mary. 

She was at her uncle’s house on Beacon 
Street. The family was at supper when Jolin 
rang the bell, and so Mary and he had the par 
lor to themselves. John looked down on her 
as she stood by the hearth in the dark wool 
frock she had worn all day in school—she was 
smaller than he, though John was only of mid 
dle height—looked down on her and told him 
self that his memory and imagination had un 
derestimated her sweetness and serenity. Ile 
stood at the opposite end of the hearth in the 
famous new suit now a good deal rubbed and 
worn, the skin-tight trousers a little bagged in 
spots, the bell-skirted coat a little faded. He 
stood and wondered at his own temerity. For 
he was going to ask this woman, so incalculably 
above him in character and culture, to marry 
him. 

He voiced this thought to Mary. 
up at him soberly. 

“I’m not sure but that character is the very 
basis of your genius, Mr. Gough,” she said. 

“You don’t know what you say,” he pro- 
tested. ‘In your goodness you can’t judge me 
mercilessly, as you ought. And yet if you 
knew me thoroughly and did judge me merci- 


She looked 


lessly, you couldn’t marry me, dear Miss 
Whitcomb.” 
“Then I’m glad I don’t know you thor 


oughly,” the dimple showing. 

He took her hands. ‘Then you will marry 
me?” 

The dimple deepened to acquiescence. John 
bent to kiss her and then drew back. All his 
polluted life forbade the desecration. He re- 
leased her hands and with a groan turned to 
lean his head against the mantel. 

“T can not till you know,” he said hoarsely— 
“until at least you know Lucretia.” 

Keeping his head bowed upon the mantel, he 
told her of that first pathetic marriage. He 
never had spoken of Lucretia since the day of 
her death. He had done his best to efface all 
memory of her from his brain. But a 
talked, the revival of that last scene with | 
cretia and their little daughter dead on the bed 
roused in him such an agony of contrition that 
he flung away from the mantel and began to 
pace the floor. And as he paced he painted 
such a picture of himself, as a drunken, loath- 
some sot, such a vivid picture of that tragi 
madonna on the bed, that Mary screamed 
John halted and stared at her. She returned 
his look with one of horror. He started to 
ward her, but she lifted her hands as if in tear. 

“Don’t touch me, please!” 
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John halted. “Then you do judge me merci- 
lessly! And that is right. I don’t blame you.” 
He was trembling and overwrought, but his 
tragic face was set like a mask. “I hadn't 
meant to woo you under false colors. [| 
thought your intuitions might tell you—so 
long as you and the whole world knew, in gen- 
eral, my derelictions—I thought your intui- 
tions might tell you that I’d come to you from 
Hades. And that I'll never cease to carry the 
burns. They’ll never heal.” 

He walked over to the marble-top center 
table and picked up his high hat, then turned 
tosay goodby. Mary had dropped into a chair 
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beside the hearth. 
horror and pity struggling in her blue eyes. 
“You shouldn’t confess so—so vividly,” she 
exclaimed. “You made me actually ill. If you 
had been all that you say without the drink, 


She was watching him, 


you'd be beyond the pale of human decency, | 


Mr. Gough. But, I’m saying to myself, it 
wasn’t he, it was rum. He is gentle, tender, 
and he so needs love and care—John, come 
over here to me.” 

John dropped his hat to the floor, crossed the 
room, and throwing himself on his knees, 
dropped his face in his hands on Mary’s lap. 
She bent over him and kissed his thick black hair. 


(To be continued) 


Synopsis of the 
J! HN BARTHOLOMEW GOUGH was born 


in a little cottage in Sandgate, England. 
He was the only son; he had one sister, Mary. 
His father was a Sergeant, retired on a small 
pension, who had served his country well. His 
mother, of more culture and with ambitions 
that soared far above her station in life, was 
the village schoolmistress. 

The first great change came in his life when 
he was twelve. His tather wanted to enlist 
him as a drummer boy in his own regiment. 
His mother refused her consent. John should 
have an education, she insisted. He should be 
a preacher, not a soldier. 

A neighbor, Mr. Mannering, was emigrating 
to America. Over there, education was cheap, 
they had heard. The Sergeant apprenticed 
John to him, with the proviso that he should 
give John a chance to learn a trade and to 
attend school. 

John’s last evening at home, his mother 
asked him to take a walk on the beach with her. 

He dreaded it a little. Was afraid she'd cry. 
But she did not. She told him about himself 
and her dreams for him, 

“] want you to be a preacher, John. You can 
do it, for you have the brain, if you overcome 
your faults. You must get over having your 
feelings hurt so easily. You must get over 
being timid before people. You're just as good 
as any one else. And you must keep close to 
God. After that, keep close to books. They're 
the only earthly friends that never fail you. 
And mind the drink, John. You heard Mr 
Glennie’s sermon last Sunday. He says the 
plain folks in Scotland are taking notice of 
Satan’s hand behind the drunken poverty up 
there. Maybe they don’t have so much drunk- 
enness in America.” 

“T'll never drink aught stronger than ale, 
mother,”’ declared John. 

He was to take the night coach to London. 
It was just before sunset that he left the cot- 
tage. He said farewell to his father. Mary, 
being a mere sister, didn’t count much. If only 
his mother wouldn’t cry! 

She didn’t. She clasped him to her heart and 
kissed him, clasped him again and once more 
kissed him, 

John shouldered his little horsehide trunk 
and trudged to the new inn, where he was 
to meet the Mannerings and the coach. 

_Qut on the London road perhaps a half-mile, 
the coachman, who knew John, pointed to a 
ligure wrapped in a red plaid shawl though the 
imer evening was golden. She stood beside 
t lonely wall, and as the coach whirled by, she 
t face blinded with tears. John waved, 
but she did not ; 

Vifty-seven days after it left London, John’s 

p sailed into New York harbor, and John 
vorked at bookbinding in the short time the 
lamily stayed in New York City. The Man 
hering tarm was near Utica, and John might 
have m ide a farmer, had Mannering lived up 
to his contract. Although the family was kind 
to him, John soon saw that they had no in 
tention of sending him to school or having him 





stir 


bn ight a trade. Also he had been obliged to 
reak lis promise to his mother about strong 
drink 

Che work on the farm required the use of 


June Instalment 


rum. All farmers knew that. In the heat of 
the harvest field, it was dangerous to drink 
water. And in winter, at i»xgging, one had to 
drink rum to avoid a deadly chill after sweat 
ing. And in spring, rum was the only remedy 
that could drive off the ague which came up 
from the canal, and in the fall rum accustomed 
one to the black frosts. Every one that John 
knew, old and young, male and female, used 
whiskey. Mannering required him to do so 
also, because he was not going to have the boy 
sick on his hands. John wanted to tell his 
mother these things, but the Mannerings read 
all his letters. He did, however, complain of his 
lack of schooling, described in glowing terms 
the opportunities for acquiring an education in 
the bookbinding trade, and asked his father 








| 
} 


to arrange for him to go to New York to work. | 


He had been a year in America when he man 
aged to get this note off to England. 

He had almost given up hope of a reply when 
at last the Sergeant wrote, telling him he might 
decide his future for himself. At fourteen, 
John left the farm, and went to New York 
City. When he landed at the wharf he had 
exactly fifty cents left. 

Near the dock he found a cheap tavern, the 
Brown Jug, kept by a kind-hearted. Irishman 
named Paddy. 
him a tract some one had just left on the bar. 
Paddy threw it on the floor when he learned 
the title, ‘“‘The Grave-Digger’s Pledge,’’ but 
John had noted the publisher, and immediately 
went there to apply for work 

He learned the trade speedily joined the 
\llen Street Methodist Church which was mak 
ing a strong tight against liquor, and prospered. 
His pay was raised to $3.00 a week, and he 
wrote his mother that the church members were 
taking an interest in him and had promised to 
have him educated for a preacher. 

But trouble came. John roomed at the home 
of a Mrs. Grill, a member of the church, and 
her daughter made grave charges against the 
boy. John hotly denied them, but he lost his 
job and was dismissed from the church in 
disgrace. John went to the Brown Jug and 
for the first time in his life got drunk. He was 
not yet fifteen 

Recovered from his debauch, John formed a 
new ambition to guide his path. He got a new 
job in another bindery, and saved his money to 
bring his mother and sister to America. It was 
\pril when he sent off the passage money, 
\ugust when his mother and sister arrived. 

Under his mother’s influence John fell into 
the simple, ordered ways of his childhood. 
With her he returned to the Allen Street church 
and as a prodigal was received back into the 
fold 

he winter hard, and John’s mother 
suffered from heart trouble. It was still bother 
ing her in the long heat of the following summer, 


Was 


At his request John read for | 


One night John came home to find his mother 


dead. There was no money in the house. John 
went to his employer, and to Paddy—but both 
were away. When he returned the city wagon 
had already called for his mother’s body. Fol 


lowed by the sobbing, helpless children, they 
drove to the potter’s field, and Mary Gough, 
who had refused charity all her life, was buried 
in & pauper’s grave. 
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177 and no glasses 
to wash! 


These Dixies are specially made for use in 
the home, to avoid the trouble of washing 
glasses and to save the expense of broken 
tumblers and goblets. But a cent apiece— 
yet these Dixiesare as beautiful as fine por- 
celain. The dainty Adam design is charm- 
ing —in Blue, Golden Yellow, Lavender 
or Old Rose—whichever you prefer 
as most befitting your table decorations. 
Packed in convenient 10¢ and 25¢ cartons. 
Stationery, drug, grocery, department and 
5-and-10¢ stores have them in stock or 
can easily procure them for you. 

Mail the coupon for free samples! 


INDIVIDUAL DRINKING CUP CO., Inc. 
Original Makers of the Paper Cup 
EASTON, PA. 

What is a Dixie? 

In addition to Dixies packaged for use in your 
home and on outings, you will find Dixies at the 
better soda fountains, in the stations and coaches 
of railroads, in offices, theatres, hotels, restaurants. 
And of course you know Dixies as containers of 
individual 5c portions of only the highest grade 
of ice cream, chocolate-covered nuts, after-dinner 
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Midsummer in the Garden 


(Continued from page 51) 


or trays, or failing that in the open ground 
when warm enough. July is too late for out 
of-door sowing of these seeds in the latitude of 
Boston, as the plants will not be large enough 
by autumn to give assurance of blooming the 
next year in June. Ina little seedbed of things 
for next year, I should certainly have the fol 
lowing eight things. If by September the seed 
lings are still too small to transplant, they 
could be carefully covered over with grass or 
straw and moved in spring to permanent spots. 


Eight Varieties of Perennial Seeds 

In selecting the eight varieties of perennial 
seeds, I should begin with delphinium; prefer 
ably some good foreign (English) kinds; for 
instance, the Wrexham strain, tall and mag 

nificent. 

Seed of the Regal lily (lilium regale) should 
| most certainly be tried, since th’s gives flowers 
in the second year; and as the bulbs increase in 
size, they will have larger blooms. No lily 
| surpasses this in garden value. 

Primrose (primula) seed should be sown 
| now; two or three kinds, such as those invalu 
| able Munstead primroses in all shades of cream 
|color and pale yellow. The superb primula 
| pulverulenta with its whorls of crimson flowers 

at exact intervals up the gray stems is a revela 

tion. Bulleyana, another beautiful primrose, 
does well in rather moist and semi-shaded 
places. 
A little seed of the hardy alyssum should go 
}into the ground now—alyssum saxatile com- 
| pactum sulphureum—all this name belongs to 
| that gentlest little inhabitant of the borders. 
| It grows about eight inches high with gray 
leaves and lemon-yellow flowers (lovely below 
| daffodils, tulips, and with the primroses named 
since it blooms only in May). 

Nepeta mussini (catmint) is a plant abso 
| lutely needed in the good small garden. Seed 
lof this can be sown now. It is another low, 
| gray-leaved thing with lavender flower spikes 
|in the early summer. Its foliage alone is a 
| garden godsend for ‘oreground plantings. 
| 


| above 


Columbine or aquilegia seed must now go 


nto the ground. Try Mrs. Scott Elliott’s 
| strain, and a new variety said to be very fine 
lFarquhar’s Pink 


lor yellow flowers there is coreopsis lanceo 
which must be used with care in the bordei 
because of its bright, rather harsh color 

Near that the new euphorbia polychroma 
| with its light yellow leaves in a bract around 
| the small vellow flowers and dark green leaves 
| below would probably make a good neighbor 
for the That gem known as Mrs 
| Bradshaw, a scarlet variety of this fine plant, 
| would be capital to use with the two yellows 
named above. 

\ll these seeds can be sown in July, and the 


lle 


ata 


coreopsis. 


earlier the better. 
July holds the best weeks, too, in which to 
rder bulbs for next spring’s flowering. How 
j}can one get along gardening without th« 


thought of surely seeing, in April and in May, 
| such hyacinths as the superb King of the Blues 
(not blue, but lavender, as everybody knows), 
and Schotel of the same tones—without City 
of Haarlem, palest yellow, and Oranjeboven 
These last are beautiful when planted beneath 
coral pink-flowering Japanese quince. With 
these the new single hyacinths, Distinction, 
with their claret-colored flowers, are entirely 
delightful. How satisfying it is in winter to 
look forward to the coming pictures made by 
such early-tlowering tulips as DeWet, with 
daffodil Lucifer interplanted; of tulip: Fred 
Moore up through the dark-leaved 
common myrtle (vinca minor), with daffodil 
Mme. de Graaff near by; of Le Reve, that tulip 
of the rose of an old tapestry, with mertensia 
virginica (the Virginian cowslip), a native of 
the lovely Delaware meadows; of tulip Wouver 
man, with the bluish grape hyacinth (Muscari 
Heavenly Bluc 

Phen 


growing 


by its side 
coming to the late tulips, there is 


infinite delight in color and form through such 
flowers as Zwanenberg, the rare white Darwin: 
Afterglow, Anton Mauve, Mr. Hoover, Valen- 
tin, Apricot, Inglescombe Pink, Garibaldi, 
Ambrosia, Rosabella, Ellen Willmott, Madame 
Buyssens, Mrs. Kerrell, Salmonea, John Ruskin, 
The Fawn—their name is legion. 

One new tulip which can not, shall not, be 
omitted is the marvel of a Parrot tulip known 
as Fantasy. <A sport from the Darwin tulip 
Clara Butt, it is a bewitching, lovely, warm 
bright rose, and its wide-flung petals are cut 
and toothed at the edges and its head is held 
on a tall, strong stem. Tlantasy is a sensa 
tional tulip, and if you can buy only ten bulbs 
of it—only two bulbs, let us say—do so. 

Do not be content with lists of the well- 
known, familiar tulips. Try a few of the new 
Mendel tulips; buy. some of the beautiful 
Rembrandts and Bizarres, named in almost 
every list now, and not nearly well enough 
known in American gardens 

While looking over bulb lists, do not forget 
the little bulbs—those lovely small things that 
flower earlier than most daffodils, earlier than 
most tulips, that almost have the spring to 
themselves. Get crocuses, scillas, grape hya 
cinths, puschkinias, those little dimity-like 
flowers, blue and white striped; get Glory of the 
Snow (chionodoxa) and some of the tiny species 
of daffodil, such as narcissus minimus and the 
hoop-petticoat narcissus. In buying daffodils 
remember that the Reverend Joseph Jacob, 
who knew so much about these flowers, says 
that “daffodil” in English, and ‘‘narcissus”’ in 
Latin cover the whole family of these beauties 
of the spring. These two words mean the same 
flower and also mean all varieties of that 
flower. Do not wait one moment before order 
ing any of these fine things; the rush for them 
is unprecedented now, and delay means a 
year’s waiting for garden sights to be had only 
in spring. In September some suggestions will 
be made concerning tulips and lilacs together 
for then the planting of shrubs will be upper- 
most in the gardening mind. 


Iris and Peonies 

In July, one must take a look backward to 
iris and peony bloom and a look forward to the 
getting and planting of these two great garden 
subjects for the coming year. If you are ina 
northern climate, the fine blue of that lovely 
Siberian iris, Perry’s Blue, may be lingering still 
in your borders; a late peony plant may still 
hold some of its round and scented flowers. 
But it is more likely, if you are a true gardener, 
that you are now engaged in laying down a 
sheet on the grass and cutting off basketfuls of 
browning peony flowers and emptying them 
on to the sheet; or in going about with shears 
to cut off every shriveled flower of iris so that 
the slim, green leaves may yet give a fresh 
look to the place where they stand. August is 
the best month for transplanting the bearded 
iris, and September is best for the peony 
Make up your mind to have a few new kinds 
or even one new kind—in each of these flowers 
Try Walter Faxon among your peonies, if you 
have not had it, remembering that a peony 
like an iris, is one of the best investments on 
can make. Dividends come thick and fast in 
the way of tubers and rhizomes; and the inter 
est, in many senses of the word, increases in a 
most startling and delightful way. 

Suppose we name here ten of the finer new 
irises and as many of peonies. Do not think 
that these can be said to be the best of thei: 
race. Experts are always disagreeing about 
the best in flowers, for it is in the end a ques 
tion of individual taste. There are some things 
always outstanding, either in gardens or at 
shows; and among them are the ones whost 
names I now give. . 

The irises are the fine varieties of the tall 
bearded kind; Miranda, blue-violet; Bluet, 
blue-lavender; Souvenir de Mme. Gaudichau, 
Shekinah, clear yellow; Taj Mahal, white; 
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Miss Otrve Witson (Letter at right) 


VERY time you resort to drugs and 

4 exhausting cathartics you merely 
put off the day of reckoning. All drugs 
that 
is how they differ from Fleischmann’s 


are a temporary measure at best 


Yeast. Fresh yeast is a food—like any 
garden vegetable. 

As your intestines are strengthened by 
eating yeast, food wastes are got rid of 
promptly, completely. Digestion has a 
track 


Your complexion clears. 


clear ahead! Appetite revives. 

Buy 2 or 3 days’ supply at a time from 
your grocer and keep in any cool, dry 
piace, Write for latest booklet on Yeast 
in the diet — free. Health Research 
Dept. H-s4, The Fleischmann Company, 
701 Washington St., New York. 


Plymouth, Mass. 

“My family thought that business, with 
its nervous strain, was the last thing I 
should go into, in my run down condi- 
tion. But at that time (shortly after my 
mother’s death) running around to parties 
did not appeal to me and I never needed 
anything so much to occupy my mind. 
So finally the doctor said that if I was 
determined I should at least build my- 
self up by eating Fleischmann’s Yeast. 
I began eating it every day. 

“Well, I got the position I had set my 
heart on and not only did I hold my job, 
but was later made manager of the office. 
Today, thanks to Fleischmann’s Yeast, 
I am a thoroughly healthy person, with 
energy enough to work all day and go to 
lots of dances in the evenings.” 


Ouive A. WILson 
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Long Beach, Calif. 


eleven, Nearly all my life I had a breaking 
out on my skin—it was awful because I couldn’t swim 
But now that I’ve been eating Fleischmann’s 
Yeast my skin trouble is practically gone and I feel 
fine. Now we go to the beach every day —my dog 
and I. I won't forget that Yeast made me well.” 


Rosert S. Swanson 


n’t keep the job” 





Cleveland, Ohio 
“After years of suffering, I was finally being com- 
pelled to take a laxative every day. I did this to 


reduce as much as possible the frequency of my 


attacks of indigestion and headache. 

“Naturally, with my condition as deeply seated 
as it was, I waved aside the advice of friends who 
urged me to try Fleischmann’s Yeast. But nine 
months ago I was prevailed on to try it. Three 
weeks later I was able to discontinue laxatives. 
My indigestion has disappeared. Headaches like- 
wise.” Joun V. Rowan 


So simple—this new way to health: 
Fat three cakes of Fleischmann’s Yeast regu- 
larly every day, one cake before each meal or 
between meals: just plain, or in water or any 
other way you like. For stubborn constipation 
physicians recommend drinking one cake in 
hot water—not scalding—before each meal 
and before going to bed. And train yourself to 
form a regular daily habit. 









































































“Make your Bath 
a Beauty 


‘T reatment 
TRY IT FREE 


There was a time when a bath was just a 
bath. Now it is much more. Just a sprinkle 
of Bathasweet and your daily tubbing be- 
comes a veritable beauty treatment. Not 
only is the water made fragrant as a flower 
garden, but it gains a delightful softness 
It washes deep into the pores, dissolves 
the secretions of the skin and leaves about 
you an indefinable, almost scentless fra- 
grance that lingers all day long. Your 
skin is stimulated to more radiant health; 
many blemishes disappear; and an air of 
springtime daintiness becomes an insep 
arable part of your personality. No charm 
is more in keeping with modern ideas of 
femininity 


The best indication of how Bathasweet ac 
complishes its remarkable results is to be 
found in the fact that, if properly used, the 
Bathasweet bath leaves no sticky “‘ring 

around the tub. Instead it holds soap and 
dirt im solution, so that they cannot wash 
back into the pores. 


BATHASWEET is so inexpensive. 


$1.00 and $1.50 at all drug and department stores 


25C, $00, 

eee oe ee ee oe ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee 
FREE A can sent free if you mail 
this coupon with name 


and address to C.S. Welch Co., Dept 
G.G. 1907 Park Avenue, New York 
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Ballerine, lavender and violet; Delicatissima, 
a light pink pallida iris; Virginia Moore and 
Thorbecke, white and violet; for later bloom 
three Siberian irises—Perry’s , Blue, Snow 
Queen, and Butterfly. 

In peonies the Martha Bullock, a delicious 
pink; Walter Faxon, one of the loveliest light 
pinks ever seen; Solange, with a faint suggestion 
of tea-rose hues in its petals; Midsummer 
Night’s Dream, with a “tinge of yellow in the 
center of the white flower’; Therese, a large, 
loose-petaled flower of palest pink, really a 
bluish pink, unlike any other peony; Richard- 


| son’s Grandiflora, one of the noblest and finest 


of flowers, again in pale pink; among peonies 
with yellow centers, Laura Dessert, with a 
round, symmetrical tuft of clear, light-yellow 
petaloids against itr white outer or guard 
petals, a beauty; Marie Lemoine, of an inde- 
scribable shell pink (plant these next each 
other—you will not be sorry). Then come the 
two Lamartines, Calot’s Lamartine, a huge, 
cool pink flower with silvery undersides on its 


| deep pink petals, and Lemoine’s, a compact, 


cup-shaped peony, also deep pink, but quite 


| different from the peony originated by the 


other French grower. Primavere is another 
of the beautiful yellow-centered peonies. 

A list of inexpensive ones should always 
include Asa Gray, Baroness Schroeder, and 
Mme. Emile Gallé, but it is well, where one 
can, to branch out and order one or two more 
costly ones recommended by those who know 
peonies and whose advice saves not only time, 
but money, too. 

\ long period of bloom in peonies is not 
hard to get, if one studies the subject 
thoroughly by means of the well-arranged 
lists we have now. Almost all of these give 
the period of bloom, as early, mid-season, 
and late; and by arranging a peony border 
with alternating plants, one can have the 
effect of continuous flowering for several 
weeks in spring and early summer. 

Often people ask, ““Why do my peonies not 
bloom?” Ten reasons are given by the peony 
authority whom I follow and here they are as 
they occur in her excellent book: 


reaching the end of a _ useful 


existence. 


1. Roots 


(Mrs. King’s next arlicle 


Midsummer in 


will appear 





the Garden 


2. Transplantation of large roots without 
division. 

3. Recent transplantation. 

4. Divisions from roots that are too old. 

5- Divisions from weak and overworked 


stock. 
6. Too deep planting. 
7. Improper location. 
8. Exhausted or infected soil. 
9. Late frosts. 
10. Diseased plants. 


Yes, there are lions in the way; there are 
such with everything undertaken that is worth 
while; but they may be fought with modern 
science, and peonies are worth fighting for. 
Once established, they yield such a harvest of 
delights as few other plants will give; the sweet 
scent of peony Lafayette, the distinguished 
beauty of Mrs. C. S. Minot, the interesting 
form of the old Gloire de Charles Gombault, 
the loveliness of the wonderful, white yellow 
stamened clusters of Alsace Lorraine. Before 
these, all other flowers seem to recede and the 
glorious peony tribe takes pride of place for 
the garden. 

July, too, is the month in which we are 
tempted to sit in the garden. Warmth permits 
it, beauty compels it; that is what a garden 
is for. In an experience with many garden 
clubs in various stages of development, I have 
noticed that the idea of forming such groups 
usually originates in the garden itself. The 
very looking at and discussing of flowers to- 
gether brings the thought, “‘How much better 
if more of us were together to talk over garden 
ing as we are doing now.”’ Then some leading 
spirit asks a dozen gardeners to meet with 
her, a little organizing is done, and the garden 
club is launched on its career, one of th 
best careers that any organization can have 
today. 

The power of garden clubs was long since 
proved in this country, though I doubt if the 
oldest existing one is more than twenty-tive 
or thirty years old. Not only do we see now 
these clubs springing up in even the smallest 
towns and suburbs, but large state federations 
are forming everywhere, and the enthusiasm 
thus started may make us a gardening country 

he like of which the world has never seen. 
n the September number) 


Colors that are Fast 


(Continued from page 91) 


colors. What they wanted was some de- 
pendable guide as to fastness in purchasing 
colored fabrics. The use of a label or some 
distinguishing mark by manufacturers who 
were guaranteeing their colors as fast, and who 
were ready to live up to this guaranty, was 
highly commended and welcomed as a pur- 
chasing guide. 

However, many felt that it was impossible to 
produce colors that would prove fast to the 
sun. This, of course, applied particularly to 
dress and drapery fabrics, and many such 
opinions came from districts where high tem 
peratures prevailed over long periods, and 
where the sun was an important factor » 
be considered in the fading of colors. ‘Lue 
Arizona sun is fatal to blue and to green”’ was 
the comment from one reader, and the Cali- 
fornia sun was also blamed for much fading. 
This discouraging note came in another re- 
port from Arizona, “I have lived here six years, 
and in all that time I have found just one piece 
of cotton material that did not fade.” 

Quite a number complained that they found 
it much more difficult to get fast colors in 
ready-made garments than in yard goods. 

Others wrote of their experiences with draper- 
ics. The following comment is typical of these: 

“T am furnishing a new house and have 
been trying to get sunfast draperies, but find 
it almost impossible. The cottons I have 
bought as sunfast have faded very quickly.” 


Men’s and boys’ shirts gave considerable 
trouble in fading. Khaki shirts “faded to a 
dismal yellow,” and to some, white shirts 
seemed the only safe purchase. 

Many were redyeing and tinting their faded 
materials at home, but in comparison with « 
1926 survey, when a large majority were at 
tempting to “‘set’’ colors by home method 
almost no “setting” of colors was reported tl 
ume. 

The results of our survey have convince: 
us that women will welcome a dependab 
buying guide as to fastness of color in purchas 
ing colored fabrics. This would take the forn 
of a label or some other identifying mark on 
fabrics that are fast colored. It is important 
however, that any such label shall clearly ind 
cate whether or not the color is fast to sun as 
well as to laundering, and the color should 
stand the varying conditions of wear in all 
parts of the country. For colors can be mac 
fast to sun as well as to laundering, and a 
growing number of manufacturers are produc 
ing colored fabrics that are fast to both sun 
and laundering. 

The methods followed by any good power 
laundry do not fade colors that are truly fast, 
and such laundries are not at fault if colors 
fade in washing. Neither should the argument 
be accepted that the soap used in the hom« 
laundry is responsible for fading, if the colors 
have been sold as fast. 


























Nansen’s hand shook, 
reach into his slicker coat and procure a 
match. He struck it with his thumbnail. 
Because it was a windproof taper such as 
trawlers carry, it flamed yellow and bright in 
the wind. 

Nansen bent down. Abo did not follow him 
instantly, but remained erect, gazing blankly 
toward the west. He stood ponderously, with 
feet braced. What visions passed before his 
what deeds of shame, wrong, slaughter, 
and black hate his memory conjured up, and 
what thoughts of love and merciless revenge 
moved in his slow, dull brain, Nansen could 
guess no more than he could guess the secrets 
of the sea. But as the flame lighted vividly the 
gray face at Nansen’s feet, Abo uttered a low 
cry. It was a shapeless sound such as an 
animal makes, and it burst from the depths of 
his huge chest. Then he dropped heavily to his 
knees beside his victim. 

“Dat’s de wrong man!” he gasped. 

Nansen’s heart leaped into his mouth, and 
his throat cords twisted as with terror. The 
last flare of the match showed the Finn’s face 
drawn and ghastly. 

“What do you mean, Abo?” he demanded. 

“Why, it’s Boze n—Jakob Bozen. It ain’t de 
right man. It ain’t de man I follow on to de 
deck.” 

Nansen fought back an impulse to mad 
laughter. “It’s the right man, yust the same,” 
he said grimly. ‘‘It’s the right man for me.” 

Whoever it was that the Finn had followed 
from the hold of the ship, himself an actor in 
this drama, had escaped in the dark, and 
Jakob alone, not the man higher up, had paid 
the price of this night’s treachery. And a high 
price it was! 

“Is—is he dead?” the Finn asked. 

Nansen scratched a second match and held 
it low. “Look at him and see for yourself,” he 
advised grimly. Then, in a low voice: “But it 
was good work, Abo, so it was. There’s one less 
murderer in this world. It couldn’t suit me 
better.” 

The second match flamed out. The darkness 
swooped down, that Nansen, Abo, and 
Jakob were as three shadows together. The 
storm raved on, and this snatching away of 
Bozen’s life seemed only one its minor 
manifestations. 

Such a dreary night it was to disembark! 
Such thick darkness to pass through! Some 
mystic, pagan side of Abo’s nature began to 
feel pity for his victim’s soul. Pathetically he 
clutched Nansen’s sleeve. 

“What do we do now?” 
I better go get lantern—” 

He was appalled by the blackness. His 
great strength was ebbing from him, not to 
return until some calmer hour. Nansen, on the 
other hand, was on the up-bound. His mind 
had cleared; the storage-batteries of his 
energy were being recharged. 

“What do you want a lantern for?” 
answered roughly. “The less light we throw on 
this thing, the better for everybody. There’s 
only one thing to do, so let’s do it quick.” 


yet he managed to 


eyes, 


so 


he begged. “‘Maybe 


Nansen 


|" was a bold thing to do, this thing that 

Nansen meant. It was hard and grim, but 
it was sensible. There would be no honor for 
Jakob Bozen in a formal sea burial. The 

emn words spoken over his sheeted body 
vould not lessen the shame of his attempted 

ime. The greater kindness would be to let 
him in silence and darkness. And Abo 
would be spared much woe. 

If the tale of tonight’s affair were made 
vublic, it would travel far. Nansen could see 
good in this. On land, there are courts of 

that must be satisfied, but here, on the 
pen sea, he himself was the law. As such, he 
is satisfied already. 

_ When Abo saw what was to be done, his old 

handiness returned to him. Making his way 

staunchly about the heaving deck, he pro- 


go 


! 
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iron 
These he skilfully 


cured a few fathoms of line and two 
weights from the flag buoys. 
lashed to Bozen’s feet. Then he 
lifted the lifeless form to the rail. 

“Are you ready?”’ Nansen asked. He had 
to shout even now, so great was the clamor 
of the storm. 

“I’m ready, but I'd like to do somepin for 
him, yust de same,”’ Abo’s deep voice surged 
strongly over the deck. ‘You see—I bear him 
no ill will.” 

Nansen’s eyes burned. “Do anything you 
want to,” he directed. “Anything you think 
will help the poor devil’s chances. They’re 
none too good at best.’ 

So Abo lifted his face to the wind and the 
cloud-swept skies. ‘“‘Lord Gott!” he called, his 
big voice booming. He spoke like a prophet 
of old times, as if confident of being heard. 
“Lord Gott, have mercy on dis here poor 
faller’s soul!” 


and Nansen 


CHAPTER VIII 


T EIGHT bells, when the morning was 
bright, Jakob Bozen failed to take the 

wheel. Hans, who had the duty, waited a full 
half-hour, then sent Norway Andrew to the 
forecastle. Although he made no audible 
complaint, the lean Swede was secretly dis- 
gusted. He did not approve of sailors who 
slept so heavily. 

But Andrew brought back word of a cold, 
empty berth. Whereupon he and a small | 
party of fishermen searched the ship from 
stem to stern. The search took less than five | 
minutes. Bozen was neither in the forecastle 
nor in the hold, in the pilot house nor on the 
deck. The deduction was so simple that no 
mariner could question it. They had all heard 
the like before, and more than half of them had 
participated in just such man-hunts in the 
dawn. Not long does the “widow-maker” go 
unattended! Some time or other, she must take 
her toll of every crew. 

While Norway Andrew told a tale 
similar incident occurring in a gale off Cape 
Horn, George Eiler went to report to Captain 
Nansen. He found him sleeping heavily and 
at first was loath to waken him over such a 
commonplace affair. But at the touch of 
Eiler’s hand the Fish Hawk’s eyes opened. 

“He's the right man for me,”’ Nansen said with 
a rumbling roughness of voice. And then the 
light of full wakefulness passed into his eyes. 

“What's that?” Eiler demanded. 

“T was dreaming, I guess. What’s hap- 
pened, George?” 

“Jakob Bozen was washed overboard during 
the night.” 

““Humph! 








of a 


Anybody see him go?” 


“No. He’s just not on the ship.” 
“Poor devil! He never was a very good 
seaman. It would be just like him to go over 


the rail. 
it’s best 
George, 


If we had to lose somebody, I guess 
that Bozen should be the one 
what’s old Snowball got for break 





fast?” 

When Mary Hunter was told the news, she | 
received it with almost equal composure. She | 
was used to the news of death told at this time 
in the morning. In the hospiti ul at Juneau, 
fellow nurses often told tales of quiet depar- 
tures in the still, midnight hours. She felt thank- 
ful that the storm had taken no greater toll. 
So easily might the victim have been Nansen! 

So easily! And if she had known how narrow 
was the margin between this chance conjecture 
and the grim truth, she might not have gone 


on with her breakfast so calmly. 


There was good news to compensate for the 
loss—the storm was rapidly blowing itself out. 
The wind was dying with long sobs, and the 
seas had less weight. By all the signs that 
sailors swear by, the Chelsea would finish her 
journey in good weather. 

When the high cliffs of uninhabited Unimak 


rose gray to the north and the smoke of Mt. | 
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VEN a faint foul odor in the ice 

box is a danger signal. It means 
cleaning work to be done at once, else 
food will become quickly contami- 
nated and off-taste. Borax is the ideal 
cleansing agent for this use. It is a 
deodorant and a mild, harmless an- 
tiseptic. 
We recommend the use of cold water 
containing two tablespoons of Borax 
to the quart. Use a stiff brush. After 
washing, flush out with another strong 
Borax solution. Finally sprinkle sev- 
eral spoonfuls of dry Borax over floor 
and racks. A weekly Borax cleansing 
will keep your refrigerator sanitary 
and free from all taint. 


Write for our free booklet, ‘‘Better 
Ways to Wash and Clean."’ Pacific 
Coast Borax Company, too William 
Street, New York City, Dept. 457. 
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Children these 


TENDER 
NOURISHING 
DELICIOUS 
SANDWICHES 


of ANGLO 


CORNED BEEF 


containing all the sustaining 
nourishment of the choicest 
cuts including the Sirloins 

and Porterhouses. 




















CORNED 
BEEF 
RECIPES 


by a famous cook 
free on request. 
Simply mail the 
coupon below. 










HILDREN love the taste of Anglo 
sandwiches . . . between meals and 
at luncheon . . . and you know you are 
giving them substantial food that makes 
for strength and growth. | 


Anglo, in convenient tins, is ready in a | 


minute. Cured by an exclusive sweet- 
pickle process and cooked in the can 
with all the savory meat juices retained. 


cANGLO 


CORNED BEEF « 


Sold by all good dealers throughout the U.S.and Canada 


The Tupman Thurlow Co. Inc. 
154 Nassau St. New York 


Seeeccccsceccsceccccoccesssecsess SUSE e eee eeeeeeeeeeeeS 
= The Tupman Thurlow Co. Inc., 154 Nassau St., N.Y 
=Please send me folder, “Tested Recipes”. 7 





= Name 

= Address 

= Dealer’s Name ......... 

© Address ' ee . tenet , 
a NOTE: Please include your Deal-r’s name 
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Shishaldin trailed in a pencil line across the 
sky, the Chelsea picked up certain companions 
who had quit her during the storm. These 
were the sea-gulls. They came on exultant 
wings, once more to keep their mystic aerial 
watch over the ship. The sight delighted 
Mary’s heart. It relieved the dark loneliness 
of the empty sea. 

At Gillmore’s orders, the ship cruised on 
westward. She crossed Unimak Pass, where the 
icy blast from Bering Sea told of the dying 
summer. Forsaken Oogemak Island gleamed 
like a huge emerald on her starboard bow. 
Then there was a daily parade of dreary 
islands—Tigalda and Avatonok and Akutan 
and many reefs and rocks that were nameless 
on Nansen’s charts. 


HE ship crossed Akutan Pass, and then left 

behind her the last far outpost of western 
civilization. This was the village of Unalaska, 
hovering like a frightened sea-bird under the 
sheltering hill. Here those gray watchdogs, 
the Coast Guard vessels of the Bering Sea 
patrol, had their base. 

Beyond, the isles still beckoned, but they 
were eastern isles, not western. The Occident 


} | stopped at this point, and the Orient began. 


The ship still cruised toward the setting sun, 
but ahead of her lay Manchuria, Mongolia, and 


| the lands of the slant-eyed peoples. 


“Really the world is divided almost equally 
between the East and the West,’ Colonel 
Gillmore told Mary in the pilot house. “Say 
you begin with the eastern border of Fin- 
‘and. Draw a line north and south, and count 
that the beginning of the East. Go eastward 
from there half-way around the world. In that 
half you'll include Russia, Turkey, Armenia, 
all of Asia, Japan, and some of the more remote 
Aleutian Islands. You'll fetch up just about 
where our ship is now. In the remaining half 
you'll have all civilized Europe, the Americas, 
and as far as the Hawaiian Islands and the 
beginning of the Aleutian Chain. On their 
millions and 
billions of people. We have—what?” 

“The brains?” the girl suggested. 

“Perhaps. Of course, the Japanese have 
brains to burn. The Russians had some, too, 
until the Bolsheviks murdered all their decent 
people. Now they have only enough to be 
dangerous. Asia has mysticism, slumbering 
fanaticism, hatred, renewed youth, and an 
ungodly congestion—every urge that sent 
Genghis Khan slaughtering and burning into 
Europe. We have only the old standards of 
decency—the brains that can originate and not 
merely copy—perhaps a little of the old con- 
queror blood, rapidly getting thinned out. And 
what would happen if a single great military 
genius, a second Napoleon, should arise in 
Russia, God only knows!” 

“But there’s the ocean between us!’ Mary 
objec ted. 

“Dotted with nice little airplane landings, 
within two or three hours’ distance of each 
other. See them to starboard? Beyond them 

uninhabited Alaska, a base from which an 
airplane fleet could destroy every city on the 
Pacific coast. Russia is said to have by far the 
finest and the largest airplane fleet in the 
world. Also, she has an idea, communism, 


| which she feels duty bound to impose on the 


world. God help the other nations when a 
newly-wakened people, crazed by a new idea, 
goes on crusade.” 

Into this mysterious East the Chelsea jour- 
neyed. She passed Oumnak Island—a good 
airplane landing—and for the first time since 
the journey began, she changed her course. 
No more was “West sou’west” the cry in the 
pilot house. At Colonel Gillmore’s orders, the 
ship was headed into the pass between Chu- 
ginadak and Unaske Islands. She emerged into 
Bering Sea—the “Smoky Seas” of the adven- 
turers and the flaming waters of the seals. 

For Mary and Nansen these were good days. 
The storm had died, the waves had beat them- 
selves out against far, lost beaches, and a 


smooth swell gently rocked the ship. Alw: 
there were new sights—unpeopled, unchart 
islands, where the auklets nested, new sta: 
rising over the bow, great sea-beasts glimpse 
at their secret games. 

There were nights of mystery and days 
companionship. Nansen told Mary tales cf 
the sea. He told her how he had won the rac: 
into Rupert with the first load of fish of t 
season. He repeated feats of courage, stranger 
than fiction, simply and quietly performed | 
various fishermen of the fleet. She heard of a 
ship which lost all its superstructure in a gal: 
yet which reached port under her own pow. 
She heard of other ships which left port 
bravely, but of which no other tales were evc: 
told. 

A word dropped now and again gave her a 
picture of Nansen’s own life. She could se« 
him at the winter fishing—the ship sheathed 
with ice, the frozen spray glittering in his hair 
the lines freezing in his hands. This was man’s 
work! There were not only winter gales to 
fight, but the long dark. Morning would not 
break until nearly nine. The light would 
glimmer at three and die at four. In between 
were the long hours under the lamps—baiting 
paying out, hauling in, and baiting agai: 
Danger and solitude and the vengeful elements 
watching to catch him off-guard. Sudden 
storms and uncharted reefs and blind sailings 
in the dark! 

This life had sobered him, in certain ways, 
before his time. In spite of his wide smile, so 
easily wakened on his lips, he had a wistfulness 
that touched her heart. Like the night birds 
wailing over the deep, he knew the poignancy 
of existence. Yet a word of hers could dispel 
his darkest mood. One peal of her laughter 
could waken in him a gaiety richer and fuller 
than her own. 

His nature had many sides. At times he 
seemed to her no more nor less than a barbarian 
of the North. She could imagine him red 
bearded, wearing the winged helmet of the 
corsairs, roaring from the bow of his bright 
sailed galley. She could picture him on his long 
journeys to Furderstrandi—defying the ter 
pests, battling the waves, bellowing his prayers 
to Woden and Thor. Scratch a Russian and 
find a tatar, but scratch Nansen and find a 
Viking! In his secret heart he still believed 
Valhalla—the tables of the heroes, the 
draughts, and the great tales. 

Yet at times he was more of a poet than a 
pirate. His imagination vaulted boldly, and hi 
was keenly sensible to the mystery and the 
sublimity of these forsaken seas. 

One night the radio came through we 
and they listened until eight bells in the for 
castle. To Mary’s surprise Nansen had no 
interest in ragtime. He tuned in on the finer 
things—a pipe organ throbbing wondrous 
hymns, a concert of old-time melodies, a pri 
gram of simple classics. 

When his eyes lit up at “The Blue Danube,” 
she asked him what the song meant to hin 
He explained that it called up memories of his 
childhood. He had heard his sister play it, he 
said, and its bright magic had worked a sp 
upon him that might never pass. 

He was close to exaltation. But he did not 
tell her that tonight music thrilled him m« 
than ever before. She must guess that fro: 
the shine of his eyes and the deep bell of | 
voice—signs that as yet she dared not read. 

The music brought Mary and Nansen close: 
When they parted, both lay wakeful a lors 
time in their berths. Young dreams—war! 
hearts—high hopes—exquisite, tender long 


ae 


deep 


} 


HE next morning found the Chelsea we 

among the wild islands of Four Mountaii 
The outward journey was almost done. 
Colonel Gillmore called a meeting of the entir 
crew on the forward deck. 

In the brusk sentences characteristic of th« 
old-style West Pointer, he explained a litth 
very little—about the expedition. It was 
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rescue party, he said. There was a man on a 
near-by island who was in trouble and needed 
help. The officer did not, however, reveal that 
Red Russia was in any way involved. He 
feared that some member of the crew might be 
aradical. Even yet he did not quite trust these 
Chelsea fishermen. At the time it seemed 
sensible precaution. It did not occur to him 
that if he would be more frank with his hearers, 
one of them might be more frank with him. 

The expedition was an important one, he 
said. They must take his word on this point. 
It would fail, however, if the men did not 
follow his instructions to the letter. Any 
faltering, any stupidity on their part would 
cost the Government far more than any of 
them could imagine. 

“Our immediate objective is Akamak Island, 
just north of our present position,” he said. 

He turned to a powerfully-built yellowish 
man who listened from the edge of the crowd. 

“Indian Michael, do you know the waters 
between here and there?” 

Michael nodded emphatically. 
jus’ fine,” he said. 

“Good. How close can we run the Chelsea 
in to shore?” 

“Not heap close. Akamak, she no got any 
good harbor. We in shoal water now. Plenty 
shoal all the way. Water only ten fathom 
here. Over reef she only three, two fathom. 
Big boat, she no come safe within twenty mile. 
Chelsea, she come within half-mile, maybe 
quarter, say half be safe. Then go in dory.” 

“If we wanted to fish for halibut within a 
mile of the island, would we be safe?” 

“Plenty safe. Chelsea ride right over reef.” 

‘That’s all right, then. Now, men, we’re 
going to play a little trick. We're going to 
pretend to do some fishing on the banks off 
Akamak. We'll run out the gear just as if we 
meant business. The hooks won't be baited, 


“T know him 


but that won’t matter. Nobody can tell 
whether they are or not, from the island. 
“When we've laid out a skate or two, some 


of us are going ashore in a boat. I’m going to 
tell °em I’m a United States Fisheries man, 
out here to investigate the halibut situation. 
I'll do the talking. You just shut up and wait 
my orders. If there are any men on the 
island, talk to them as little as possible. Be 
just what you are—fishermen. Don’t talk 
about me. You might make a slip and call me 
‘Colonel.’ If you do have to mention me, call 
me ‘Mr. Gillmore.’ If one of you makes a bull 
on that point, you may spoil everything. Can 
] trust you for that?” 

The nodding heads reassured him. 

“If any man slips up, he'll suffer for it,” 
Gillmore went on. “‘But every man who obeys 
-- to the letter will be well rewarded. Just 
be calm and easy. Don’t act as if you know 
anything—because you don’t. Keep your eyes 
open and your mouths closed.” 


NOW the ship was headed toward Akamak. 

In a few minutes Nansen raised the island 
It was not forsaken, like most of the Aleutians. 
In a wide cove, sheltered by outstretching 
reefs, lay a ship—evidently a small auxiliary 
schooner about twice the tonnage of the 
Chelsea. What was her flag, whence she came, 
or the nature of her cargo, Gillmore knew no 
more than did the men. When at last his 
glasses revealed her name, he was but little 
wiser. It was the Bering, a name as without 
nationality as the sea itself. 

On the deck he could make out two men. 
Other men were dimly seen on the beach be- 
yond. He gave his orders, and the play began. 
The trawlers paid out the gear as they had 
done a thousand times, on the halibut banks 
off Unga. 

Today the hooks had no bait, yet certain 
fish might bite. Watching with binoculars 
irom the pilot house, Colonel Gillmore saw 
that the men on shore were keenly interested 
in the Chelsea’s activities. They conferred in a 
close group, and other men hurried toward 
them from the hills beyond. Were they de- 


ceived by this mock fishing? Gillmore thought 
so. The group soon broke up, and the men 
strolled lazily up and down the beach. 

Now Colonel Gillmore was ready to pick his 
crew. He choose Nansen first—Nansen who 
was himself trained to command and who 
would be his lieutenant in any operations to 
follow. His second choice would naturally be 
George Eiler, but on reflection he decided to 
leave this able, efficient Nova Scotian in com 
mand of the Chelsea. 

Of course, Indian Michael must be included 
in the crew. He was not only a pilot, but a 
linguist of no mean order. Besides broken 
English, he seemed to know Russian and Aleut. 
Although the latter tongue has many dialects 
and the slant-eyed man of Attu may seem to 
talk a different language from the salmon- 
eater of Kadiak, its word-roots are everywhere 
the same. Michael could no doubt act as an 
interpreter between Gillmore and the Akamak 
Islanders. If necessary, he could communicate 
with them in Russian, which some of the priest 
taught men would surely understand. 


GILLMORE'S third choice was Abo. He 

might prove extremely useful if events 
came to violence. Also, his very appearance 
was an asset to the party. His mild eyes and 
phlegmatic manner would allay any suspicions 
that the islanders might harbor. 

There was another man aboard who would 
give atmosphere to the group. This was Snow 
ball of Georgia. No landing party could look 
very officious and formidable with the old cook 
in its midst. Besides, there was a vague 
scheme in Gillmore’s brain in which this negro 
would play a part. 

For his fifth man, he choose Hans, a lean 
Swede who was efficient in any réle. If the 
boat was not to be crowded, room remained for 
but one more. 

Above all things, this visit to the island must 
seem a peaceful one. The more innocent the 
party appeared, the greater its chance to rescue 
Paul Hamilton and carry his great tidings 
safely to America. This accorded with Hamil- 
ton’s explicit instructions. “Otherwise my 
companions, distrusting me already, will become 
more suspicious and will not permit me to live 
long enough to tell what I know.” So had the 
orders read. 

How better could this peaceful penetration 
be achieved than by having a girl in the party? 
Her presence would instantly offset any war 
like impression that a boat-load of men might 
give. She would be as disarming as a white 
flag. She would distract the islanders from any 
uneasiness or suspicion that they might have. 

It was almost unsportsmanlike to include 
her, but this was war. There was but one 
stake to play for—victory at any cost. There 
was no risk too great to take, if Hamilton’s 
chances were thereby increased. 

And the orders were to bring a nurse, not 
merely to carry her as a passenger and leave 
her aboard while the men landed. Hamilton 
had made no lengthy explanations; he had 
simply stated what was to be done. There 
were factors in this affair that Gillmore did not 
yet ken—which made his skin creep to con 
template—and it might be that the services of 
a nurse were needed at the earliest possible 
moment. Perhaps, through some unguessed 
set of circumstances, the rescue was not prac 
tical without her. 

Should Gillmore command her to go? 
he faltered. Only men had filled his warring 
ranks before. He felt out of his depth. 

In the end he decided to leave the matter 
to the girl herself. He called her into the pilot 
house and explained briefly Hamilton’s in 
structions. 

“No doubt, you’re needed there,” said he. 
“How soon you are needed, and how badly, | 
won't venture to say. Nor can I say how great 
a risk you may be taking.”’ 

For he had decided to be frank with Mary 
Hunter. Her clear eyes inspired him, and he 
knew that here was one, at least, who would 
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“Tuse Kitchen Aid 
for Everything.” 





Slices vegetables and 
all firm fruits, uni- 
formly, thick or thin 





Chops or grinds meats 
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all frozen dainties, 
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KitchenAid, the Elec- 
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NORWEGIAN 
BRISLING 


The finest Sardines you ever 
tasted—fresh from the 
Fjords of Norway 


For lunch at home or on picnics 
and outings, the finest, most pal- 
atable sardines you can buy are 
Norwegian Brisling. 

They are caught only in the 
of the Nor- 
scientifically 


clear, cool waters 
wegian fjyords—are 
prepared and packed right at the 
very water-side—and come to 
you ready to be served from their 


sanitary tins. 


Norwegian Brisling are a_per- 
fect summertime food—cooling, 
light and rich in vitamins A and D. 


Ask for Norwegian Brisling by 


name—it is on each tin. 


Always look for 
“NORWAY” 
on the label 
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play her part well and loyally to the last 
curtain. 

“God only knows what we’re running into 
here,”’ he said heavily. For this one moment 
k Not now 
was he a regular army colonel, but merely a 
man, humbled by the task he must perform. 
“IT know it’s something big—and something 
ominous—but beyond that I don’t know any 
thing. To think that Paul Hamilton may be 
alive, on that lonely island hardly a mile away, 
awes me more than I can tell. And to think 
that he may be snatched away from us even 
now—silenced with a knife in his back before 
we can get him aboard ship—shakes me to the 
marrow of my bones.” 

“He may be dead already,” the girl said 


“Yes. He may have died, he may have been 
killed. I think those men he’s with—if he és 
with them—are Red agents, spying out air 


fields and making war-maps, and if so, they're 
men of the most desperate sort. But, Miss 
Hunter, he may be alive. And that’s why I’m 
willing to risk anything or anybody in that 
boat today.” 

“4 woman runs a greater risk than a man,” 
Mary told him quietly. She was looking this 
thing in the face, frankly, and with fine in- 
telligence. “Just the same, I’m going with 
you. If he asked for a nurse, he must need one 
badly. And from what you say, this must be 
worth the utmost risk that any one can take.” 

He bowed slightly, gravely, in acceptance 
and called the landing party aft for their last 
instructions. Once more he was the trained 
soldier. At first he said no word, but calmly 


| sat on his berth and opened the door of a little 


cubbyhole built into the wall. From this he 
took out twelve automatic pistols. He ex- 
amined the guns carefully, to see that no one 
had tampered with them. 


“Take one apiece,” he direc ted. “You, too, 


| Miss Hunter, if you have a pocket to carry it 


| Little 


concealed. Do you know how to shoot it?” 
“T can shoot it,’”” Mary answered simply. 
“Good. This accounts for seven of the 
pistols and leaves five. Nansen, give these 
others to Eiler and tell him to pick out a good 
crew for a second boat. If he hears any shoot- 
ing, or sees me wave my handkerchief, he’s to 
start for the island hard as he can come. Your 
own pistols are all loaded and ready to fire as 
soon as you thumb down the safety catch. 
Every man stow his weapon where he can get 
at it, but where it won’t attract any attention.” 
These commands were promptly obeyed. 
The second boat crew received its ordnance 
in grim silence. Under their big slickers, the 
men of the landing party hid theirs with ease. 
Matt, who had carried aboard the 
| heavy bag in which Gillmore brought the pis- 
| tols, and who had hazarded a guess as to what 
| it contained, knew that he had made an odd 
mistake. The heavy objects in the bag were 
not liquor bottles, as he had suspected. No 
warming rum would pour from their barrels, 
but cold metal. And what part they might 
take in this excursion, what strange jests might 
be played before the dark fell, neither Litth 
Matt nor Colonel Gillmore could dream. 
Only Indian Michael seemed to anticipate 
a little. He appeared to know some jest in 
which the rest did not share. At least, there 
was a sparkle, almost merry, deep in his somber 
eyes. 
\ moment later the oars flashed, and a laden 
boat crawled in toward shore. 


CHAPTER IX 


(GILLMORE decided not to approach the 
anchored auxiliary schooner in the cove 
He could see only two men aboard her, and it 
was not likely that one of them would prove 
to be Paul Hamilton. He had received no 
orders regarding a ship. He would go straight 
to the island, as were his instructions. 
On the yellow sand and against the green, 
naked hills, he could make out a fair-sized 
camp. There were two tents as well as a cluster 


of grassy mounds, which he identified as the 
turf-huts (barabaras) of Aleutian natives. In 
front of the tents were perhaps ten men, 
standing in an easy group. Was one of them 
Paul Hamilton? Gillmore was an old soldier 

a tried officer who had seen, unshaken, a watch 
hand crawl to the zero hour on certain gray 
dawns long past—yet his heart leaped to his 
throat. 


HE boat scraped on the sand. Gillmore 

stepped out, and without a glance at the 
narrow-eyed men in front of the tents, he 
ordered his crew to beach the boat. When he 
approached the camp, he did not appear to 
notice that the big, bearded men about him 
kept their hands idly in the region of their 
hips. He walked easily toward a tall, dark 
Russian who had detached himself from the 
group and was plainly waiting to speak to him. 

“I’m Mr. Gillmore, of the United States 
Bureau of Fisheries,” he began easily. “I must 
say I never expected to find any one clear out 
here.” 

The big man smiled a mirthless smile. “It 
ees a lonely sea, to be sure,’’ he answered, with 
an attempt at sociability. His accent gave 
little clew to his nationality. ‘“‘We did not 
expect to see any one, eeder. Do ze Yankees 
expect to bring feesh from out here, or haf you 
been cast away, like us?” ; 

“We expect these waters to supply many 
cargoes of fish in the future,” Gillmore said 
“You say you are cast away?” 

“Not preciselee. I am Captain Kubli, of ze 
Bering. We come to trade on ze Kamchatkan 
coas’, but we have engine troubles. We drift 
till we land here, where we stay and fix ze 
broken part in ze fire.” 

Gillmore nodded, as if he were only politely 
interested, and turning, beckoned Mary to his 
side. 

“Captain Kubli, this my niece, Miss 
Hunter,” he said cordially. ‘“‘You say you are 
surprised to see any one out here—how much 
more you must be surprised to see a young 
lady! She acts as my secretary and is some- 
what of an authority on fish herself. And now 
if you can direct me and my interpreter to 
some native who might know about fishing 
conditions out here, I’d be much obliged.” 

Kubli was not permitted to answer at once. 
He was interrupted by a subdued sound in the 
group behind him. It seemed to be a soft 
giggle, and it was uttered by a man in Chinese 
garb whom neither Mary nor Gillmore had 
noticed especially until now. 

Why should they notice him? He was mere- 
ly a part of the Asiatic background. He was 
surrounded by dark-skinned Aleuts and sallow 
Russians and all but obscured by Kubli’s broad 
shoulders. Now, however, both visitors 
glanced at him sharply. Although they both 
glanced off at once, feigning indifference, they 
received an impression not soon to be forgotten. 

This was a man of color. Every visible 
inch of his skin was a decided lemon hue 

And this color was genuine. It was no mere 
skin-tinting, applied by a master of make-up 
It seemed to well up from beneath, as some 
times yellow mud wells up through clear water 
when a ship wallows in shoal. That he was 
yellow all over—with a yellow that would not 
come off—Gillmore knew at a glance and past 
any shadow of doubt. 

Gillmore decided that the man came from 
South China. The cold North—Manchuria or 
Southern Siberia—would not have inbred such 
heavy pigment. The glazed look of his skin, 
which was in itself impossible to feign, was to 
be seen in many Cantonese. His gray hair was 
straight and coarse-looking, characteristic of 
the Chinese. His eyes, however, under cheap 
silver spectacles, were not markedly slanted. 
Except for the extreme emaciation of his face, 
showing his high cheekbones, his features 
could be those of the Occident. 

Yet his eyes were most strange looking. 
Gillmore could hardly keep from staring at 
them. The pupils were greatly dilated, even 
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in bright light—a sign which the officer had 
seen before and which he thought he under- 


st ° 

Could this be the yellow man of whom the 
Aleut courier had spoken to Nansen? It seemed 
likely. Gillmore’s face told naught, but his 
heart leaped, and he determined to watch 
closely for any signal regarding Hamilton’s 
whereabouts the man might try to pass. 

The yellow man’s subdued laugh seemed to 
anger his fellows. They scowled darkly, those 
big hairy men, and their glances were even 
more ominous than their mutterings. Plainly 
his life was not secure among them. Perhaps 
they feared that he would betray to these 
strangers their sinister purpose on the island— 
a purpose which Kubli’s story of engine trouble 
but flimsily concealed. 

“What’s ze matter wif you, 
demanded. His voice was level, 
sinister as a whip-crack. 

Fu giggled again. ‘Missy, I laugh because 
I solly for oul fellas,” he said childishly. He 
addressed Mary. “They no catchee young 
ladee, cook for them. I bet you makem pie, 
cake, puddin’, evything good; oul fella, they 
have to eat Chinaman cookin’. They only get 
plain glub—blead, meat, coffee 

“But I’m not the cook, Fu,’ the girl an- 
swered simply and kindly. “Snowball here—” 
she indicated the Georgia negro—‘“‘presides in 
our galley.” 

“And speaking of cooking—it ees time you 
go back to your stove,”’ Kubli told Fu. “And 
ze nex’ time you speak up when you are not 
spoken to, we will see what’s to be done.” 

“T solly,” Fu replied contritely. 

“Tt’s absolutely all right,” Mary answered 
quickly. 

“T know you not angly.”’ He nodded, smiling 
at the girl. “You come to my cook-tent pletty 
click, and I show you how I cook. Maybe give 
you—what you call him—hand-out!”’ 

Glancing once timidly into Kubli’s angry 
eyes, Fu turned and shuffled away. The former 
took up his conversation with Gillmore where 
he had left it off. There were plenty of Aleuts 
who might know local fish conditions, he said. 
The trouble was that none of them could talk 
English. They could speak Russian, however, 
and he, Kubli, would act as interpreter for 
them. 

At this point, Indian Michael stepped for- 
ward from his place with the boat crew. “I 
talk Aleut,” he said. 

Kubli glanced at him sharply. This glance 
was prolonged into a stare, and his eyes nar- 
rowed under their bushy brows. His big, 
slouching figure appeared to straighten in- 
stinctively, like a soldier’s on coming to 
attention. 

But whatever familiarity he had seen in 
Michael’s yellowish face he was quick to ignore. 
He glanced leisurely back to Gillmore and 
spoke in calm tones. 

“T zink I better act as ze interpreter,” he 
said. “I would know better than your man 
here what you are trying to find out.’ 

Turning, he beckoned up one of the Aleuts 
who stood behind him. 


Fu?” Kubli 
but it was 
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ARY took the occasion to follow another 

trail. “Uncle, are you going to need me to 

take notes while you talk to the men?” she 
asked in a clear voice. 

Gillmore glanced once into her luminous 
eyes. “I don’t think so. What do you mean 
to do?” 

“T thought I’d look in on that old Chinaman. 
I’m interested in his way of cooking, so far 
from his galley. Besides, he promised me a 
bag out.’” 

Go ahead. I'll call you if I need you.’ 

But Kubli was vigilant. He turned to a 
blond- bearded man behind him. 

“Go with her, Staritza,’ ’ he directed. 
may need you to wake Fu up.’ 

“Wake him up?” the girl echoed. 

“You will see. He go to sleep at all hours, 
in ze manner of zo many of his countrymen. 


“She 


The Fish Hawk 


Yet he’s a good cook, provided we kick him 
now and zen.” 

Mary walked toward Fu’s tent. She did not 
glance at Staritza tramping close behind. And 
when she peered into the tent door, a wave of 
disappointment engulfed her. 

She understood, now, why Fu slept at all 
hours. She understood why the pupils of his 
eyes had been so dilated. How could this man 
help her in the great quest? Surely he had 
forgotten her already and was lost in a world 
more eerie and strange than these strange 
islands amid the foam. Fu was reclining on 
his bunk in one corner of the tent, smoking 
opium. 

She started to turn away, heart-sick, when 
he saw her and called, 

“Missy!” 

“Yes, Fu.” 

“T get up. I finish black smoke some other 
time. I not catchem dreams yet. Come in— 
see kitchee.” 


FU LAID aside his pipe and got up. In the 
subdued light his eyes were smoky black 
pools. A wide smile crept into his emaciated, 
yellow face. | 

He showed her his stove, his pots, and his 
pans. He uncovered a kettle containing a 
savory stew. He cooked for sixteen men, he 
explained, and served them at two sittings. 
Meanwhile Staritza watched him guardedly 
from the doorway. 

“Where did you learn to cook, Fu?” the girl 
asked. It was her first leading question, and 
she held her breath as she waited for the 
answer. 

By what right did she presume that this 
humble ship’s cook, votary of the black smoke, 
knew anything about Hamilton? Yet she did 
hope. In the first place, the message that Gill- 
more had received had passed through the 
hands of a “yellow man.”’ Besides, his sugges- 
tion that she visit his tent was no mere coinci- 
dence, but a hint which she was quick to 
perceive. 

“T learn to cook long, long time ago, on 
"Melican ship,” Fu said. “I think I cook on 
folty-two — folty-tlee — folty-foul ship in my 
time.” 

He did not glance at her, but he paused 
suggestively and peered into his pots and pans. 
But still the girl was in the dark. She saw no 
significance in this number forty-four, so oddly 
stressed. And now Gillmore might be sorry 
he had not taken her more fully into his confi- 
dence. She had never seen Hamilton’s crypto- 
gram, signed by the number by which he was 
designated on the roll of American secret 
envoys. 

He looked up at last. “You think I talkee 
*Melican pletty good?” he asked childishly. 

“Very good indeed.” 

“Tlun on ’Melican ship. And ’Melican sailel, 
he taught me to lead ’Melican books. I lead 
books all the time when I not cookee.”’ 

“What do you read, Fu?” The girl’s tone 
lowered. Somehow she knew she was at last 
on a warm trail. 

“Oh, I lead stoly, poem, Shakespele, Bible. 
Stoly I like best is one about Pied Pipel, who 
play such pletty music all the lats lun aftel him 
and dlown.” Then, after a long breath. ‘Less 
see! Name of that stoly is ‘The Pied Pipel of 
Hamlin Town!’ ” 

Hamlin Town. The girl’s mind leaped in- 
stantly to the significance of the name. She 
knew now, beyond any shadow of doubt, that 
she was on the track of Paul Hamilton. 

He was waiting for her reply. She must give | 
him a hint that she understood. 
“If you read the Bible, perhaps you like 
some of the Bible stories,’ she said quietly. 
“Do you remember the Apostle Paul’s letters 

to the Ephesians?” 

Fu nodded. “I lead him.” Again he 
waited. | 

And now the girl resolved on a bold stroke. | 
She knew that she—not Fu—must direct the 
conversation from henceforth. The yellow man 
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but he must not be 
Staritza would 


could answer questions, 
made to ask them. Otherwise, 
be sure to suspect him. 

“That Pied Piper story is a very interesting 
one,” she said. “I’ve always liked it myself. 
And where was Hamlin Town supposed to be 
located, Fu? Do you suppose it was a real 
place? Do you suppose—it—still exists?” 

“Oh, sule. I been there, in ’Melican ship. 
But town change a lot in las’ few yeals. You— 
nevel—know—it was same place.” 

He paused. Mary’s eyes burned. Yet no 
words were on her lips. Fu peered into his 
stew pot. 

“You visit it— 


look light at it—nevel know 
it was same place,”’ he repeated dully. 

Mary’s heart leaped wildly. For a long 
moment she dared not attempt an answer, so 
full, so taut, was her throat. She could only 
move aimlessly about the tent, pretending to 
look at Fu’s cooking utensils and tableware. 
Meanwhile, his momentous words were echoing 
in her ear, “You visjt it—look right at it— 
never know it.” 


BU T the thing made no sense. Paul Hamil- 
ton wasan American. His skin was white— 
with that unmistakable whiteness of the 
dominant peoples. This man _ before her, 
speaking in riddles so plain to read, was as 
unmistakably yellow. Yellow all over! Lemon- 
colored from his brow to his fingernails! Nor 
was his color merely on the surface, where a 
make-up brush might apply it; but in and 
through his skin. So the girl’s flesh crept. 

God knows the leopard can not change his 
spots! Yet if this was Paul Hamilton, the 
spots were changed. 

She must get herself in hand. She must 
carry on the play. For all she knew, the time 
was brief; if Gillmore’s great mission were to 
} succeed, it must succeed at once. She glanced 

carelessly in the direction of the guard, Star- 

itza. As yet he had paid little attention to her 
conversation with Fu. He could understand 

English well enough, but his acquaintance with 
| English literature was slight, and the tale of the 
Pied Piper meant nothing to him. 

HuAVvas obviously bored, and tager to rejoin 
his fellows. If trouble developed, it would not 
be here, in the cook-tent. Rather, so Staritza 
argued with himself, it would arise from the 
group of American sailors backing up Gillmore. 
Surely there was no harm in old Fu. He wasa 
humble Chinaman, just an old ship’s cook, 
picked up at Vladivostok when the Bering had 
sailed. True, a queer code book and an un- 
developed roll of camera film had been found 
in his possession, but he had accounted for 
them plausibly enough. Kubli’s deep sus- 
picions of him were no doubt absurd. Staritza 
himself felt kindly toward the old fellow. He 
knew how to bake the black, sour bread which 
the Muscovite loves. 

No, Staritza was not to be greatly feared, 
Mary thought. By now she had caught her 
breath and was ready to go on with her part. 

“Of course, you wouldn’t expect to find the 
town looking the same as when the Pied Piper 


lived,”’ she said. “I suppose those white build- 
ings the poet told about have turned yellow 
with age.”’ She waited, hardly breathing. 

| Fu nodded vigorously. ‘They plenty yel- 
low,” he said slowly. “Just like they got 
what is it "Melicans call it?—hepatic carci- 
noma.” 

Hepatic carcinoma. The riddle was solved. 


Mary’s face paled until, in contrast with hers, 
Fu’s looked yellow as a gourd. 

There flashed into Mary’s mind an expe- 
rience of her apprenticeship in an Alaskan 
hospital. A patient had been brought in from 


the back-country, writhing in pain, and because 


he was still young and loved life deeply, no one 
could bear to tell him the nature of his malady. 
But one doctor, speaking to another about the 
had used this very term. With it the 
physician had sealed the man’s doom. There 
was no hope, no chance that he could recover 
from hepatic cancer. There was no help for 


Case, 


him on the earth, save such sleeping powders 
as a nurse might administer in his torment 
And Mary remembered that even then, in the 
first stage of this all-too-common malady, the 
man’s skin was faintly tinged with yellow. 

Mary locked at this patriot—this 
Hamilton who, doomed, still carried on—with 
wide, dry eyes. She wondered why she had not 
guessed the truth at her first scrutiny of him. 
Not only his color, but his extreme emaciation, 
were symptoms plain enough, now that she had 
the key. The fact was that her professional 
instincts had been dormant. Looking for a 
yellow man, she had found one. Beneath his 
Chinese garb and his saffron mask she had 
failed to see what was so obvious now—a man 
white not only of race, but blazing white with 
the flame of noble, unconquerable purpose. 

Later she was to learn Paul Hamilton’s story 
After his discovery of the guilty secret of the 
Reds, he had been caught and sentenced to 
death as a spy. While waiting his long-de 
ferred execution, in a Siberian prison, he had 
begun to waste away. Before long he had 
diagnosed his own disease. A second death- 
sentence had been given him, he knew, far more 
cruel, more hopeless, than the warrants of the 
Cheka. Hepatic cancer! There was no escape. 
So would he pass quietly and in peace? Would 
he use what drugs he could, while he waited for 
the end? Not this white man! Not this 
trusted envoy of a great nation. 

He was struck with a bold, bizarre idea. He 
knew what changes his disease would bring 
about in his appearance, what symptoms would 
develop. So he would ride his very doom. He 
would turn the tables on death in a way 
worthy of his reputation. He would make his 
very sickness his means of escaping from 
Russia and of completing, as the last chapter 
of his life, the greatest work of his career. 

There came a night of great deeds. A bribe 
passed, a blow was given; a guard died with a 
sharp-filed prison spoon thrust under his ribs. 
The cry went up throughout Red Russia that 
the Soviet’s most important prisoner had 
escaped. It did not seem possible that he 
could flee the country. Every port was guard 
ed. The border was patrolled. Thousands of 
Soviet agents were promised rich reward for his 
capture, dead or alive. All the other Bolshevik 
under-cover ventures were subordinated to this 
one great man-hunt—to arrest, before he 
reached America, the man who had learned the 
Great Secret of the East. 

But Hamilton had not attempted to leave 
Russia at once. He knew the perfection of the 
Red machinery. In the home of a royalist 
sympathizer, he sought concealment. There 
he remained for three terrible months, waiting 
for the telltale yellow to overspread his skin. 
Would this grim mask develop in time? Would 
he die too soon? 


Paul 


HE WATCHED the mirror. The time came 

when he was as yellow as a Cantonese, from 
head to foot. His emaciation had emphasized 
his cheekbones, furthering his disguise. Finally, 
a master of make-up made certain changes in 
the appearance of his hair. When he wore 
cheap, silver-rimmed, amber glasses over his 
yellowed eyes, his last trace of Caucasian looks 
departed. At last he donned Chinese garb and 
struck out through Siberia—an opium-smok 
ing, wandering Chinaman, such as all the East 
knows so well. 

From Vladivostok was sailing a party of Red 
agents under the command of Captain Kubli 
of the mighty Soviet Air Force. Their work 
lay in the uninhabited Aleutian Chain and was 
in a small way concerned with the Great 
Secret which the Asian czars whispered to 
gether. What this secret was, 
did not know—he was but a minor Sovict 
ofiicer and was not trusted too far—but he did 


know that he must make certain surveys and 
field preparations on Akamak and _ other 
islands. He must prepare a place where 


airplanes could land and take wing again, safe 
trom the gun fire of enemy ships. 


Kubli himself 
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corner, too~ 
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dock—fish as sweet and tender and tasty 
as ever tumbled out of a net. 

*“40-Fathom”’ is the trade name of fish 
which is caught by the Bay State Fishing 
Company’s big fleet of steam trawlers, far 
out in the ocean. . . . Each catch is care- 
fully sorted and only the choicest fish are 
selected for your table. 

40-Fathom Haddock comes to you in the 
form of fillets—the clear white breasts and 
sides of the fish. . . . Heads, tails, back- 
bones and all waste are removed. . . 
Then these savory fish steaks are individu- 
ally wrapped in parchment paper, iced 
and fast-expressed to your dealer. 
Ready to put on the fire and cook. A 
new, delicious shore delicacy on your 
table. 

Nothing is so unwise as buying second 
grade fillets. Ask your butcher, grocer or 
fish dealer for 40-Fathom Fish, which is 
never frozen or preserved but always 
fresh and sweet—‘“‘the cream of the catch”’. 


INSIST ON THIS TRADEMARKED WRAPPER 


Fish not in this wrapper 
is NOT 40-Fathom Fish! 




















G.H.-7 BAY STATE FISHING CO. 

30 Fish Pier, Boston, Mass. 

Please send me your free Book of Recipes 

for cooking 40-Fathom Fish as served at 
the Ritz-Carlton Hotel ic New York. 
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On the morning that the Bering, Kubli’s 
ship, was scheduled to sail, there was a vacant 
place in the crew. The man whom he had hired 
as cook failed to appear, for the good reason 
that he was lying in an alley of Vladivostok 
with a bullet in his heart. What was more 
natural than that Kubli should substitute an 
old South Chinese—yellow as the tropic moon 
and an addict of the black smoke—who hap- 
pened along looking for a job? 

The very secrecy of the expedition protected 
Hamilton. The boldness of his conception, 
that of gaining his own shores by joining a 
party of enemy spies, was in his favor, too. 
That Paul Hamilton would seek service with 
the very government that sought his life, that 
he would use a Russian official ship to escape 
from Russia, was beyond the Terrorist’s 
imagination. It was by far the safest, surest, 
most practical way to go. 

Yet for Hamilton it was a nightmare voyage. 
Except for the star he followed—his pilot star 
since first he offered his marvelous brain and 
strong arm to his nation—he would have 
thrown himself over the rail before the ship 
passed Attu. There was toil that his racked 
body could scarcely endure; abuse from his 
brutal shipmates; pain for which there was but 
one scant mercy. And this mercy, by the whim 
of the same grim fate that had ruled his ad- 
venture all the way, was itself a property of his 


part. It contributed to his disguise. 
M ARY stood face to face with the man 
s himself. He smiled at her, a calm, 


Oriental smile. Only the great task that lay 
before her held back the tears smarting in her 
To steady herself, she began to look over 
the outfit’s supply of food. Her brain was 
working fast as a dynamo. In her search, she 
ran across Hamilton’s opium pipe, laid down 
when she entered the tent. 

“Fu, I’m afraid you do more smoking than 
you do reading,” she said to fill up the long, 
heart-stopping gap in their conversation. 

In the réle of Fu, not forgotten for 
instant, Paul Hamilton answered her. 

“I smokee plenty,” he said. “Opium, she 
what smalt ’Melicans call—what?” 

“Sedative?” the girl asked hoarsely 

lu nodded. Again he peered zealously into 
the boiling pot on the cook stove 

Then Mary found a plan of action. If the 
gods were good it might win, and Paul Hamil- 
ton’s last great enterprise would end in glorious 
success. 

“T see you’re running short of a good many 
things,”’ she said prosaically, as she examined 
the larder. “‘You haven’t any vegetables at 
all, and only salted meat. It’s a pity, consider 
ing we have more than we'll ever need on the 
Chelsea.” 

She turned suddenly to Staritza, waiting 
impassively in the doorway. “Why don’t you 
go and ask your captain if you and Fu and 
himself, too, if he wants to come, can’t row out 
to our vessel and get what supplies you need? 
We'd like to have you visit us anyway, before 
we go.” 

It happened that Staritza was a full-blooded 
man who loved his plate. He could think of 
nothing he would like better than a change of 
diet. So with good cheer he turned his back 
on the conspirators, walked a few paces, and 
called to his captain in the Russian tongue 

For a few brief the two were un 
guarded They must make the most of the 
time, but there was so much to tell that at first 
neither could find words. It was Hamilton 
who broke the baffling silence. 

“Your’plan may work,”’ he whispered to the 
girl. 

The character of Fu fell away from him, 
| in that instant, and the white man rose before 
Mary’s eyes. From their cavernous sockets 
his eyes glittered. Through the mask of his 
yellow skin she saw his white man’s soul, and 
she flamed to the zeal that had led him on so 
far. This was the most poignant and the most 

! terrible moment her life had known. 


eyes 


one 


seconds 
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“If we can get you aboard ship, you’re safe 
she answered. 

“Yes. No matter how many of ’em come 
As he looked down at her, his whispered tone 
changed, and he speke rapidly. “But | 
haven’t much hope. There’s something here | 
don’t understand—something I can feel in the 
air. And if we fail after all—and you go down 
with me—at least you’ve done your part. By 
God, you have!” 

“Hush! The guard will be back any minute 

“[’ve got a breath more. He’s still arguing 


with Kubli. Let me talk while I can—God 
knows I’ve been silent long enough. Miss 


Hunter, there has never been a woman in my 

life. There’s been only—that.”’ He jerked his 

thumb toward the southeast, where lay Ame 

ica. “I didn’t know that women are so strong 
so true—so brave!” 

His words stopped short. As the fog enfolds 
a distant ship, the character of Fu enveloped 
Paul Hamilton again. His eyes seemed to film 
over. His very posture became deferential, 
humble. He spoke again of mundane things 
cooking and vegetables and pots and pans. 

Had the guard resumed his watch? No, he 
and Kubli were still shouting back and forth 
in their guttural language. The man who so 
suddenly silenced Hamilton was one of Mary’s 
own party—a commonplace, ill-clad figure that 
had detached itself from the group of tishermen 
and was approaching the tent \t her first 
glance into his yellowish face, Mary’s heart 
leaped into her throat. 

It was Indian Michael. He shuffled along 
with the gait characteristic of the low-bred 
Aleut. Why did Mary suddenly fear him—so 
intensely, so bitterly? 

He paused and looked dully into Hamilton's 
face. In this meeting there was a significance 
utterly beyond the girl’s imagination. She 
knew only that two giants were grappling at 
last, that the East and the West had met face 
to face, that the whole drama evolving about 
the Great Secret had centered in these two 
colossal figures. What she did not know was 
that the white man who had posed as a yellow 
and the yellow who had posed as a red, had 
met again after a long parting. 

Michael stared, smiled wanly, turned, and 
shuffled away. 


CHAPTER X 


N ARY HUNTER gasped deeply as she 
4VY2 looked into Hamilton’s lurid eyes. 

“What is it?’’ she whispered. 

“Who is that man?” Hamilton demanded 
He spoke softly, but his words had a metallic 
rattle 

“Why, it’s only an Alaskan Indian. 
Michael is his name—’”’ 

“An Indian, eh?’ Hamilton spoke grimly 
and with scorn. “If I’m not mistaken, that’s 
Michael Chianga, of Vladivostok—the man I 
fear more than any other in the world. But 
there’s just one chance. I don’t think he’s 
spoken to the men here yet. As soon as I fire, 
whisper to Gillmore to arrest me and insist on 
taking me aboard ship!” 

Hamilton’s hand was already stealing back 
into his garments. Mary stopped her lips with 
the back of her hand, as if she feared she would 
scream It was all like a nightmare—this 
swift, cataclysmic movement of events straight 
toward a climax of blood and death. The 
gentle strategy she had conceived to get Ham 
ilton to the Chelsea was already forsaken 
It had given way to tactics involving violenc: 
and cracking pistols. What else could she 
expect? No gentleness dwelt here, on this 
beryl island in the gray sea. 

“Don’t kill him,” she whispered. 
be the wrong man!” 

“Wrong man or right man—if he'll just get 
out from behind Kubli,’’ Hamilton answered 
roughly 

He did not look at her again, but went out of 
the tent. Wide-eyed, gasping, she saw him 
shuffle on toward the group of men on th 
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beach below. There was nothing in his face to 
show his deadly intent. He was only old Fu, 
of South China, about to perform some prosaic 
task. His spectacles partially obscured the 
wolfish gleam between his lids; his folded arms 
concealed his pistol. Of the unspeakable 
strain he was under—the realization that 
victory or defeat must hang on the events of 
the next few seconds—his glazed visage gave 
no clue. 

Would he fail? From his point of vantage 
behind Kubli’s body, Chianga could easily 
reach out and shoot Hamilton down. At any 
instant he might be greeted with spurting 
flame and lead. Yet he could rot hasten the 
affair one second beyond its predestined time. 
He dared not shoot until he was sure of his 
target. He must not only drop his enemy at 
the first shot, but instantly silence him. He 
knew Chianga, and he knew that if he spared 
him one breath, the great Red would use it to 
benefit his cause. He would cry out Hamilton’s 
name even as his soul sped. 

he risk was a desperate one. Although he 
must aim with care, he must aim quickly. 
Otherwise Chianga would be beforehand with 
him. If he shot down the Red, he himself 
might be riddled with bullets from the guns of 
the Bering crew. Then he would die defeated 
after all, consoled only by the fact that in the 
last play of the game he had destroyed one 
of America’s most powerful enemies. Yet no 
other course was open. Even now Chianga 
might be revealing Hamilton’s identity to 
Captain Kubli. As long as this man’s lips were 
open, Hamilton could not hope to escape alive 
from the island. 

Hamilton had one chance, however. He 
knew precisely where that chance lay. The 
pistol shot might bewilder his Russian com- 
panions. Unless they knew Chianga’s identity, 
it would make no sense. Although they were 
suspicious of their cook and watched his every 
move, this deed might temporarily disarm 
them. If he were a traitor in their own camp, 
as they suspected, they would not understand 
his shooting down one of the enemy. They 
might hold their fire until they investigated, 
and in that case Hamilton might see his way to 
escape to the Chelsea. 


‘OR his own life, save for its value to his 

cause, he had absolutely no care. He was 
already doomed, and no shower of bullets could 
hurt him more than did the lightest scratching 
of those nailed talons in his vitals. For the life 
of Michael Chianga he cared even less. Ordi- 
narily he would have liked to spare him, out of 
the respect which one strong man bears to 
another; but the Siberian stood in the way of a 
great fulfilment, and he must go down. 

But Chianga had anticipated all these light- 
ning thoughts. His occult mind had perceived 
the situation in one flash of intuition. He had 
taken only one chance—that of turning his 
back on Hamilton as he walked away from the 
tent. Even then he was protected, for he had 
previously whispered his suspicions to Kubli. 
Now he purposely kept behind the Bering cap- 
tain while his enemy approached in easy 
range. 

When Hamilton was only ten feet distant, 
Chianga spoke under his breath. He spoke in 
Russian—a brief command which Kubli sprang 
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to obey. Still shielding the Red chief with his 
body, Kubli leaped like a puma. Before Ham- 
ilton could raise his weapon, the Russian’s big 
arms clasped him. What pain stabbed through 
his wasted body at that brutal attack, none of 
these onlookers could ever dream. They knew 
only that he uttered one long, shuddering gasp, 
and that his face turned white beneath its 
yellow. 

It was a gasp not only of pain but of defeat. 
It was despair, the bitter realization that his 
powers were spent, that his course was almost 
run. 

There was a time when his hand would 
have been more swift. At least he could have 
downed Kubli, with a fair chance of dropping 
Chianga with a second shot, and thus account- 
ing for two of his nation’s enemies before he 
fell. But it seemed that he was to die gasping 
like a toadfish discarded on a trawler’s deck. 


E\ ENTS swepton. The onlookers had scarce- 

* ly time to blink their eyes before Chianga 
also lunged forward. He pounced in Kubli’s foot- 
steps, and the blue steel of his pistol flashed in 
the air. But he did not open fire on Hamilton 
at once, for he could not possibly escape now. 
He thrust his pistol barrel into the American’s 
side and turned fiercely upon the Chelsea 
crew. 

Chianga spoke, and no longer did he debase 
himself with the dialect of the Siwash. His 
tones were deep and reverberant, stern and 
commanding, and his words could not be mis 
understood. 

“Drop your guns, you Yankee fools!”’ 

Gillmore went white, but he was plucky as a 
bulldog. ‘What do you mean, Michael?” he 
demanded in infinite amazement. 

“You'll know what it means in ten seconds, 
if you don’t obey. This is Paul Hamilton, the 
man you're looking for, but he will be gulls’ 
meat if you make a wrong move. Kubli, I can 
guard him. Take the Americans’ guns and 
shoot down any one who resists you.” 

The bewildering truth shot home to the 
Chelsea crew. The yellow, gasping prisoner 
under Michael’s gun was a white man, one 
whose life must be preserved to the last possible 
moment. And that supposed Aleut w 
guarded him was himself a yellow man 
they stared, his Siwash vestments fell awa 
and they beheld no darkened, crushed Alaskan 
native, but the nomad Tatar, wakened and 
astir in his own East. 

The revelation was in keeping with the 
setting. The island was almost on the dividing 
line between the two halves of a divided 
world—where the West runs out and the East 
begins. Michael Chianga was back on his own 
frontier. He had come into his kingdom, and 
no more need he play a base part. And what 
an easy role it had been! Because he was a 
Tatar, hailing from the uttermost East of 
Siberia, he was yellowish of skin, slant-eyed 
There was no marked physical difference be 
tween himself and those other Asians who had 
lately migrated to America—the Alaskan coast 
Indians. As a humble salmon-eater and 
cannery workman he had carried on his Amer 
ican activities unsuspected. 

At last he was reaping the reward for which 
he had waited so long. This was Chianga’s 
moment—his great triumph! 


(To be continued) 


CONTACT 


By Virginia Whitmore 


| SOUGHT them, strangers, in my need; 
They could not aid. I did not mind, 

Because they gave me fullest heed— 
Their voices and their eyes were kind. 


THEY could not meet my spoken need, 
But then I found, when I had gone, 
That they had given aid indeed— 
The courage to fight on and on! 
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Careful boy!—It’s spread thick—-that Heinz Peanut Butter. 


Moist and creamy. And what a flavor. All those little Spanish 
peanuts—all those big Virginia nuts—that’s what gives it 


that wonderful taste—rich and sweet and yummy for all 


the folks who like peanut butter with a fresh roasted flavor. 





We discovered 


a better way 


There’s always a lot of satisfaction in working out a way to make something better. 

We've always found it so... Recently, after ten years of experimenting, we 
discovered a special way of making Peanut Butter so that it would have vo oil on top. 

And that means a Peanut Butter that is sure to stay moist and creamy and 
easy to spread until the very last morsel is used. 

We patented the process, of course, and made it exclusive with Heinz... So 
now ai/ the flavor of the choice, fresh roasted nuts remains in the butter. 

With every one of the 57 Varieties, the name Heinz has come to mean Flavor, 
due to methods exclusive with Heinz. With an established reputation such as 
ours, can you wonder that we regard it as our most precious possession. 


HEINZ ° 


Peanut Butter 


NO oil on top 


H. J. HEINZ COMPANY «+ PITTSBURGH, PA. 
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Emily Palmerston 
(Continued from page 45) 


William, a romping girl, and Emily, “a little 


| thing all eyes.’’ Her ladyship was painted by 


Sir Joshua; so were the boys; and Mrs. Damer, 
indomitable servant of the Muses, modeled 
the heir as one of the more elegant Roman 
deities. 

So the bright sands ran out, as Gainsborough 
painted duchesses and Mr. Walpole wrote his 
letters. But as the eighteenth century ex- 
pired, the world was plunged in unaccountable 
disorder. For France had lurched ungracefully 
into a wild career of revolution, and Europe 
was at war. But while invasion threatened, 
and the bare hills above Boulogne were white 
with the French tents, the Lambs pursued their 
upward way. That summer, as Villeneuve 
broke the blockade and ran for the West Indies 
with Nelson in pursuit, William was decorously 
married into the Whig cousinhood (did he not 
say once that the Whigs were all cousins?); 
and on the very day that Bonaparte learned 
with a mounting hope from a bundle of En- 
glish newspapers that his escaping fleet had 
turned at last toward the Channel, little Emily 
stood in the big Whitehall drawing-room beside 
the slightly solemn Cowper and listened to her 
own marriage service. 

Her bridegroom was a Whig as well, al- 
though she might have overlooked the fact 
in favor of others who were far more exciting. 
For he was extremely handsome and an earl, 
yet not too proud (although a Prince of the 
Holy Roman Empire) to acknowledge a dis- 
tant connection with the poet Cowper. Be- 
sides, he had a splendid house at Panshanger, 
not far from Brocket; and the proximity to 
home was distinctly reassuring. So Emily was 
Lady Cowper, a bright-eyed countess in the 
delicious mode of 1805 (as Lawrence painted 
her), with straying curls and a small head 
that turned to look over a most inviting shoul- 
der. 


ER earl was charming, and for some years 
she scarcely noticed that his paces were a 
trifle slow. For he was not exactly dull; “I 
never saw a man,”’ as some one wrote, “‘less dull 
in my life, but he has a slow pronunciation, slow 
gait and pace.” Sedateness, however credi- 
table to a fifth earl and a poet’s noble kinsman, 
is a little apt to pall. It may outweigh more 
solid qualities; even a profile may be less ad- 
mired if its utterance is unduly measured, a per- 
fect figure seem less perfect if it moves too 
slowly; and husbands who run to such de- 
liberation have themselves to thank if spirited 
young wives occasionally seek other entertain- 
ment. 

Emily was still, was always, young, and per- 
haps her handsome earl began to pall a little. 
There was London, though, to cheer her with 
an infinity of parties and the long line of chari- 
ots in King Street, St. James’s, that stood out- 
side the mystic door of Almack’s, where M-. 
Willis scanned his nightly throng and lady 
patronesses, sterner than Cerberus, waved off 
the uninitiated. There was more, perhaps, 
than Almack’s; for a husband’s sober paces 
might be pleasantly relieved by a gay young 
bachelor—and Lord Palmerston was gay, was 
young, was really most attentive. 

The tall young man, whose lips were always 
smiling in a perpetual consciousness of exer- 
cise and health, was in strong—perhaps in 
welcome—contrast with the handsome gravity 
of her husband. He never moved too slowly 
or said too little. He danced; he rode to 
hounds; he drew a Cupid in her album (they 
called him “Cupid,” too); he even dropped into 
slightly sententious verse. At intervals he 
administered the army. For he was Secretary 
at War and generally accounted “painstaking 
and gentlemanlike to the highest degree.” 
But assiduous at the War Office, he was no less 
assiduous at George Street, Hanover Square. 
The world, indeed, thought of him only as “a 
handy clever man who moved his estimates 
very well, appeared to care but little for public , 
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Emily Palmerston 


aflairs in general, went a good deal into socie- 
ty’’; and perhaps the world was right. | 

Cowper, as husbands will, began to ail. 
They traveled for his health, and German spas 
are the least enlivening of places. Even home 
was scarcely more entertaining, since her 
husband seemed to specialize in Whig grandees 
Em did her best—“I do all I can to like that 
great Peer who is so much Ld, C’s admiration, 
but I can not . . . However I am trop bonne 
femme to show this or to say a word against 
‘him to Ld. C., I must do myself the justice 
to say that I never in my life set him against 
any of his friends but always tried to increase | 
his likings.” 

Worse still, he derived a gloomy satisfaction | 
from watching her in the big rooms at Pan 
shanger “‘writing out the Chancellor Cowper's 
diary and illustrating it with all the Portraits 
of remarkable persons of his time whom he 
mentions—it will make a very handsome and 
interesting book—and what is better, it gives 
Ld. C. very great pleasure to see it going on.”’ 
For the tone of her references to him was grow 
ing ominously dutiful; and when duty occupies 
the home, pleasure is often found outside it. 

Pleasure, indeed, which took the smiling 
form of Palmerston, was often found at Al 
mack’s, where the sharp Russian eyes of her 
friend, Madame Lieven, saw them together. 
She confessed her interest in him and wrote off 
to tell her brother how glad she was “to find 
Lord Palmerston has done himself such credit 
by the talent, discretion, and temper he has 
displayed during all this time, and if Hume 
has not managed to reduce the Estimates, h« 
has at least reduced the Secretary at War, 
for he is grown as thin again as he was.”’ 


ER husband was unwell that year. His 

rheumatism was worse; and Emily, more 
dutiful than ever, expatiated on “Lord Cowper's 
kindness and good nature to me, which is so 
very great that I really do not know how sufli- 
ciently to show my gratitude for it.” The 
tone was odd: perhaps Lord Cowper was still 
kinder than he knew. For some husbands 
might have been alarmed by such excess of 
gratitude. 

Not that the lights of Almack’s drew her 
from his side. She loved Panshanger even in 
winter. But the bright eyes that Lawrence 
painted were watching Palmerston’s career. 
Now he veered toward the Whigs, and her 
brother William stayed up to vote for him at 
Cambridge. Soon he began to air his views on 
international affairs, and her indomitable 
friend, the Lieven, primed her “‘chére, chére 
amie” in George Street with diplomatic infor- | 
mation that was manifestly intended for the | 
ear of Palmerston. For that easy-going beau | 
began to count in party politics; they even 
talked of him as the political heir of Mi 
Canning, and the Russian Embassy was hope- 
ful (though its hopes were sadly disappointed) 
that he would prove a rewarding pupil. So 
Emily might make a Whig of him and help 
him to be a great man into the bargain. Be- 
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sides, he was so kind when he went to Paris in 
the recess and wrote her all the gossip, return- 
ing loaded with presents for them all; and when | 
she wrote to thank him, he was—perhaps it 
gave her the very slightest thrill to write it— 
her “dear H.,” though Harry Palmerston was 
still scrupulous in addressing his “dear Lady 
Cowper.” : 
They were seen together sometimes; and 
Mr. Creevey leered when he met them at Lady 
Sefton’s, while Mr. Greville wrote in his most 
malicious vein about “the Lover.” She was 
not afraid to help him, though; and when the 
Whigs came in, she pressed the Lieven to say 
a word for him to the Prime Minister, who was 
a particular friend of hers. The word was 
spoken; and when Lord Grey named Palmer 
ston his Foreign Secretary, it is iust possible 
that some part of the credit may be Emily’s. 
So there he was, a great man at last. with | 
William for a colleague and her brother Fred- | 
erick for one of his diplomats. Sometimes he | 
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Maylag-Washed Clothes 


OU need never entrust anyone else with those soft, 

Y delicate clothes for baby’s tender skin and sensitive 

body. The Maytag will wash them as carefully as 

if by hand. It will take but a few minutes of your time 

daily. And you will know that they are beautifully clean 
and free from contagion. 


Many of the features which have won world leader- 
ship for the Maytag are of special advantage to mothers of in- 
tants. You can wash a single piece or a few pieces at a time. The 
seamless, heat-retaining, cast-aluminum tub doesn’t have to be full 
of clothes to do its work well. 


The new Soft-Roller Water Remover removes both 
soap and water evenly from all parts of the garments, leaving them 
beautifully soft, and it spares the buttons. When the little one has 
grown to a romping, hard-playing youngster, the Magtag will wash 
the ground-in dirt from play clothes so thoroughly that no hand- 
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Try a Maytag for a week’s washing free. Find out 
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Simp licity €™% In planning a memorial it 
is easy to place too much emphasis on ornament. 
We forget that many of the most beautiful things 
in the world are the simplest, their very lack of 
ornament serving to accentuate the beauty of their 
material and their grace of line and proportion. 

Our memorial therefore has little need of carved 
enrichment provided our material and design are 
well chosen. Appropriate ornament, if added, should 
but emphasize the harmonious simplicity of the 
whole. 

In Rock of Ages Granite we have a material 
whose rich loveliness of color and pure texture make 
it perfect for memorial use. And its beauty is im- 
perishable—unaffected by heat, cold, moisture, or 
the passing years. 


Our Certificate of Perfection, when requested fromany me- 
morial dealer, assures you of our personal inspectionthrough 
the various stages of completion and is your perpetual 
guarantee against defective workmanship and material. 


Write for booklet “W”—“tHow to Choose a Memorial” 
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THE DISTINCTIVE BARRE GRANITE 
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Emily Palmerston 


was at Panshanger as well. Not that he played 
the constant lover. For one winter, when she 
went abroad with Cowper, he was positively 
seen with a rival divinity. Gay diarists caught 
him dining with Lady Jersey and paying morn 

ing calls; he took her to the play and even, 
if gossip was to be believed, invited her to 
Broadlands. Other goddesses appeared before 
this aging Paris (he was nearly fifty now); and 
one season rumor married him to Mrs. Jerning 
ham, while Mrs. Petre sat, a fair trophy, in the 
House of Commons to hear him speak and 
caused irreverent comment on “the venerable 
cupid.” 

But Emily could wait. Indeed, she had to; 
since Cowper, with the familiar obstinacy 
of husbands, prolonged his dignified, if invalid, 
existence. But William was Prime Minister 
now, exasperating Mr. Greville with “his 
lazy, listening, silent humor”; and her “dear 
H.” was his leading colleague. Cowper was 
failing, too. She nursed him bravely—‘“‘I read 
to him half the night . . . I was almost out of 
my mind with anxiety and with no rest either 
night or day.”’ She was distracted when he 
died—*‘the best of friends and the kindest of 
husbands. The most benevolent and the kind- 
est of men. The most strictly just, and the 
most considerate of the feelings of others 
All his good qualities would fill a page, and his 
faults were almost none, at least I never knew 
a mortal in whom was less to blame or more to 
love and admire and respect.” 

For she had loved him; had he not been 
handsome and kind? But perhaps she had 
respected him still more. For her elegy has 
a slightly churchyard air; one seems to catch 
in it the chilling note of a lapidary inscription. 
| She was lonely now. Her brother Mel- 
| bourne, busy tutoring his youthful Queen, was 
| hard at work. Em was at Brighton, too, in the 
| first autumn of the new reign, hoping hard that 
| Palmerston would be commanded to the Pavil- 
}ion. It was almost bold of her. But he was 
| always asking her to marry him now. Even 
| her brother was a little touched by “‘the exces- 
| sive niceness of his steady perseverance.” 
| Pressed by his offers, she asked her brothers 
| what to do; and Melbourne even went so far 
| as to consult the Queen, who asked with school- 
| girl sagacity if late marriages between persons 
of settled habits were apt to be successful. 
Her Prime Minister confessed upon reflection 
that marriage would be a great change for 
Palmerston, who had always been “accustomed 
to run about everywhere.” 

Her brothers were affectionate with her; 
found her looking “like a pale rose,’ and 

| thought her gown the night before rather dash- 
ing; for they admired their pretty sister (she 
was still pretty at fifty-two). But brothers 
are always apt to be a shade impatient with a 
sister’s maiden hesitations; and while one 
urged her almost gruffly “if she likes it, to do 
it, not to potter about it,” the other remarked 
less helpfully in Latin that if she was so dubi- 
ous, she had better not. 

But Palmerston prevailed; and before 1839 
was out, they married at St. George’s—bride 
of fifty-two and bridegroom of fifty-five. 
They were still lovers, though; and their guile- 
less little Queen considered the step highly be- 
|} coming “because Palmerston, since the death 
of his sisters, is quite alone in the world.” 
Yet solitude had never been the most conspic- 
uous feature of his life. But he had his part- 
ner now. 


| ii 


HEIRS was a perfect marriage, though 

marriage rarely crowns a thirty years’ ro- 
mance. But their romance was crowned by 
nearly thirty more of marriage. His honey- 
moon was little more than a hurried snatch of 
Christmas leave at Broadlands, where she 
found hir. ‘so completely happy that it is 
quite a pleasure to look at him.” Then they 
were back in London, and the world began to 
hear of Lady Palmerston’s parties. 

















































made, and is designed in excellent taste.” 

This is a typical example of the suc- 
cessful use of Simmons Beds, so dec- 
orative and so varied in design. You 
can always find a charming Simmons 
Bed just right for your room. Being 
made of metal they endure forever and 
their lovely smoothness cannot chip. In 
carefully-grained wood finishes and chic 
modern color schemes. 

In furniture and department stores, Sim- 
mons Beds are $10 to $60; No. 1025, $35.00. 
Simmons Beautyrest Mattress, $39.50; Sim- 
mons, Ace Spring, $19.75. Rocky Mountain 
Region and West, slightly higher. Look forthe 
name “Simmons.” The Simmons Company, 
New York, Chicago, Atlanta, San Francisco. 























A Luxuriousty Spacious Beproom 1n Miss Cuoate’s Home 


style,”” she says, “So quaint and attractive.” 

(Above.) A livable corner of this spacious 
room. The chaise longue covered with black 
satin with a colorful “throw’’ adds an inter- 


esting decorative touch. It 15 


placed between the handsome x 


comfortably 


> 
0d-burning 


fireplace and a sunny window, with a built-in 


bookcase for the occupant’s personal books 
and a casual table conveniently near. 
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d | UXURIOUSLY livable is this de- tn this charm tng 

e lightful room in Miss Choate’s New co 

: York home, just off Fifth Avenue. Be droom tin her 

Flowers and sunshine, books and pic- hk 

, tures, a chaise longue, fireplace and big Ne Ww Yor ome 

t roomy desk make it as comfortable as 

; it is charming. 

Ss In perfect harmony is the Simmons 

- Bed, an Early American model distinc- 

: tive in its simple elegance of line. 

€ Miss Choate has chosen it in cherry 

: maple, a new finish most attractive with 

. her furniture of old cherry. She says: 

. “T like this charming Simmons Bed, in 

s the authentic Early American style, 

: sO quaint and attractive. It is well- 
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‘ig This charming room is decorated in restful 

c- greens, greys and brow? The grey-green 

t walls are hung with original drawings. 

Curtains, bed-spread and chair coverings 

are crey-green chintz flowered in rose. Quaint 
slipper chairs are in buff brocade. 

th , For the bed Miss Choate has chosen Sim- 

0- Niss MABEL CHOATE mons model, No. 1025, finished in cherry 

” maple. “Itis inthe authentic Early American 

y- Miss Choate inherits the distinction and 

of charm of her famous father, the late Joseph 

he Choate, who was so long Ambassador 

a at the Court of St. James. Her ac- 

7 j quaintance includes most of the inter- 


esting and gifted people of our day. 





SIMMONS 


BEDS . SPRINGS. 


MATTRE 


SSES ..- BUILT FOR SLEEP 
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Ills breed fast in 


hot weather 
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A CLEAN toilet is al- 
ways necessary. In 
summer it is impera- 
tive. Sani-Flush makes 
it the easiest of tasks. 

Just sprinkle Sani- 
Flush into the bowl, 
Sa following directions on 
the can. Flush. The work is 
done. That is all there is to it. 

Marks, stains and incrustations 
vanish before Sani-Flush. It 
reaches into the hidden, unhealth- 
ful trap, where no brush could 
possibly get. Foul odors disap- 
pear. The whole toilet is left 
spotless and gleaming. 

Sani-Flush is the ideal year- 
round help. Always keep a can 
handy. Use it frequently. 

Buy Sani-Flush in new punch- 
top can at your grocery, drug 
or hardware store, 25c; in 
Canada, 35c. 





Tue Hycientc Propucts Co. 
Canton, Ohio 


Also makers of Melo . a real water softener 
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Three 
Things 


Satina— mixed with starch 

does three things for you! 
Keeps your iron from stick- 
ing! Gives the clothes a 
rich finish! Keeps clothes 
clean longer! 


} 


pareninnnayian panna 


MU 


Try it on this week's iron- 
ing order from your grocer 


CO 


SATINA 


A La France Product 


illite 


La France Mfg. Co., Philadelphia, Pa 
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Wedding 


Write for Samples 
G. OTT ENGRAVING CO., 
July 
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INVITATIONS — ANNOUNCEMENTS 
100 hand-engraved $13.50 
including two sets of envelopes 
100 Imitation Engraved ey = 

100 Visiting Cards - - - 
1080 Chestnut St., asin “a 


1928 Good Housekeeping 





Emily Palmerston 


But who can say when that honeymoon was 
over? In two years she was writing of “the 
Anniversary of my marriage—two years that 
each deserve a flitch of bacon.’ Eight more, 
and her birthday letter told him that it was 
“the most fortunate day of my life, the one to 
which I owe all my happiness, for it is your 
birthday.”” In ten she was waiting like a 
schoolgirl for him to come down to her at 
Brighton—**Whenever you write me word that 
you have opened your carpet bags, I shall make 
a bonfire on the Steyne.” 

In four and twenty years she sat, 
enty now, to hear a Prime Minister of eighty 
steer his Government round an awkward Par 
liamentary corner. She sat out the long night 
until the House divided. It was after three in 
the morning when the figures were announced; 
and some one saw him vanish up the stairs 
toward the Ladies’ Gallery, where Em was 
waiting, and the old lovers embraced in the 
summer dawn. For they were still lovers after 
more than fifty years; and in the last year of all 
he could still draw her arm through his, and 
turn his sweetest smile on two young couples, 
to say, 

‘Here we are, three pairs of lovers.” 

But her life with him was more than a pro 
tracted idyl. For the partnership was rich in 
political consequences. Her unrivaled manage- 
ment of parties gave him a unique advantage 
over all other public men. All shades in poli- 
tics could meet on the staircase at Cambridge 
House. An awkward interview with Mr. 
Cobden could end in a civil murmur that 
“Lady Palmerston receives to-morrow eve- 
ning at ten.” 

Parliament, indeed, was occasionally shocked 
by the splendid mélange of her visiting list, 
and a nervous critic once forced him to explain 
that no sinister conclusions need be drawn 
from the presence there of Mr. Delane, of the 
7 imes—that the editor had done him the occa- 
sional honor of mixing in society under his roof 
(and so, for the matter of that, had the Leader 
of the Opposition), but with no other obliga- 
tion than to make themselves agreeable during 
their stay at Cambridge House. 

The critic was duly silenced. But his com- 
plaint, perhaps, was just. For the parties were 
of infinite, if slightly irregular, political utility. 
England had long been governed by the party 
system; but in the hands of Lady Palmerston 
the term began to acquire a new meaning. 

Her services were not confined to such whole 
sale assistance. For she could intervene efile 
tively with individuals. Their friendship had 
brought her brother Melbourne and her friend, 
the Lieven, into his circle. The virtuous young 
Ashley was her son-in-law and managed to 
interest his new relation in the Ten Hours Bill. 
And once at least she contrived a more delicate 
transaction for her “dear Harry.” When the 
political alchemists of 1852 were busy brewing 
a Coalition Cabinet, they had offered him the 
Admiralty, and he refused for the sufficient 
reason that he preferred to be Home Secretary. 
But would they ask him? Em wrote a hurried 
note, informing the right quarter, “if you could 
speak to Palm again and urge him strongly to 
reconsider his determination that he might 

Mr. ¢ article 


past sev- 


sucdalia § next 


will tell the love 


perhaps be induced to do so . If besides 
your opinion and advice which he so much rc 

gards you could be empowered to offer the 
Home Office I think this might tempt him . . .” 
An excited postscript begged the recipient 
not to “‘answer this letter unless you can do so 
by the return of my Servant, as I should be 
afraid of its falling into P’s hands.” 

P., one may surmise, would have forgiven 
her. For the right offer was forthcoming; and 
she could inform her friends with adorable 
duplicity that “after many negotiations and 
many refusals from Palmerston he has at last 
been prevailed upon by Ld. Lansdowne to 
form part of the new Governt.” 

Not that she took his reverses with equal 
calm. Critics often received a stinging note 
beneath her gilded coronet; even Brougham 
was once scared into silence by her indigna- 
tion. And when their skies were darkened by 
dismissal, her pen supplied the lightning 
John Russell was “‘a little Blackguard,” the 
Court a nest of anti-Palmerstonian intriguers 
deep in “a Foreign Conspiracy,” just “an 
intrigue of Normanby Phipps and the Prince 
worked up by the deep disappointt of the Or 
leans overthrow,” and indignant Em was left 
to marvel at her consort’s calm, while “‘it is so 
lucky for an effervescing Woman to have such 
a calm and placid husband which no events 
can irritate, or make him lose his temper.” 
Even her relatives became involved, her gen- 
ders sadly mixed, in the noble torrent of her 
indignation. 

But her advice could be more pacific. He 
had his troubles with the Queen, and Emily was 
full of woman’s wisdom on the arts of manage- 
ment. 

She came “‘poking in with my small advice” 
—how Palmerston, in attendance at Balmoral, 
should “‘remember you have only one week 
to remain there, so you should manage to 
make yourself agreeable and appear to en- 
joy the society”; that she was “sure it 
would be better if you said less to her—even if 
you act as you think best”; what a mistake it 
was to “think you can convince people by Argu- 
ments’; and how much wiser on the whole 
“to treat what she says more lightly and cour- 
teously, and not enter into argument with her, 
but lead her on gently, by letting her believe 
you have both the same opinions in fact and 
the same wishes, but take sometimes different 
ways of carrying them out.” 

Was there ever a more judicious manual for 
the coaxing of an awkward Queen by an im- 
petuous Prime Minister? Women, perhaps, 
would make the best Privy Councillors under a 
female sovereign. But Palmerston’s was a 
back that did not bend easily; and in that one 
respect he remained unteachable to Em’s de- 
spair. 

So they lived on, and the world changed 
round them. But Palmerston remained its 
master. For his last decade was almost a 
reign, a bland dictatorship with Emily for 
queen, standing perpetually to smile and nod 
at all the world as it came up the stairs, while 
the big London footmen bawled the names, and 
the bright candles watched her Harry and his 
“dearest love.” 
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LIKE STARS TURNED LOW 


By Edmund Vance Cooke 


SOMETIMES my love is V 


enus-eyed, 


Sometimes like Mars aglow; 


Sometimes she puts aside her 
And whispers softly, “‘Oh, 
I love you and I love 


And then her eyes, like stars 


you, and I love 


pride 


? 


you, love you so! 


turned low, 


Might be the gleam of distant seas 


F yv‘stent in the Pleiades. 
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It Is Morning 


(Continued from page 42) 


o: it, though. Mother was proud of her boys’ 
grit. A Culpepper, Joie was. Cynthia—a Nash 
—would have raved. 

The rain was getting nearer. Nothing to 
worry about yet, but in the archway between 
the leaning cottonwoods lightning quivered 
like lamps in a draft; overhead the moon looked 
from a window of faintly shining colors through 
lace that fluttered fast, blown by the high-up 
wind. In sight of Porterfield’s, Joie whistled 
on two fingers, and there was immediate answer 
—a neigh, a scream, close and coming closer. 

The adventurers hurried now; they almost 
ran. This was the place—yes, they could see 
the white patch on Selim’s right shoulder. 

“Think you can get in, Maw?” Joie panted. 
“Here, I’ll put my foot on the bottom wire and 
hold up the top one. Now, scoot.’ 

Mother scooted. Her eyes were misted. 
When she could see again, there was the Porter- 
field house black against the night-blue horizon; 
there was a blur of orchard and of coarse 
meadow. Right there was Joie leaping on 
Selim’s back; Joie getting down to rap Selim 
on his right foot, only he called it “hand.” 

“Shake hands, old sport,” Joie croaked. 
“Good! Now, shake with the lady.” 

Mother tore her dress getting back into the 
road; no matter. Lightning was closer now; 
boomings, before heard faintly, rolled nearer; 
the wind dropped out of the moon’s casement 
and blew dust in their eyes. Before they were 
near home, they smelled rain on the red dust 
behind them. 

“Maw,” yelled Joie, 
run?” 

Can I?” 
and led. 


“can you sure-enough 


laughed Rachel. ‘Watch me’”’— 


{OTHER and Joie had wanted to visit 
Cynthia, and unexpectedly the chance 
came. While the big rain was on, the company 
Nash was buying and ginning for sent him 
over to Stillwater to a Cotton Session. A car 
and driver were furnished—plenty of room for 
all. Ira sat with the chauffeur; Mother and 
Joie, behind. 

It was storming, but the automobile was 
closed. Rushing along in the deep, soft cush- 
ions with rain drumming on the roof was like a 
dream. Of course, Joie was going among boys 
who had taken to long pants—most of them to 
“jelly-bean”’ stuff; but what of that? Mother 
didn’t have a summer hat, and her shoes were 
a disgrace. Maybe her dark-blue, made-over 
“one-piece” wasn’t so bad, but her hands— 
rough, cut, burnt—oh, well! 

Forty miles is no trip on graded roads. They 
had scarcely relaxed in luxury until they 
glimpsed through the wet windows Junior 
High; made two turns and reached Hester 
Avenue—and Cynthia Ann. My, but Cynthia 
was glad to see them! She and Mother hugged; 
she and Joie said, “Aw!” and “Aw, yourself!” 

Grabbed hands and spun around. Nash 
started in being stiffish, but that didn’t last. 

‘here was a gas fireplace in the living-room, 
and there they took off the damp before going 
over the rest of the house—the four rooms and 
a bath, with sleeping-perch for Joie—that the 
young Houstons had made themselves poor but 
proud, buying in the Building and Loan. 

Cynthia married! Had she been as pretty 
as that? Nash didn’t like her bobbed hair, 
but the others did. It looked like yellow 
petals on a flower. The whole place, for that 
matter, with its white woodwork and cushions, 
curtains and floor covering of summer pink 
and green, was like a rose garden. 

When Nash went over to Whitehurst Hall 
where the cotton school was, and took Joie 
= him, Cynthia got out the letter that came 
with Aunt Ad’s wedding present. Funny, no 
me ntion was made of the check she had been at 
such pains to acknowledge, but Mother said 
that was “the Ad of it.” When C ynthia Ann 
wonder ed how her father got on without the 
cheex, she just had to wonder. It was to be 


hoped she would never know any more about | 


it than she did then. 

There was the wedding dress! Mother saw 
just a shimmery slip of pale green with long 
sleeves, pointed lace collar, and narrow stream- 
er ties of bronze velvet. Coat, hat, slippers 
and stockings, all were bronze—so, that was 
the way they did it! At first, Rachel Nash 
couldn’t see a hundred dollars in the outfit, but 
when her girl put everything on and pranced 
back and forth—that was different. 

They talked about Joie. Cynthia said if she 
and Field hadn’t pledged every cent except 
what they lived on, they’d be glad to buy books 
and clothes. But even if the books could be 
managed for, it wouldn’t be fair for him to 
start in looking like a little hick. Besides, the 
suit he had wouldn’t last a month out. 


The rain stopped, and they went over to the 


library building where Field’s office was. 
Rachel had known how her son-in-law looked— 
his dark, young spareness such a contrast to 
Cynthia’s curved  pink-and-whiteness—but 
she hadn’t quite remembered how warm and 
dependable his smile was. She had been going 
to slip off and find out what she could about 
dahlias, but it was an hour when Field might 
leave, and he asked her where she would like 
to go. 

Walking along the cement driveways with 
Field and Cynthia, Mrs. Nash forgot all about 
her bad shoes. Over there was the campus 
plumed with young ev ergreens—a bracing at- 
mosphere. Northward were “gym,” tennis- 
court, and “‘track’’—Joie couldn’t be pinched 
in this place! It was Field who mentioned the 
dahlias—acres of them off there in the rain- 
soaked distance. But one could learn enough at 
the greenhouse—the tiny flower farm with glass 
walls let down for rain and sun, lifted against 
frost. When it came to frost, it seemed the 
dahlia was about the tenderest thing there was. 

It amazed Rachel Nash, what she learned 
about the plants growing in her red earth lot. 
It gave her visions. All during early dinner 
the rest kept looking at her high color and 
excited eyes. 

It certainly was a good visit, even Nash ad- 
mitted that. Cynthia had done well, and her 
father was proud of her. Field called him 
“Tra,” and he liked that. It rained all the way 
home, but a Cotton Company’s car makes 
nothing of softened roads. Before midnight 
Ira was in bed, comfortably “pounding his 
ear.” Joie had lighted his dark-lantern, and 
the breakfast dishes were washed. 

A worn little Bible lay open on the work- 
table, 
Rachel Nash sought and found this passage, 
marked: “Commit thy way unto the Lord; 
trust also in Him, and He shall bring it to 
pass.”” Suddenly even the sputters ceased, 
and she stood in darkness. There came to her 
senses the vile smell of charred wick mingled 
with the freshness of the falling rain; the sound 
of a rack-a-bone body turning uneasily on 
sagging springs. It had been months since she 


had dared to pray. Now she knelt. 
“I’m a liar,” she confessed. “It isn’t for 
myself I ask another favor—not for myself, 


but mine. Please, Lord.” 
7 OKLAHOMA the rain comes and goes. 
From a deluge the hills emerge swiftly, dry 
ing their faces in the prodigal sunshine; the 
lowlands gulp down the overflow. Did it rain, 
after all? 

The Nash farm, sloping to the ‘‘bottoms,” 
dried out moderately. Ira thought some of his 
cotton would have to be planted over: Not 
that anybody had a holiday. Joie worked 
around the gin, getting down weeds, s« raping 
the yard, hauling off trash. Mother couldn't 
bear to look at her boy, these days. She want 
ed him to bug his eyes and step high; yearned 
for him to “feed his face” imaginary biscuits 
and chuck his cap on bill-side behind. How 
stooped his nervous string of a body was grow 





and by a spent and sputtering light | 
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JOHN HANCOCK SERIES 































































It will help you 
up aw ly 4 


(gstetsy 


ANY households are still trying to 

pull themselves up financially by 

their own boot straps, with the usual result 
—no gain in altitude. 

The safe and sane method to advance 
is to climb aboard a household budget. 
It is the start of a journey which you 
want to make. 

We have sent thousands of our budget 
sheets to thoughtful American husbands 
and wives who are on their way to a more 
secure and happier method of living. 

We shall be glad to send you, without 
charge, the John Hancock Budget Sheet. 
It will help you whether you already have 
an accounting system or not. 


ARE coe 


BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 
Inquiry Bureau 
197 Clarendon Street Boston, Mass. 
Please send me FREE your Home Budget 


Sheet. 1 enclose 2c to cover postage. 
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to Get There 
Big Travel Book FREE 


Write 


Seattle Chamber of Commerce 
112 Chamber of Commerce Bldg., 
Seattle, Washington 
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best in service and cuisine 
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ou can't say no to Nature 
and get away with it! 


7HEN Nature equipped mankind 
with teeth, she ilenad those 
teeth for hard work—and plenty of it. 
And for hundreds of centuries, while 
primitive man was taking his food 
pretty much as he found it, nothing 
went wrong with Nature’s plan. Teeth 
stayed by their owners—giving no 
trouble at all—until their owners 
finally had no further use for them. 


How different today, when increas- 
ing civilization and luxury have led 
to the excessive use of over-milled, 
over-refined and over-cooked foods! 
Teeth have ceased to work. Man is 
consistently disobeying Nature’s law 
—and he is paying a bitter penalty! 
You can’t say “no” to Nature and get 
away with it. 


We'll never get away with it! 


Dentists—working desperately to 
overcome a nation’s increasing dental 
ills with all the means that science 
has placed at their command—warn 
us that the penalty for lazy teeth must 
always be paid. They urge us to safe- 
guard the health of our teeth—so 
important to the health of our whole 
badponiy eating at every meal some 
food that requires thorough chewing. 


Ask your own dentist about this. 
He will give you a list of the foods 
he considers most valuable for prop- 
erly exercising teeth and gums. It is 
very probable that Grape-Nuts will 
have an important place on his list 
—for dentists all over the country 
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Grape-Nuts is one of the Post 
Health Products, which in- 
clude also Instant Postum, 
Postum Cereal, Post Toasties, 
Post's Bran Flakes and Post's 
Bran Chocolate. 


YL 


1928 Good Housekeeping 


recommend this delicious food as an 
aid to better teeth. 


Grape-Nuts is made from wheat 
and malted barley. In form and flavor 
it is unique—small golden kernels, 
with an enticing nutdike taste and a 
characteristic,ever-so-tempting crisp- 
ness that makes you want to chew. 
You will chew Grape-Nutsthoroughly 
and enjoy chewing it. That’s the 
secret of its fame among dentists. 


In addition to its value as a crisp 
food, Grape-Nutshelpsto buildsound 
teeth by contributing elements the 
body requires every day for proper 
nutrition. Phosphorus for teeth and 
bones. Iron for the blood. Proteins 
for muscle and body-building. 
Dextrins, maltose and other carbohy- 
drates for heat and energy. And the 
essential vitamin-B, a builder of ap- 
petite... Eaten with milk or cream, 
Grape-Nuts is an admirably balanced 
ration. And it is made particularly 
easy to digest by the special baking 
process that prepares itfor yourtable. 


Give Grape-Nuts a _ on your 
menus! Your grocer sellsit, of course. 
Perhaps you would like to accept the 
following offer. 


Free! Two servings of Grape-Nuts 
and an authoritative booklet — 
“Civilized Teeth and How to Prevent Them.” 


© 1928, P. Co., Inc. 


| MAIL THIS COUPON NoW! 
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Please send me, free, two trial packages of 
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jing! And vacant—no, never vacant! She 

longed to share with him a ray of hope; only, if 
she did and it failed, things would be worse 
than ever. 

Flood had worked miracles with the dahlias 

dahlias shoulder-tall and still stretching! 
Rachel remembered the crisp flowers, surely 
not more than knee-high, that grew along the 
walks in Ohio. Could these belong to the same 

|family? The first thing she did, after getting 
| back from Stillwater, was to pinch out every 
top, as she would later on have to cull the over 
| plus of buds. But these plants were like chil- 
| dren who shoot up stoop-shouldered; even tal! 
stakes and soft, firm strings could hardly hold 
them straight. Then came the midsummer 
heat. It was terrible, what the hot sun did to 
her dahlias before they were mulched. The 
day she carried litter from the barn and spread 
between the rows, she was too tired to rest. 

Not that Rachel minded that if her crop 
flourished, and it did for a time. But when it 

| didn’t rain again for a straight month, that, 

} too, was bad. The irregular patch of earth be 

| hind the barnyard had drawn back its parched 

| lips when she began carrying water—enough 

| water for a hundred plants, pumped from the 

| deepest well on the slope! When Joie was 
there, he helped and asked no questions. Ira’s 
huge, solid arms made nothing of working the 
pump-handle—for wash-water. Hot weather 
makes much washing, and the suds Mrs. Nash 
carried to her dahlias would have floated a 
canoe. But it paid. Her back did ache con- 
tinually; her arms got lame and got over it. 
Maybe her right arm didn’t quite recover, but 
it would, in time. 

With cultivating, and flooding, and dry- 
mulching on top of that, the glossy giants 
picked up and went on. Here and there their 
enormous, long-stemmed buds laid back 
dazzling petals—topaz, lilac, crimson. There 
was one stunted dahlia that bloomed ahead of 
time—surely an oddity. Its center was snow, 
shading outward through orange to flame; and 
the under petals—fringed, like raveled floss— 
were jet black. Mrs. Nash wanted to take the 
strange flower up bodily and send it to Still- 
water, but that would start questions. What 
she must have now was silence—silence and 
growth. 


HE first of September it rained, and that 
stopped the water carrying. There had been 
| aseason of ruin—boll-weevil; gardens long dead. 
| Rachel knew that cotton-picking was a torture, 
| ginning a nightmare, but she worried over her 
flowers slumped against their stakes! If con- 
ditions had been normal, Joie and his father 
would have protested against her anxious 
racings back and forth between the house 
and the dahlia lot, but they were too tired to 
notice. After supper, eaten silently, they 
either went back to work or threw themselves 
on the grass, where one slept audibly and the 
other lay on his face without sound or motion. 
High school began the first of September, 
|though it was not mentioned in the Nash 
family. But Rachel thought of it terribly—it, 
and the blossoms that hung like dull-flaming 
rags on their fainting stalks. After a last visit 
to them, she sat on the grass in her back door- 
yard, letting the hot wind sift her with sand. 
When, before, had she been idle? Vaguely she 
| glanced at the bermuda crisped under her sup 
|porting hand, its shimmery green a dead, 
winterish white. Soon the dahlias would be 
| like that! 
| For days she had been searching the sky for 
|rain. Now she narrowed her dark eyes on the 
taunting west and wondered. If Joie had been 
there—not the boy who had no pep left to 
sneak off with her and shake hands with Selim, 
but the old Joie—he would have pointed out 
strange impersonations on the intense blue 
fat old men of gold driving crimson automo 
biles; gray lions with spread pinions of mauve 
and jade; towers of jasper; lagoons dreaming 
with poppies. He would have whooped when 
the purple martins flocking to the tall cotton 
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woods told the world to look out for storm; | 
then, with a great whirring of feathers, ‘“‘took 
off” again—round and round, till the aching 
splendor of the zenith was softened by whorls 
of wing-lace. 

Maybe he would have known certain tramp 
ings along the parched earth as thunder. At 
any rate, with no more warning than that, the 
delaved rain was right there. All the crimson 
went out like a lamp; the west boiled with indi- 
go and with black. Then a silver wall appeared 
in the south, and before that the wavering red- 
ness of a dust-storm put out every other color— 
spat-spat, the deluge! 

Furiously pelted, but exultant, Rachel Nash 
ran in to close the windows and put out the 
tubs. She hunted dry underwear. When he: 
menfolks came, she was closing the oven door | 
on a big pan of corn-bread. Nash told her the 
rain was too late to do any good; it would only 
beat what cotton there was into the ground. 
He mentioned the absent check bitterly. | 
When Joie went to sleep with his head on the 
table, he drove him off to bed and went, him- 
self. That was one thing in Ira Nash’s favor, 
no matter how tired and discouraged he was, 
he could sleep. | 

All night long the rain ran on the roof, find- | 
ing leaky shingles where pans had never been | 
set. So cool it grew; such a time to rest! 
But Rachel could not relax till she had flung 
on an old overcoat and splashed her way to the 
dahlia lot. She had told herself the plants 
were cooked, but when her groping fingers 
found a blossom—if color has a language, a 
blood-red blossom—oh, surely wider than a 
saucer; wide as a plate!—her hot eyes stung 
with tears. One who has fingered a lusty 
flower of the night rain knows what she felt! 

In the utter blackness, against pressing 
storm, she stumbled back, threw off her wet 
things, and crept smilingly to bed. She had 
cut her hand on the wire fence, and it throbbed, 
but listen to the rain filling the cracked lips of 
her red earth, flooding the shriveled arteries of 
her dahlias! When she drew her arm up 
against blown spray from the loose-casemented 
window, before her pressed eyelids she saw tall 
blossoms—hyacinth, garnet, golden—pass in 
glorious procession on—and on, into dreams. 
Sleep had leaned on her eyes. 





OIE no longer “jerked” the grudging cotton, 

but he could shovel cotton-seed. Next 
morning, when he went to the gin with his 
father, it was still pouring rain. It poured till 
ten o'clock and didn’t clear off then. Rachel 
worked by lamp-light. The dahlias were 
opening wide now, but gently, waiting fora 
touch of sun. After several trips to the lot, 
she went to the telephone and called up 
Stillwater. 

It was well she did. The storm had done 
something toa bridge— No, she mustn’t cut | 
the dahlias—one had to know how. The green- 
house man could be there in the morning. And 
there was talk of frost. She might do some- 
thing with smudging—not likely. One had to 
know how—no hurt to try. | 

Smudging! As she hurried dinner, Mrs. 
Nash brought up all she knew about smudging | 
orchards. It came back to her how her father | 
had saved his peaches that way. Desperately 
she canvassed her resources; rotted fence-posts 
with the stapled wire still hanging; limbs of 
dead trees that had been felled for wood; buck- 
ets and pans for dried grass and weeds—she 
could smudge all right. She could pin on news 
papers—where went all the pins? But hair 
pins would do; nails, even. 

One never can guess Oklahoma weather. At 
noon, the second of September, a smiling blue 
eye appeared in the heavy clouds; here and 














there patches of sun alternated with patches of 
shadow gliding like lizards down the jack-oak | 
slope. Four o’clock found it clear as a bell. 
Frost 
Rachel Nash stood among her dahlias, her 
very throat aching with beauty. She moved 


among them like a sleep-walker, hidden in 
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in Famous TEA-Rooms 


In the tea-rooms of America, distin- 
guished for their culinary achievements, 
their talent for finding new recipes, 
their skill in selecting the finest foods, 
{ Best Foods Products have found their 
4 ¢ natural setting. Q For it is only natural 
y “ 4 that the fine tea-rooms of the country 
+3 } / should feature these fine food specialties. 
rn Q The ideals incorporated in the 
. making of all Best Foods Products are 
hy these: @ To put on the market a few 
food specialties and those few fine— 
smooth piquant salad dressings, crisp 
fresh pickles, creamy delicate shorten- 
ing, pure delicious Nucoa ...Q To 
have these products come to your home 
fresh and fine, just as they left the big 
sunny Best Foods kitchens ... GQ To 
bring you food specialties made by the 
most modern scientific methods .. . f 
To insure quick delivery, outstanding 
service ...@ These are the ideals re- 
sponsible for the high quality of Best 
Foods Products today. Q The Best 
Foods, Inc., New York, Chicago, San 
Francisco, Jacksonville, Norfolk. 


“I don’t know whether it’s the peppy pi- 
mientos, the delicious mayonnaise base or 
the dash of chopped pickles that makes 

Best Foods Relish Spred so popular in my 
tea-room. At any rate, my guests are con- 
stantly commenting on its delicious flavor 
and I agree with them.” 


Elizabeth Trinkner 
The Gypsy Tea Room 
Cleveland, Ohio 
(The Gypsy Tea Room is pictured above) 
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surely be 
interested in 
the favorite 
recipesofsome 
of the famous 
tea-rooms. We 
have collected 
them for you and 
combined them in a 
booklet with a guide 
tomany ofthe country’s 
most interesting tea- 
rooms. We will gladly 
send you a copy— 
just fill out and 
mail the coupon. 


THE 
BEST FOODS 
INC. 

297 Fourth Ave. 
Dept. G7-28 
New York City 
A book of famous tea- 

room recipes sounds in- 
teresting. Send mea copy, 
please. 
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ferent in texture, and as 
easily digested and assim- 
ilated as milk — that is 
Pabst-ett. 


Any way you have served 
cheese, you will find Pabst- 
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Pabst-ett is a dairy product unlike ett most delightful. It spreads like 
anything the world has ever known. butter for sandwiches — does not 
It is more than cheese — containing become lumpy or stringy when 


the milk sugar, milk proteins, milk cooked in macaroni, rarebit Of pota- 
minerals, vitamins, and valuable cal- toes—blends wonderfully in salads. 
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mysterious brightness. In her exultation she 
saw them at first but splotchily, as crimson and 
green lacquer spilled; as rainbows shattered, 
No form—just brilliance, massed. Then she 
questioned them singly, the giant disks; peered 
into their centers that still clung, slightly, as if 
with wet paint. Peonies—cactus blooms 
anemones? They were all there. 

Oh, it couldn’t frost the first of the month; 
it must wait for the equinoctial storm! Yes, 
but the “daily” she had brought with a heap of 
papers for pinning had the weather forecast! 
Well—where were the old gloves she used in 
handling coal? Where was a tight box for stor 
ing plenty of matches? She must wait till 
things had settled down—Ira was against fires 
near the barn. But she’d have everything 
ready. 

Followed a frenzy of tugging and dragging 
and heaping. Rachel Nash worked till her 
hands bled. Of course, she “‘trigged up’ for 
supper; she couldn’t have her menfolks see her 
such a wreck. 

Later she left the supper dishes and slipped 
back to light her smudge-pots. She needn't 
have worried; Nash glanced over the cotton 
market and went straight to bed. When she 
touched off two small brush-heaps and started 
back to the house, fate was right there. She 
shivered, hearing the stiffened grass crack 
under her hurrying step. 


ELL, Joie Nash might be just a prodded 

shadow, but she needed him; she had to 
have him. When pebbles failed as signal, she 
tiptoed upstairs and literally dragged him from 
the bed. 

“Be still,” she whispered, closing her smoke 
smelly palm over his protesting lips. ‘Put on 
your clothes and come right along.” 

And when he had stumbled after her to the 
flower-lot, she pointed out the brush-pile loom- 
ing sketchily on the south. 

“Run and light it,” she bade him firmly 
“Here are some matches. Run!” 

If Joie thought his mother gone crazy, there 
was small chance to tell her so then. She was 
off, gathering more sod, pinning more papers 
in place, running and grabbing like a player in 
some wild game. So Joie lighted the big heap 
and saw it blaze high; threw on dirt and held 
the flame to a smoky heat. Such a fuss over a 
lot of doggone posies! Joie had never, in all 
his life before, talked back to his mother, but 
he did now. 

“Jumping fish-hooks,”’ he borrowed _ this 
from his father; ‘“‘what d’you mean, Maw? 
Can’t a fellow rest? Think more of these 
blamed old dahlias than you do of me?” 

Strange that Maw could laugh! ‘What if I 
tell you,” she said, jerkily stuffing grass into 
a rusty bucket, “that Stillwater greenhouse 
will give me twenty-five cents apiece for every 
perfect blossom we bring out of this, and buy 
the tubers besides?” 

And when Joie just stared at her, standing 
whitely between the towering, paper-tented 
blooms, she laughed again. 

“T haven’t counted the flowers exactly, but 
there are hundreds of them. A car will start 
here from the college at sun-up, unless I phone 
the frost got us. That’s all, Joie. Minutes are 
precious. Get busy, now, and help me with 
this smudging. I mean it. If you don’t brace 
up, P'l—I’ll whip you.” 

Gee—Maw sure had gone “bugs”! But Joie 
got busy. He could locate all kinds of smudge 
stuff. Up and down the littered aisles he 
carried absurd buckets, smudging, smudging; 
around three sides of the lot he fed brush 
fires. 

Whenever he began having another fit, de 
manding how she knew this would do any good, 
saying they were a pair of lunatics, Rachel 
Nash saw frost —a tall, cowled figure, hard- 
eyed and relentless; reaching hands that 
seared with whiteness; taking beauty without 
asking—and drove her tired accuser on. After 
a while she didn’t laugh; she cried. Her long 
hair came down, and she twisted it back from 
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It Is Morning 


her face in a fury of impatience. Her dress 
caught fire, and she beat it out with her bare 
hands. 

“Stop it,” Joie stormed. 
yourself!” 

Then, at her swift, stinging retort, he went 
on like a poor crippled prisoner—up and 
down, around and around, an endless chase of 
smokes and stumblings. 

Hour trod on hour—the moon went down. 
When darkness stooped between the flowers, 
Joie quit. Mother missed him and came with a 
g owing smudge-pot to where he hunched, pry- 
ing his lids apart with blackened fingers, his 


“Maw, you'll kill 


eyes blue slits. Sitting on some scattered papers | 


he was swaying and mumbling: 

“Maw, can’t a fellow—even 

a fellow—” 

Rachel stripped off her sweater and put it 
around him. She started to ease him down, 
tnen set her chin. 

“Let him fall down,’ 
on. “I’m smudging.” 

Till morning Maw carried her pitiful smokes 
alone. If she stopped at all, it was to stand at 
the fence and compare the whiteness beyond 
with where she was—and to pray. But finally 
it was daybreak. Far off a rooster yawned; 
a sleepy bird called, and another answered. 
The east blushed. Long stems of color grew 
up the sky, on which bloomed tlowers of rose, of 
crimson, of gold. Mechanically the haggard 
watcher unpinned her paper tents, leaned and 
shook her sleeper. 

“Joie, Joie!” 

“Huh—huh, Maw?” 

“Get up, son,” Rachel lilted, “‘it is morning!” 

Joie staggered to his feet and stood there, 
bewildered. Then he remembered. Dad had 
made him shovel cotton-seed all day, and Maw 
had ‘trun him ragged” all night. Gee whiz, 
what a world! The boy’s resentful gaze turned 
and turned. Beyond the red earth lot lay a 
solid whiteness, but between the clutter of 
buckets and blackness, the dahlias loomed 
straightly, fresh and gorgeous, like the morning 
sky come down. No frost there! 

“When the car goes back to Stillwater,” 
Rachel said flatly, as one who knew, “you are 
going with it—to slay. You will collect for the 
flowers, settle for transportation, buy your 
books and—”’ she managed a grin—‘“‘get your- 
self a sky-blue-pink sweater. Go to the house 
now. Wash up and put on your school suit.” 

Joie Nash looked at his mother— 

her. His shoulders went back; his chin lifted. 
\ full minute he stood so, facing the sunrise, 
but he didn’t see the sun. He saw what had 
been in his ‘forest of a thousand hopes”—a 
boy in the class-room, reciting; a bigger boy in 
the lecture-room—in the laboratory. A tall 
fellow in cap and gown, marching at the head 
of his class—the things he saw! 

Then he choked up; his chin twisted as when, 
a very little chap, he had held back tears. His 
arms, groping, found his mother’s neck and 
locked there, tight. 


study? Can’t 


’ 


she muttered, starting 


“Mother,” he mumbled, hoarsely sobbing— | 


hiding his puckered face on her shoulder— 
“Mother!” 


Health and Beauty 
(Continued from page 112) 


want to use a different one next time, and the 
two would not harmonize. Besides, some es- 
sences stain or spot delicate materials. 

\ ce used to choose a fragrance as we chose 
a husband, intending to stick to the one and 
only for a lifetime. But now we choose them 
ts we choose jewels, because they happen to 
Pp case us to wear with one frock, or to satisfy 
4 certain mood, . 


stared at | 
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- LANG! Clang! 
Clang!” rang the 
bell in the old 

towrhall and at once 


} What Causes 
Headache? 


—— It is risky to attempt 
to diagnose your own 
headache. You may 
guess wrong and waste 


the whole countryside HEN your head | precioustime prescribing 
was alert. The bell pounds with pain | for an imagined ailment 


meant danger—usually 
FIRE! 


“Bang! Bang! Bang!” 
goes the pain in your 
head—and it, also, is a 
warning of danger, per- 
haps grave danger, some- 
where in your body. 


Can you imagine any 
villager being stupid 
enough to cut the bell- 
rope because the clang- 
ing of the bell annoyed 


your first thought should be, 
“What causes it?"*not “What 
shall I take to relieve the 
pain?” That headache may 
come from any one of many 
causes. Among them are: 


Indigestion 

Fatigue 

Impure air 

Eye-strain 

Nose or sinus trouble 

Infected teeth 

Incorrect posture 

Infectious and 
gious diseases 

Nervous disorders 

Emotional strain 

Disordered kidneys, 


conta- 


while the real trouble 
grows steadily worse. 
To still the voice of pain 
without finding its 
source is like cutting the 
bell rope and ignoring 


the fire. 


Beware of headache 
remedies composed of 
habit-forming drugs 
which may injure the 
digestion, destroy red 


corpuscles 


blood, 


of the 
undermine the 


him—thus silencing the 
alarm while the fire 
raged? When you take 
a pill, or powder, or 
wafer to stop a head- 





liver, gall-bladder 
Intestinal difficulties 
Foot trouble 
And many other ab- 
normal conditions 


nervous system, depress 
or over-excite the heart 
action, and at best may 
give only 








ache, you may deaden W 
the nerves which are 
carrying a message of danger to your 
brain—but the “fire” goes on. 
Headaches are usually symptoms of 
unhealthy conditions, perhaps in some 
totally unsuspected part of the body. 
There is almost no physical ailment 
which does not at some stage manifest 
itself in headache. That pain, if heeded 
in time, may be counted a blessing. 
Fortunately the causes of the vast 
majority of headaches — indigestion, 
eyestrain, sinus and teeth infections 
and wrong posture—can be located 
promptly. But some of the obscure 
causes of headache can be found only 
by patient, skilful search. The trouble 
may come from a cause so remote from 
the head as a bone out of place in the 
foot or a toxic condition from a 


| diseased gall-bladder. 


_ We have learned that when we become too | 
'amifiar with the most delicious scent in the 
We no 
Who would want to use one 
‘grance so long that it lost all meaning? 


world, we become insensitive to it. 
longer notice it. 
* 


METROPOLITAN LIFE 


} temporary gw ee: 
relief g 
2 2) 
Give your doctor a chance % oh o 
to find the cause of your > 


headache. While he is 
searching for the cause 
let him prescribe some- 
thing to relieve the pain, 
if you must have relief. 


When another headache 


comes, take warning! 


A booklet giving helpful 
information about head- 
ache may be obtained free 
on request to Booklet De- 
partment, Metropolitan 
Life Insurance Company, 
1 Madison Avenue, New 
York City. Ask for Book- 
let No. 78-G. 


Haley Fiske, President. 
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transoceanic flights, and an appreciation of 
the courage and daring of those men who 
sought the shores of these western continents, 
still I was shocked and repelled at Hudson’s 
treatment of those courteous Redmen of Man- 
hattin Island and his dishonesty in dealing 
with them. 

The critics, I read. find this new ‘‘rendering” 
of historic fact unworthy of the Llewelyn Powys 
who can so poignantly reveal human agony as 
he did the suffering of the tuberculosis victim in 
“Skin for Skin” and report nature as exquisitely 
as he did in “Black Laughter.” But those who, 
like me, thought of Henry Hudson only as a 
legendary Dutchman—I know I was taught to 
call him “Hendrik” at school—and now know 
him for an Englishman of search, hope, and 
sorrows; who once thought of Labrador and 
Greenland as empty and bleak historically as 
well as geographically and now look upon them 
as havens for wayfaring seamen; who once 
thought of Manhattan as a teeming mart of 
trade and now can envisage it as once flourish- 
ing with graceful linden trees, blue plums, red 
and white vines, and bright with asters; who 
once thought of Hudson River as the way to 
West Point and Poughkeepsie and now think 
of it as a once hoped for channel to the Indies, 
and Hudson Bay as a great blue space on a 
map and now remember it not only as the 
boundary of a vast country, but as the place 
where a valiant man claimed an empire and 
paid for it with his life—all these will be grate- 
ful that such a writer was persuaded to do 
“Henry Hudson” for The Golden Hind Series 
which Harper and Brothers are issuing. 

And such a writer In his preface 
Mr. Powys says it was his intention to be “as 
interesting as possible, to make you wonder 
at the verdict returned against the mutineers, 
to make you feel the thrill of adventuring and 
cause you hereafter to cherish all explorers.” 
And of his success my Oklahoma reader can 
have no doubt. 


as he is! 


The Black Emperor 

“Black Majesty” John W. Vandercook 
(Harper, $2.50) recalled this same correspon- 
dent, for once more was I carried to another 
land to follow experiences that broadened and 
deepened my sympathies. This time what 
was gained was an understanding of the suffer- 
ings of a subject race and the zest for liberty 
which resides in noble souls of every color. 

To reach beyond one’s prejudices of caste or 
culture is perhaps one of the most diffic ult 
efforts man can make; to do it successfully is 
the measure of his mental and spiritual vitality. 
A book, therefore, which helps him to do it 
may surely be said to extend life. “Black 
Majesty” is a brief but moving “‘life of a man” 
who played out his destiny on the little island 
of Haiti and played it out in liberating his 
people from a bitter tyranny, a little Napoleon 
in his combination of statesmanship and mili- 
tary leadership as well as in the scale of his 
aspirations and the tragedy of his ultimate fail- 
ure. For a few years he made this little land 
to blossom as it never did before or since, and 
produced a civilization unique of its kind. 

It is a dramatic tale, as weird and moving as 
any in all history, this of how a black slave 
boy became the autocratic Emperor of a black 
people; of how he built roads and palaces, or- 
ganized a court and an aristocracy; of how he 
administered law and dealt with foreign gov- 
ernments. But Mr. Vandercook makes it far 
more than that. With a mastery of effect by 
use of scene, of selection, of word and phrase, he 
creates a great drama of the class if not of the 
grade of “King Lear” or “Othello.” This 
young man still in his twenties is an anthropolo- 
gist as well as a writer, a psychologist as well as 
a student of politics. The negro civilizations 
have a fascination for him. He has lived in 
South American jungles and among the natives 
of Africa, and has captured the wonder of 


jungle life and penetrated the mysteries of these 
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weird and devious peoples whose psychology is 
so alien to ours. In “Black Majesty” he has 
almost uncannily managed to convey to us by 
means of a haunting beauty much of his under- 
standing. There may be readers who will 
shrink from ‘Black Majesty’ because of its 
subject, but among them will not be my corre- 
spondent, searching for a broader outlook on 
life. For even though she is offended, she will 
be glad to look with a romantic biographer like 
Vandercook into the soul of black majesty. 

In the same way she will be glad, too, to look 
at another people through the eyes of Dorothy 
Graham in “The French Wife” (Stokes, $2.00). 
Here it is not history or climate she will have 
revealed to her, but a tradition almost as alien 
to her own as that of “Black Majesty.” In the 
conflict between the American suitor, a friend 
of her youth, and the young French brother-in- 
law for the hand of this American-born French 
widow, between the effort of her old American 
friend to help her find happiness and that of 
the young Frenchman to make her confer it, 
between the claim of her own personality to 
self-expression and that of the, French family 
to her self-abnegation, is set forth the funda- 
mental difference between the American and 
the French ideas of woman, marriage, the 
family. 


French Family Life 

In this charmingly entertaining, rather melo- 
dramatic light comedy is set forth the French 
tradition in all its tenacity, so that my corre 
spondent and all others, by means of this ex 
hilarating and delightful book, may happily 
find themselves looking at life as the French 
it, approve it, and live it. To understand 
another people than one’s own is a far exten- 
sion of life and one of the most difficult to 
attain. 

She might travel far and find herself set 
down in the fair domain of Touraine, she might 
find herself the guest, even, of the exclusive 
old dowager de Lambesc, but she could never 
from a mere view, a mere guesthood, find her 
self the possessor of the thoughts of these reti 
cent, close-corporation people—far less could 
she become cognizant of their family affairs. 
Yet through this book, while sitting on her 
western prairie, she is taken inside their minds 
and made acquainted with all that therein 
takes place. What an extension of her life is 
this—to be able to understand the motives 
and the emotions of another nationality! That 
she will approve them is too much to hope. 
But to know that our way is not the only way, 
and that to those others their way is the way 
for them, is to extend not only the boundaries 
of tolerance but of interest and experience. 

Denise de Lambesc thought that she 
made the great adjustment; 
truth, as in name, French, 
soil and to the customs. 

“My own country? My sons are French- 
men. What am I but the mother of my sons?” 
she said to her old American friend, Marcia. 

She expected to live there on her fruitful 
acres, revered by the villagers, adored and 
obeyed by her sons, ruled by her mother-in-law 
until it came her time to rule. Her youthful 
fancy had been caught by the beauty of the 
family life, the illusion of permanence and 
peace which it gave, and even when her charm 
ing husband, Victor de Lambesc, while claiming 
her fealty and devotion, let his own fickle 
fancy rove where it would, to the offense of 
her Anglo-Saxon ideal of constancy, she held 
her head high and managed a French acquies- 
cence, 

It was only 


see 


had 
that she was in 
naturalized on the 


when belle-mére, after Victor’s 
death, in her practical French desire to hold 
on to Denise’s money, arranged the second 
marriage with the young brother that Denise 
began to question the demands upon her. 
Then came Bryce Sutherland with his Ameri- 
can idea of chivalry in thought instead of in 
manners, bringing sharply into contrast with 


the family’s demands upon her, her own desires. 
Pleasant identification for my correspondent 
of the starved emotions, this with the much 
loved, besought Denise. For it is primarily 

“The French Wife’’—a love-story of the identi- 
fication-with-the-heroine type which makes 
successful movies. But never the movie tech 
nique, unless it is the technique of the most 
subtly shaded and most exquisite pictures, for 

‘The French Wife’’ is delicately done, in 
phrases that one repeats for sheer joy over their 
artistry. 

It is not necessary, however, to cross the sea 
to extend life. Sometimes one can do it near 
home. ‘The Bonney Family” (Knopf, $2.50), 
whose epic Ruth Suckow writes, lives no farther 
from Oklahoma than Iowa, but identification 
with them would for her—as for me, I doubt 
not—widen horizons, for to live deeply, in 
tensely in a family circle, to suffer for and with 
them, to share and to demand, renounce and 
claim, is to know the whole scheme of life in 
a microcosm; and to know this whole scheme, 
even from a replica, a model, surely widens the 
horizon of one who has been looking at only 
one spot on it. 

Such a family circle is that of the Bonney 
family, which in this book is so alive, so com- 
pelling, that the reader willy-nilly becomes one 
of them, experiencing with them from the day 
they are met sitting in the back-yard of the 
parsonage, Sarah having picked the nastur- 
tiums and Wilfred having taken the morning 
milk to Grandma Dayton up the long walk 
between tall summer flowers; the organist 
practicing her voluntary; Wilfred’s cat lying 
stretched out; Mr. Bonney reading the Congr 
gational Herald to Mrs. Bonney as she mended, 
as the two sat in their plain rockers; the chil 
dren not listening, except Warren, who frowned 
thunderously at the doctrine he scorned; Sarah 
reading Dickens to herself and laughing out 
loud; the twins sitting on the landing of the 
stairway to the pastor’s study; the grandfather 
and grandmother cooped up in the stuffy room 
because they got nervous outdoors; and Mr. 
Bonney feeling sorry for them and Warren 
fussing at Sarah for her absorption in her book. 


People We All Know 

One would like to go on and on telling about 
the Bonney family. They are that kind, and so 
tenderly does Miss Suckow deal with them 
that one lingers on and on with them from the 
moment Sarah helped her mother get supper, 
feeling an intimacy with her when she worked 
with her that way, through the Sunday service 
and Warren’s school affairs and awkwardnesses 
and Wilfred’s pets, and their removal to Vin 
cent Park, where Mr. Bonney headed the cam- 
paign for an endowment fund for the college 
and the children went to school and their 
growing up and Wilfred’s death and Mrs. 
Bonney’s, to Mr. Bonney’s new marriage and 
Sarah’s going off to do some kind of service for 
some one. 

After the first chapter I wrote: 
lovely soft effect like the gloaming. 
to like it.” 


“It has a 
I am going 
And like it I did, for it is that rarest 
of books—one that deals honestly and beauti 
fully with human relations. To write truly 
about every-day people doing every-day things 
is as hard to do as for the artist to draw a like 
ness that strangers may recognize. The Bon 

ney family are such people, real people, indi 

viduals every one, yet universal in their signi! 

icance and meaning. That is why the hours 
spent with them enlarge horizons. Mrs. Bon 

ney is the loveliest mother I have ever found in 
fiction, loving with the wisdom and wise with 
the love that too many mothers vainly long to 
have, and yet not too good to be true. How 
identification with her would enrich the life of 
my childless correspondent! 


But what a different sort of treasure would 
identification with the Mr. Hazard of Elinor 
Wylie’s “Mr. Hodge and Mr. Hazard” (Knop 


$2.50) yield, if indeed identification be possible 
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a It used to be that the irritable child - There’s no easier or safer way to 

PS was thought to be spoiled or bad prevent simple goiter than Morton's 

4 tempered. : lodized Salt. Made by one of America’s 

“ Now it is found that irritability is often oldest and most reliable salt makers, 

$. the result of an unsuspected case of each package contains exactly 2/100 of 

simple goiter. And that the use of 1% of tasteless iodine... enough to make 
Morton's Jodized Salt will banish both goiter virtually impossible but not enough 

. \ cause and effect. to disturb the most delicate system. 

a Investigations disclose the alarming fact that Thousands of mothers have made their 
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ly goiter threatens 2 out of every 3 children. youngsters happier and healthier by adopting 

HS Thus every mother should guard against this this beneficial salt. Get it from your grocer 

n trequent cause of ill nature, lack of vigor and at once and use it on the table and in cooking. 
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Morton Salt Co., Chicago. 
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Lippy Sandwiches 
Betty makes!” 








s app" “We want some of Betty’s!’’, they always 
Try thi ty 

yo GEL ¥ clamored when lunches were unpacked. 

TOMA SAL AD And the other women were a bit envious 






until one day they laughingly held her 






up 
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Soak = 2 table + ater ee a and demanded the secret. 

7 co », 10 “ +? _2e . ‘ 
in | mente whl _ cups Why, it’s Durkee’s Salad Dressing—‘the most 
ma e not useful mayonnaise’,”’ she finally admitted. “It 





has the most gorgeous flavor and makes won- 
derful sandwich spreads. We used it in hun- 
dreds of ways in our Domestic Science Course 
—wherever a distinctive flavor was needed.’ 


The Difference Is In 
The Flavor 


Yes, Durkee flavor /S different. There’s noth- 
ing else like it, because it has the unique, pi- 
quant zest of rare spices, blended satin-smooth 
with the other ingredients of real old-fashioned 
goodness. Made by Durkee from the same 
famous recipe for three generations—always 
exactly the same—always smartly appetizing. 


No flat, oily taste—no uncertainties and bother 
of home-mixed dressings, Durkee’s is always 
ready for the zestful salad or sandwich, as a 
savory sauce with cold or hot meats and fish, 
and for endless tast y dishes in emergencies 
or in utilizing leftovers. 


DURKEE 


"( alad Dressing 


“the most useful mayonnaise” 
- E.R. DURKEE & CO., 
re 


Elmhurst, L 


Dept. GH 
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Books That Extend Life 


to any but one already of poetic, 


irresponsible 
sensitivity. Perhaps it would be easier to 
share Lady Clara Hunting’s romantic pity, 
or even more, the author’s own satiric sym- 
pathy, as she places the unfortunate and un- 
coordinated Mr. Hazard in the society of the 
enchantress and her charming daughters. Per- 
haps no identification is possible, and this ex- 
quisitely written fantasy does not belong in this 
category. Yet I do not think so, for I can see my 
| lonely correspondent understanding Mr. Haz- 
|ard’s loneliness of the spirit, sympathizing 
with his struggle for liberation of thought, 
lauding his unsub- 
dued pride, resenting Mr. Hodge’s rudeness 
and so coming to apprehend a little the tragedy 
of the eccentric genius loosed upon a blind 
comfortable world. Surely this is to 
widen horizons. 

Critics have said that Mrs. Wylie is too much 
the poet to do good prose and have quoted 
such lines as: “fragile and sparkling as the 
Waterford wineglass brimming with cham- 
pagne which she put into his thin hand;” 
“fooming eyes were shabby brown velvet like a 
pair of bat’s-wings;” “it was the distilled es- 
sence of idleness, the very element of peace;” 
to prove their point. Certainly the reader does 
find himself pursuing metaphors and other 
figures that carry him far from Mr. Hazard, 
believed by some to be another incarnation of 
the erstwhile Shelley, and finds himself in a 
tangle of words addressed to the senses instead 
of to thought. Nevertheless, to my correspon- 
dent it should prove reading which will orient 
her in the untracked world of the imagination. 


In the days of the Crusades 

Donn Byrne’s “Crusade” (Little, Brown, 
$2.00), on the other hand, romance as it is, 
keeps her in an actual world. The horizon 
extended is one of time, and that only as 
counted in histories, for the people in this love- 
tale of the crusades have twentieth-century 
characters and morals and think twentieth- 
century thoughts. 

Sir Miles O'Neill, cousin of the king of Ulster 
fares forth as the paid soldier under the com- 
mand of Sir Otho Trelawney of the Knights 
Templar. He is captured by the Saracens and 
then meets Kothra, little “sister of Ali” and 
daughter of the Sheykh Haroun. Sir Miles is 
liberated and makes an enemy of the Grand 
Master, whereupon there is a fight more thrill 
ing than any of Beau Geste’s ever dreamed of 
being, and then 

Of course, the Saracens are all that is noble, 
the Christians all that is not. There are no 
high lights and shades in Donn Byrne’s pic 
tures. All stands out stark and crude, and the 

, colors on his palette are the dashing, gorgeous 
| ones of the East, and yet out of them, for he 
uses words like pigments, he is able to create 
that glamour that we call romance, with a 
strange, seductive power which steals away 
our reason and leaves our emotions vibrating 
responsively to those of his characters. Identi 
fication, this, that widens our horizon to include 
a far time and clime, an identification exhila 
rating and joyous. 

But other books not so completely pleasing 
give us the same extension of the horizon, and 
so for my correspondent would be well worth 
reading. Such a book is Larry Barretto’s 
“Old Enchantment” (John Day, $2.00). Partly 
because of the lure of the title, partly because 
the author has done delightful dramatic criti- 
cism, partly because his name suggests charm, 
Laurence Brevoort Barretto, I wanted to like 
this book, but it somehow lacks persuasiveness. 
Continually one doubts the story; one suspects 
the characters. It suggests too much the jou! 
nalist’s addiction to prototypes, as we call those 
ready-made ideas and versions of motive and 
reaction that are found in every newspaper col 
umn, instead of the artist’s insight and research. 
And yet it can open my Oklahoma reader’s eyes 
| toa New York, albeit a journalist’s one, which 
* she has not known before, for Larry Barretto, 
descendant of the godfather of Barretto Street 










































COOLING AND REFRESHING 


A chilled melon —a dish of ripe berries — 
cold meats — crisp salads — and iced coffee. 
Summer offers such rich opportunities to 


the jaded appetite. 


It is possible to have full-flavored, deli- 
cious iced coffee with all its rare goodness 
without even striking a match. 

G.Washington’s Coffee dissolves instantly 
in cold water. Just add a teaspoonful to 
a glass of water and cracked ice and your 
coffee is ready. 





This modern coffee should be used in 
every home that is interested in having 
the nicer things of life and at the same 
time reducing to a minimum the drudgery 
of preparing meals and washing dishes. 


G. Washington's Coffee is economical be- 
cause there is no waste—no pot to continually 
scour and no grounds to throw away. A small 
can of G.Washington’s Coffee will make just 
as many cups as a can of ordinary coffee ten 
times its size. Send for free trial package. 


G. Washington Coffee Refining Co., 


46 Hanover Street, Morris Plains, New Jersey. 
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FLEETING CHARM 


of (Childhood 






HE chief charm of child- 

hood is its constant change; 
a photograph of the young- 
sters is one thing that simply 
must not be postponed. All the 
wealth of the world cannot 
bring back the fleeting charm 
of childhood. But your fam- 
ily photographer can preserve 
it thru all the coming years. 


International 
FAMILY PHOTOGRAPHER 
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oy His emblem is the mark of a master pho- 
tographer; a craftsman who embraces 


new-fashioned ideas, old-fashioned ideals, 


ONCE A YEAR! 
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| and of the Hendrik Brevoort whose farm once 
|lay where Grace Church now stands, does 


know his New York. 

Other books of the same kind are Louise 
Redfield Peattie’s “Dagny” (Doubled: Ly, 
Doran, $2.50) and J. D. Beresford’s “Al! or 
Nothing” (Bobbs-Merrill, $2.50). This latter 
book is all the more disappointing because it is 
so nobly conceived. The world is surely wait- 
ing for a modern prophet such as our author 
draws who finds the one thing that counts, and 
for a message such as his that one must give “‘all 
or nothing,” but in spite of his creator’s high 
place among novelists of today, “Lucky Jim” 
Bledloe is not convincing, and his message 
smacks too much of the “tract.” Yet such tre- 
mendous spiritual possibilities does he suggest, 
such vistas does he open to the spiritual eye, 
that “All or Nothing” deserves a place among 
books that widen horizons. 

“Dagny,” on the contrary, is of the earth 

earthy, even though it deals with an ethereal- 
ized love. Nor is it this love that disappoints. 
The author has that dainty touch which can 
handle a butterfly without disturbing the dust 
on its wings. With this touch she displays for 
us three separate kinds of that exquisite, deli- 
cate emotion known as love. Even the fourth 
kind, dark and murky, she reveals without 
offense. It is not in the characters, elf-like 
Dagny or flower-like Emily, the widowed 
mother of Bimmy the ineffable, or owl-like, 
blinking Alec, or bumptious Ben and his siren, 
Renée, or Gibraltar-like Dr. Carew, or even 
cheerio Ailsa Craigie that disappointment lies. 
Lovely pastels, every one of them. Nor is it in 
the setting, beautifully realized, of appealing 
loveliness. Where it disappoints is in the mech- 
anism of the tale, which one knows instantly 
for mechanism, incident devised to carry on the 
action, plot designed to hold interest, “old 
stuff,” shop-worn. If only Mrs. Peattie had 
not thought plot necessary and had kept her 
book idyllic in that as in people and setting, 
how one would acclaim her! As it is, we find 
it hard to forgive her Dagny’s end, so unneces- 
sary it seems. Why create a mermaid from 
fairyland and sacrifice her to the gods of this 
world? Yet “Dagny,” too, is a book to widen 
horizons, if only those of understanding of 
human limitations. 


A Book of Life 


But not to biography or fiction is my corre- 
spondent to be limited. Discussion books, 
books of opinion, too, widen horizons, if only 
because they make the reader think. Such 
a book is Gamaliel Bradford’s “Life and I: An 
Autobiography of Humanity” (Houghton 
Mifflin, $3.50). I picked it up one night and 
could not read it. Then my friend Genevieve 
Clark Thomson told me that it had kept her 
awake half a night for sheer interest, and I 
tried it again and found it, as she promised, 
both interest-holding and rewarding. Having 
given us portraits of many individual men 
and women in his “Damaged Souls,” “‘Ameri- 

can Portraits,” “A Naturalist of Souls,’”’ and 
his other books, this expert applier of psychol- 
ogy to biography now, under the generic a 

tells us his version of the story of man’s “battle 
for power, of his dream of beauty, of his search 
for truth,” and tells it simply and clearly. Not 
that I agree with his version, for in many cases 
I so distinctly disagree that I long for argu- 
ment. But a book which makes a reader face 
the facts of life, ponder them, think about 
them, and strive to explain them is bound to 
extend his or her horizon if only to replace a 
hazy, half-apprehended one by a clearly seen 
line. 

And this is what Mr. Bradford does, even 
if his own version is, as I think it, inclined to 
the trite and superficial and biased by his own 
experience or lack of it. Of course, one ma) 
say, all men, even writers, must be limited by 
their own experiences. Perhaps so. But then 
| they must not, one feels, claim to represent 
the generic “‘T.” 

Another book of the same nature. upon 4 
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‘bined with vegetables, meats fish, eggs, or 





wholly different subject, was recently fouud | 
on every one of five separate lists compiled by 
the highly sophisticated editors of a highly | 
sophisticated literary weekly under the title of | 
the “Most Interesting Books I have Read,” 

° err 99 " | 
namely, “Business the Civilizer’” by Earnest | 
Elmo Calkins (“An Atlantic Monthly Press | 
Publication”’—Little, Brown, $3.00). This | 
glorification of business, too, is trite and super- | 
ficial, so much so that one wonders the other 
glorifiers let it go forth to carry that gospel. | 
Yet it, too, has its value for the opinions it | 
produces, clarifies, gets stated. Opinions which, 
though entirely different, really do, sometimes, | 
glorify business, based as they are, and as Mr. | 
Calkins’ are not, on a stated and a real sense of 
social values. The importance of this subject 
is so great, so vital to this our consumptionism 
society, that sooner or later it must be really 
treated seriously. The inclusion of this treat- 
ment of it on the lists of these editors may have 
been due to their sense of humor, but, on the | 
other hand, they may have placed it there for | 
the same reason I shall suggest it to my corre- 
spondent—for what it suggests rather than for 
what it says. 

There is, indeed, nothing which so extends 
horizons as suggestion, and taken from that 
point of view there is little reading and there 
are few books that do not make the reader’s 
world a bit the wider. 


For advice on books to buy for your- 
self or others, write Mrs. Blair, at 
Joplin, Missouri. She wiil be glad to 
give you the benefit of her experi- 
ence. Always enclose a_ stamped, 
self-addressed envelope for her reply 


Cooks and Cottages 


(Continued from page So) 


luncheon. The centerpiece was a crockery 
bowl of Solomon’s seal and Queen Anne’s lace, 
ever since a favorite combination. The doilies 
were plainly hemmed, soft, gray-linen crash. 
And the menu—deep bowls of savory soup, 
made of oatmeal and a purée of vegetables, 
with crisp crackers, a big plate of golden corn- 
meal “gems.” And when the bowls were 
empty, they were filled. Dessert consisted of 
heaping plates of enormous red raspberries with 
sugar and rich country milk! 


& LITTLE JOURNEYS IN BABYLAND—No. i 











It is urged that all luncheons consist of what 
one husband called ‘‘one-thing meals’”’—and let | 
this rule apply to dinner in so far as possible. | 
Make an exhaustive study of casserole dishes, 
especially those of the rice, spaghetti, or cracked 
wheat variety. These starchés may be com- 


cheese to form with fresh fruit for dessert a per- 
fectly balanced meal. Delve into the chowder 
mystery, corn, fish, oyster, scallop and clam! | 
There are untold epicurean possibilities in pilot 
crackers, chilled milk, and cheese in a variety 
of flavors. And eggs—see how many forms 
of temptation you can conjure out of eggs in 
league with a tomato, a shaving or two of ham 
or bacon, the tail of a mackerel, or even a can 
of “corn-willie.”” Quickly-made fresh fruit 
shortcakes and whips are a study in themselves. 
\s for soups, more work has been done on soup 
as a picce de résistance than this world dreams 
of. A good cook can conjure a sandwich out 
of the air and then toast it, if the occasion de- | 
mands. Perfect your waffle and pancake | 
technique. They will make a “‘one-thing meal” 
at any time in the day, especially where maple 
sirup abounds. We hereby contend that the 
execution of these limited menus will provide 
at least some extra leisure for the cook, im- 
mense satisfaction for the consumers, and real 
saving for the summer budget. 

For special help in planning your summer 
meals at home, cottage, or camp, we would 
reier you to the bulletins listed in the article, 
“Pointing the Way to Summer Comfort,” on 
page 86 of this issue. The recipes in these 
bulletins were all carefully selected from our 





tested files and are particularly seasonable. 
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When should Baby be bathed ? 

A regular bathing hour daily is 
best for Baby, preferably before the 
second morning feeding. In hot 
weather, a sponge bath during the 
day or at iodiens often makes baby 
more comfortable and induces sleep. 


Babys Bath 


As an aid to Baby's well-being, only guards against chafing and 
authorities agree that a healthy baby _ rawness, it is wonderfully soothing, 
should be bathed at least once every cooling and comforting to Baby. 
day. With this example set from 
birch, Baby soon acquires a desire 
for cleanliness which contributes to 
health and happiness all through life. 


This is because Mennen Borated 
Talcum is especially prepared for 
babies from the finest talcum ob- 
tainable, air-floated to zephyr soft- 
Of prime importance also, is the ness and mildly selimeed. 
after care of Baby's sensitive skin. 
Careful mothers find Mennen 
Borated Talcum their faithful ally. 
Especially in creases and deep folds A GT Le 
of the skin where thorough drying use Mennen Baby Ointment. Sefe and sooth: 
is difficult and where perspiration ing, for dry, skim diaper rash. scaly scalp 
irritates, this modern, scientific baby Fill out and mail coupon below for 
powder absorbs moisture and forms free booklet, “Bathing the Baby.” 

° delicate protective film that is The Mennen Company, Newark, N. J. 
anti-frictional and antiseptic. It not The Mennen Company, I td., Toronto, a 


MENNcn 


Borated Talcum 
~~ the Baby Powder 


The Mennen blue and white Puff 
Box of Borated Talcum A 
powder puff in every box—$1 
Good for Mother, too 


Surely your baby deserves the 
soothing touch of Mennen Borated 
Talcum! 








The Mennen Company, Newark, N. J. 
Send me the booklet, “Bathing the Baby,” 
free. 3—7 


Name 


Address 
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12 Doz. Canning 
Labels Free 


N= AT gummed labels printed 
with the names of all the 
different fruits, vegetables, etc., 
that the home canner usually puts u 
with some left blank for you to fill in 
for special delicacies. Twelve dozen of 
them are sent free with every copy of 
the valuable ‘ ‘Home Canners’ Year 
Book.”” This is the most complete work on 
canning you can find anywhere. Revised each 
year and kept up to the minute on all the best 
methods, all the newest equipment. Gives 
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orbs in the dark, drawing a round witch-circle 
outside in the covered way. He guessed 
nothing of Lucie de Acosta hurrying, fright- 
ened, across the front hall in the yellow light 
of oil lamps and suddenly stopping, staring, 
seeing that some one had lit the big crystal 
chandelier in the drawing-room! 

In the dining-room all George Haldane was 
thinking was how quickest to follow old Jean’s 
daughter to anywhere whatever that she had 
gone. Alone for a few hours after he had left 
her that afternoon, it occurred to him that 
waiting until the next day to see her father 
was nonsense. Why not ride over to see him 
tonight? 


PRE SSENTLY Jean de Acosta brought his 

guest across the hall and into the drawing- 
room. Then he left quickly to find out who had 
lighted the crystal chandelier! 

Outside, in the shadows at the end of the 
great hall, the master came upon all the house 
slaves together. John Adams, with the smart, 
stiff-ironed white, and the costly broadcloth- 
black of his calling; Mignon, and all the rest. 

“You John Adams,” barked old Jean de 
(costa. “Biccaus w’at ’ave yo’ light those 
beeg chandelier?” 

“Ah ain’t lit de chandelier, Massa Jean. 
\n’ futhamo’ none uh de house niggahs ain’t 
know who done did it.” 

“Thass a fine r-r-reason fo’ ma botler to 
geeve!’’ stormed de Acosta. ‘“Th’ niggros 
know those chandelier ees fo’—”’ 

“‘Weddin’s an’ wakes,”’ finished John Adams. 

De Acosta was not superstitious, as Latins 
go. He had absorbed the detachment and 
logic of the Anglo-Saxons. But old Mammy’s 
fit had got on his nerves. And now the chan- 
delier lit. And John Adams had not lit it— 
John Adams, the only person living who ever 
had lit that chandelier! 

To add to the discomfiture of the master of 
the house, there came stealing faintly in from 
the back yard, the muted “Um—um—um 
of the blacks beginning to sing. The slaves 
were out of the quarters. The darkies were 
going to serenade the big house. 

“Madonna! Divs!’ exclaimed the Spanish- 
French Creole, as the muted sound rose into 
real words. “Sacré bleu, bot 1 r-riffuse. I 
see ver’ plain thees niggros mek hoodoo!” 

The old darky leaned his head forward, as 
if straining his ears toward the drawing-room. 
\nd at that moment the sound waves in the 
back yard broke into a surf. High, weird, and 
shrill, clear as clarinets came the words, with 
the throbbing ““um—um—um.” for the accom 
paniment 

‘Ain’t a-goin’ tuh maih no doctah!” 
triumphant, came Auntie’s words. Keen as a 
siren, clear as a cuckoo. In upon her voice like 
tumbling liquids fell all the others: 


High, 


“ Ain’t a-goin’ tuh maih no doctah, 
An’ Ah twell you de reasom why—I—I 
He’s allus out in de country 
A-makin’ de sick folks die—I—I 


“Ain’t a-goin’ to maih no lawyah!” came 
| Auntie’s words again. Auntie was the bell- 
| wether of the de Acosta spirituals. 

* And in came the chorus. “Ah twell you de 
| reasom why—I 

De Acosta was no more 
before the ocean of sound 

“Ah’s a-goin’ to maih uh famah! 
Auntie. 


than a sea-shell 


shrieked 


“Ah’s a-goin’ to maih uh famah, 
An’ Ah twell you de reasom why—I—I 
Famah he’s de ownah uv de cawnfiel’, 
\n’ a-raisin’ uv de cotton an’ de rye!” 


Acosta cotton and the 
rye started down the hall toward the back 
yard. But John Adams, whose ears still 
strained curiously toward the drawing-room, 
raised a restraining hand. 

“Massa Jean! Go ‘long peart towads de 


The owner of the de 
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front room,” the stately black man com 
manded. ‘“Niggahs in de back yahd jes singin’ 
what-all goin’ on in de front room!” 

“Kip it op thees hoodoo!” snarled de Acosta 
“Bot all at th’ sem time niggro in those back 
strit nevair see in th’ salon!” 

But he followed John Adams, nevertheless 

The arched drawing-room doors, big enough 
for two horsemen to ride through = - 
had been proved, were wide open. The bri 
liant light from the crystal chandelier streame ‘ 
through into the derker hall like a wedding 
train of shining whi atin. 

As the old butler stood in the white light, 
looking in at the great doors, and de Acosta 
was still down the hall where he could not see, 
the tune rolling in from the back yard changed 
again. There grew up through the accom 
paniment the slow, hypnotic, syncopated 
double-pat—fleshy, ham-like, meat-pink palms 
beating double on each other. Then the 
banjos. Then the “slap, slap, slapping’ of 
big bare feet on the beaten earth. The darkies 
were dancing. Their voices rose and rolled, 
over the mansion and out to the big road and 
down to the river, incomparable, rhapsodical: 

“Oh, chariot, swing low! Golden streets!” 

Then gay and glittering, a silver glissando! 


“Oh—Cindy in de springtime! 
Oh—Cindy in de fall, 
Ef Ah cain’t git mah Cindy gal, 
Ah wants no gal a-tall.” 

Jean de Acosta and his old butler stood 
looking in at the drawing-room doors. And 
some way old Mammy in her red bandanna 
had got there, too, and cross-eyed Messalina 
Mahogany. They all saw. 

“Oh—Cindy in de springtime!’ throbbed in 
at the open windows, floated in at the open 
doors. 

Ole John Adams bowed, and said, “Miss 
Cindy, suh,” as if presenting the beautiful 
Creole girl to her father for the first time. 

And there in the far end of the scintillating 
room Jean de Acosta’s dark, stormy slip of a 
daughter was folded in the arms of the big, 
blond stranger. Her father stood blinking | 
the myriad-faceted light. His proud 
impulsive girl! 

“Lucia!”’ he 
of Spanish, 


called in an irrepressible agor 
called her as her mother had cal 


her. “Lucia mia! Madonna! ) 

But Lucie did not hear. 

When presently she did look up f George 
Haldane’s shoulder, his blond head turned to 
the door, too, above her storm of black hair 


His arms fell away from he 
her father. 
Acosta an 


under the eyes of 
aughed at Jean de 
anding like a wax set 


in the « hit. 
“Th i do carry the white folks 
away,” 


ITER aii, it did not take much explaining 
to make Jean de Acosta understand what 
had happened. He had eloped with Lucie’s 
mother after knowing her less than a month. 
George Haldane himself was the only one 
who never did understand how Lucie came to 
be in his arms when John Adams led her 
father to the drawing-room door. The hand 
some Irish gentleman, who looked so English, 
never did know how it was that the 
of paradise swung open, and he fournu nimsel! 
inside. He only knew that w* 4 he left the 
de Acosta mansion that night, he was the 
happiest man in the world, and he was engaged 
to marry the de Acosta beauty. 

After it was midnight, a..d after he had held 
Lucie in his arms again, out in the spring 
night, on the shadowy, fragrant gallery, Georg: 
Haldane ran quickly down the steps to break 
the spell that bound them. But he could 
not. 

At the foot of the steps he stopped and 
looked back. He took a step forward toward 
the big gates, where the grooms hela bis hors 
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rhen he took a step back toward the white 
Greek portico and Lucie. And she laughed 
and came half-way down to meet him. She 
held a white jasmine flower in her lips and bent 
down to him, as he stood a step below her. 
Her hands were stretched safely back behind 
her, toward old John Adams, who stood like a 
duenna at the door. And she kissed her lover 
through the jasmine flower. 

“Oh, my Lucie, my Lucie,’ he murmured. 
“T can never leave you. Not tonight!” 

She was crying, a bright tear splashing on 
his hand. Then she was flying up the steps. 
\nd John Adams was hastily closing the door 
after her. ’ 

And George Haldane was left alone, the 
jasmine perfume all over his face like a veil 


\LF-WAY down the path to the big gates, 

a small, dark figure darted out in front of 
him. He started. He was not accustomed to 
darky ways. He was not used to these black ap- 
paritions everywhere, omnipresent, the white 
man’s shadow, a projection of himself. 

‘Ah is Messalina Mahogany,” announced 
the black, lithe witch, with knobs of string 
bound hair sticking up all over her round 
head. ‘Ah is cross-eyed Messalina Mahogany 
Jackson, what goes wif de Ellum House.” 

“Well, that’s—that’s very nice Mes— Mes 
Messalina,” Haldane managed. 

What a name! Who could have given the 
girl such a name? he thought. George Haldane 
never did acquire the indulgent, careless man 
ners of the natural-born slave-owner. He 
always acted with constrained politeness 
toward these strange, black creatures surround- 
ing him. 

‘Ah is a Ellum House niggah frum now on,” 
Messalina continued, with a grin as crescent 
as the new moon that swung low in the garden 
over the strangely assorted pair. “Ah is yo’ 
niggah, Massa Gawge. An’ Ah is boun’ tuh 
twell "bout dat Roderiguez!” 

Haldane frowned. Something vivid in the 
girl's spirit made him look around in the rose 
bushes for Roderiguez. 

“Mammy done see Roderiguez comin’ 
comin’ on de wattas,” Messalina recited. 
“Mammy done say, ‘Watch out fo’ Roderigues!’”’ 

And as the apparition had appeared, it van 
ished. Haldane was there alone on the path. 
He would have thought the knobby-headed 
Messalina no more than a hallucination, had 
not her words been so rememberable. 

“Watch out for Roderiguez.” 

Roderiguez must be some Spanish admirer 

Lucie’s. But Haldane was happy tonight, 
with Lucie so near. He gave small thought to 
a vague Roderiguez away somewhere on the 


waters. Yet he felt at that moment more be 
witched than ever. The sound of the singing 
darkies, the gorgeous lighted chandelier, jas 


mine on his lips, Messalina in the dark, a phan- 
tom rival everything was alien, full of an un 
familiar, exotic joy. And although Roderiguez 
went out of Haldane’s mind almost as quickly 


as the words, he was destined to return at a 
most dramatic moment, and not long after- 
ward, 


But on his way back to his room from the 
de Acosta mansion that first night of his love, 
Haldane was thinking only of living in the 
Ellum House with Lucie. But whether the 
Ellum House was to be his or hers, he could not 
then have told, and he never did find out. As 

‘aves Lucie brought with her there, 
ind ‘untie from the quarters, with that 
es Manogany, with the quadroons and 
Mignon ig black groom and two twin 
table boy t was such a short time until 
they re tree, and,slaves no longer, that the 
infatuaicd bridegroom never did find out who 
owned them either. It was only that they 
were the ones who stayed when all the rest 
left, stayed long after all Mammy’s visions 
had come true—after Miss Lucie in the corn- 
held, and a little bitty baby in her arms 


after the Fath so and when the Ellum House 
Was gone. 


' tia 
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IME 


Haldane 
went to New Orleans and had furniture 


passed on wings. George 
sent down, for the wedding was to be in mid 
summer. He went all the way to St. Augustine, 
to the famous old slave market, for his hous« 
slaves. And from down the bayous he brought 
fortune in black field hands, costly negro 
overseers, big bucks, and likely wenches. 

And all the time, Lucie was wearing ‘Ellum 
House” engraved upon her heart. 

Time swiftly came to only two weeks before 
the wedding. Lucie’s father was giving the 
last big ball at the de Acosta mansion befor: 
the scene would be changed to the Ellum 
House. Never, certainly never in that gener 
ation—and remember there had been slaves on 
the Southern plantations for two hundred and 
forty years—had a ball been more brilliantly 


planned. Midsummer was the setting, suffo 
cated in flowers, drowsy as absinthe with the 
sun, honeyed with fruits. 


Haldane was living at the Ellum House 
already. As he came out on the evening of the 
dance to walk across to the de Acosta mansion, 
old John Adams met him at his own doorstep. 


“John Adams! Is that you?” Haldane 
called, startled. 

At such a moment, the guests arriving 
already, how could the butler have left the 


door? 

The old darky was shaking in the warm 
night. His teeth rattled as though he had 
a chill. “Massa Gawge, ole Mammy done 
been havin’ huh fits agin. Ole Mammy done 
say, dis am de night uv de draps uv blood!” 

‘“‘Nonsense, you poor old man!” Haldane 
said. ‘“‘Come in the Ellum House and let 
Uncle get you a dram of whiskey. The big 
ball has upset you.” 


“No, suh. No ball ain’t upset no de Acosta 
butlah, suh,” John Adams persisted. “But 
Mammy, she done proffsigh agin. An’ dat 


Roderiguez he done come 
Mammy done fo’see! An’ 
‘Watch out fo’ Roderigues!’ ” 

John Adams was gone, his wiry legs bearing 
him like a black ghost back toward the big 
house. And then, for the first time, Haldan 
really remembered Messalina, on that magic 
night of his love. In all the joy of Lucie near 
him every day, what wonder that he had for 
gotten the phantom rival? 

“Mammy say, ‘Watch out for Roderigues!’ 


dis vehy day, lak 
Mammy done say 


Messalina had said on that first night. ‘Rod 
eriguez on the sea.”’ 
(And now John Adams echoed the words 


“Watch out for Roderiguez, here tonight!” 


ALDANE went back into the Ellum House 
He found Messalina arrayed for the ball 
like “tone of these.” 

‘“*Messalina,”’ he said 
on her head jerked, ‘‘who is this Roderiguez? 

“Swing low! Swing low, chariot!’’ Messalina 
prayed out loud. ‘Dat Roderiguez he one 
Spanish-Creole gemman. He folks done come 
heah befo’ granpappy’s granpappy done come 
He folks done come wif Ponce de Leon. An’ 
Roderiguez he tall ez yo is, Massa Gawge. An’ 
he wais’ is lak a willow—an’ he eyes is lak two 
grea’ big velvet moons—an’ he mouf is lak de 
red rose whah Miss Lucie wah in huh haiah 
an’ he laff is lak—” 

‘That will do, Messalina, 
That is entirely suiflicient,” 
Fetherington Haldane, Esq. 

And he precipitated himself belatedly toward 
the big house. The music already streamed 
from the windows, and the concourse of darkies 
from the two plantations was bivouacked on 
the lawn. 

But hurry as the blond fiancé might, the 
Spanish Creole with a waist like a willow was 
already dancing with Lucie when he arrived. 
There was an electric stir all about the place. 
The arrival of Roderiguez had been a surprise. 
On the very day of the ball he had landed from 
a little Portuguese slaver at New Orleans. 


so sharply the knobs 





that will do 
snapped George 


And here he was, arrayed no less gorgeously 
| 


than Messalina. 
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the slightest bit of 
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Why Busy Women 
Read Good Housekeeping 








OMETIME ago a college professor 

asked Good Housekeeping to de- 
scribe its typical reader. That was a ques- 
tion to tax anyone's ingenuity. Imagine 
the task of picturing a woman who 
would be a composite of over 1.600.000 
women scattered from Portland, Maine 
to Portland, Oregon, from Lake o° the 
Woods to the Gulf of Mexico and with a 
fair sprinkling in Canada and other parts 
of the globe. Yet Mr. Bigelow. our editor, 
answered it, and we have always felt that 
his answer could not be improved upon. 


This is what he said: 


“The seven thousand women who were 
in Los Angeles ... for the biennial 
of the General Federation of Women’s 
Clubs were about 98 per cent readers 
of Good Housekeeping and _ fairly 
typical of our large mass of readers. 
. .. In other words, Good Housekeep- 
ing is intended to appeal to the 
women who are doing things outside 
the home as well as those who are 
doing their utmost to do their duty in 
their homes. The purposeless woman 
who is just a female is not considered 
in the make-upof Good Housekeeping.” 


Most women read Good Housekeeping 


because it supplies the ideas and better 
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ways of running their homes which yield 
the time and opportunity for other 
things. Even its advertising pages con- 
tribute by simplifying your job as family 


purchasing agent. 


Nearly everything you need is advertised 
here. An hour or two of scanning the 
advertisements in the comfort of your 
easy chair will tell you so much about 
the things you are planning to buy that 
shopping takes only half as long as when 
you must search the stores for what 


you Ww ant. 


It would not be quite so simple if it were 
not that all advertising in Good House- 
keeping is guaranteed. This is important 
to you because it means that you can de- 
pend on everything advertised here for 
quality and satisfactory performance. You 
will find Good Housekeeping’s advertising 
guaranty on Page 6. With it is a classified 
Index to Advertisements which makes it 
the easiest of matters to find any of the 
great number of products advertised here. 
Learn to use Good Housekeeping as a 
buying guide. It will often save you time 


and money. 
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Suddenly, watching the Spaniard’s inim- 
itable dancing, scowling at those flashing eyes 
like “grea’ big velvet moons,” Haldane re- 
called the half-heard tale of some Spanish- 
American family that had recently gone back 
to Toledo in Spain. This Roderiguez must be 
a scion of that family. Every one seemed to 
know him. And feminine admiration seemed 
not confined to Messalina! 

In the midst of these thoughts of Haldane’s 
the music suddenly struck up “Cindy.” The 
Spaniard threw back his head and laughed 
aloud for joy, and he sang “Cindy” as he 
danced with Lucie! And away went the tune 
and away went Lucie, all unmindful of the dis- 
gruntled, blond bridegroom-to-be. 


“Oh, Cindy in the springtime, 
Qh, Cindy in the fall o 





George Haldane, Esq., couldn’t stand it any 
longer. Wasn’t that Ais tune? And wasn’t 
that his Cindy? He deliberately bumped into 
the set in which Lucie and Roderiguez were 
dancing. 


VERYBODY saw it. Old Jean de Acosta 

stepped forward. John Adams Jackson left 
the door and advanced right out into the 
middle of the ballroom. But Lucie saved the 
situation. 

“Ah do declah,” she said, running to Hal- 
dane, drawing him toward Roderiguez. “Ah 
mos’ forgot to tell you the news, Don Luis! 
Ah am a-goin’ to be maihed to Mistuh George 
Fetherington Haldane, an’ Ah want you to 
meet him!” 

There was a gasp and a craning of heads all 
around the ballroom. The negroes jangled the 
tune. Even Lucie’s face whitened for an 
instant. 

The Spaniard was the first to recover his 
savoir faire. He bent double, in a really beau- 
tiful bow. ‘Most fortunate of men!” he said 
to Haldane. 

But instead of shaking hands, he took Lucie’s 
hand, which had been in his when George 
Haldane had bumped into them, and put it in 
Haldane’s 

“With a broken heart, I resign my place 
the dance—to the English,” he said. 

“But he is not English, Don Luis,” laughed 
Lucie. “He is an Irish gentleman.” 

And Lucie led off quickly the next figure of 
the set with Haldane. She whispered to him 
every time they met in the figure, and clasped 
hands and bowed, trying to smooth away the 
scowl upon his face. 

It had been an evident blow to the Spaniard, 
that unexpected announcement of Lucie’s en 
gagement. Everybody saw that. Roderiguez, 
whose family had until the last year lived not 
ten miles away, had always been devoted to 
Lucie after his own fashion. But his own 
fashion had included the Spanish flair for 
making love to every pretty woman. And 
Lucie had never taken him seriously. 

Now, as he left the set where he had so 
suavely given over his partner to Haldane, 
Roderiguez caught sight of little Alma Murch- 
ison She had always loved the careless 
Spanish gallant, and after his own fashion he 
had been fond of her. 

Alma was a soft, pink-and-white, timid little 
thing to contrast with his swarthy insolence. 
Her eyes were as big as blue moons. Her 
wavy hair was as light-colored as a corn 
tassel, 

Roderiguez had forgotten Alma while he 

asin Spain. But now, really stunned under 

superb nonchalance, he turned to her 
eagerly. He held her hand, and gazed deeply 
into her eyes, and suggested that they walk in 
the rose garden. : 

Even with his thoughts upon Miss Lucie, 
tall and thrilling in her white-satin ball gown, 
Roderiguez was not insensitive to the soft bit of 
lemininity beside him. And when they cam« 
to the “trysting rose,” full-blown and blowsy 
this month of the year, he readily enough ac 
epted from Alma’s warm, sweet hands the big 
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HINK of a long cool frosted 
drink of foaming chocolate! 
With ice clinking! With a creamy 
richness that is food and a spark- 
ling flavor that is pure delight! 
The simple secret lies in making 
up in advance a supply of this syrup 
—then blending it with cool fresh 
milk—just as they do at your fa- 
vorite fountain. To make syrup: 
Stir over direct heat, % cup of Baker's 
Cocoa and I cup of cold water. Stir in 1% 
cups of sugar and a dash of salt, dissolve. Boil 
3 minutes and add 2 teaspoonfuls vanilla; 


then pour in a glass jar. Seal it and keep it 


in the ice Chest. 


With this syrup, you can whisk 
together, on a moment’s notice, 
many fountain favorites—chocolate 
mint fizz, chocolate sodas, chocolate 











Tae Fountain Way 
With chocolate syrup on 
hand, many cool delicious 
drinks are swiftly made. 


Your favorite 
iced fountain 
drink at home 


swiftly made, rich, 
\ creamy, cooling 


mochas, frosted chocolates—all rich 
in the chocolate flavor that you 
have always preferred. And now 
they will taste better than ever, for 
they will be made in your own im- 
from the finest 
cocoa and other ingredients that 


maculate kitchen 


you know are pure. 

A new leaflet, just out, gives six 
delightful drinks—six ways to be 
as hospitable as the day is hot— 
all simple to make with this syrup 
base. Ask your grocer today for a 
copy of this leaflet, ““Your Favor- 
ite Fountain Drinks.” 

For a trial supply of Baker’s 
Cocoa (more than enough to make 
a pint of syrup) with this new rec- 
ipe leaflet included, just mail us 10c 
in stamps with the coupon below. 


BAKERS COCOA 
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BAKER'S 
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Baker’s Unsweetened Chocolate (Pre- 
mium No. 1) in the familiar blue wrap- 
per with yellow label, is universally 


popular for all chocolate cooking —used 





wherever the recipe says “Chocolate!” 


RECIPES 


SEND FOR TRIAL SIZE ND 





Watter Baker & Co., Ine. 
Dorchester-Lower-Mills, Mass. 


venerous trial package 





he syrup recipe leaflet. 
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What : 


PRESSURE 


COOKING 
means to lou 





third the usual time. It means saving and rendering more 

digestible certain food elements which can be saved only 
by cooking under 15 pounds steam pressure in a specially- 
constructed, steam tight cooker. 


[' means more healthful, nutritious meals cooked in one- 


All Nutriment, All Flavor Saved 


Pressure Cooking is the method by which the tough fibre of the tiny 
starch cells is broken down, releasing additional food elements and making 
them more easily digestible. Most vegetables, fruits and meats are cooked 
under 15 pounds pressure in the steam of their own juices, retaining all the 
delicious flavor together with lime, iron, 
potash and other mineral salts so neces- 
sary to growth and good health. 





A National Pressure Cooker 
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crushed rose she had kissed. He pressed her 
against him, and held her fiercely and tender|\ 
and readily enough slipped the crushed rox 
under the lapel of his coat. 

“Over my heart,” he murmured, “I shall 
wear little Alma’s rose.”’ 

Back in the ballroom, dancing every danc 
Roderiguez promptly forgot Alma again. But 
the rose was still there, slipped under his coat 
at the left side. 


N \TURALLY, Roderiguez and Alma were 

not the only young people who walked in 
the rose garden. Haldane had never heard t!\ 
story of the “‘trysting rose.’””, Remembering it, 
full of joy to have a new thing of love to tell 
her lover, Lucie took him there. She told him 
of the lovely lady who had met her knight there 
first-—-when the first trysting knight had been a 
Spanish cavalier in search of the Fountain of 
Youth, and the first trysting lady had been an 
Indian maid. 

“And ever since then, they call this the 
‘trysting rose,’”’ she said. “My mamma built 
this whole garden around it.” 

| As they stood in the fragrant Southern night 
| together, their hands reaching out to the lovely 
| roses, their hands touched each other. And 
| George Haldane drew the beautiful, vivid 
| Creole girl close, and softly, into his arms, and 
| kissed her eyes shut, and kissed her crimson 
| mouth. 

When it seemed he would never stop kissing 
her, she snapped a big, short-stemmed trysting 
rose in her fingers and held it up against her 
face for him to kiss instead. And warm with 
| his breath, and crushed by his lips, she slipped 
|the rose under the bodice of her white ball 
| gown. 
| “Ah wear yo’ kisses ovah my heaht,” she 
| said in his arms, her mouth whispering against 

his, “‘an’ yo’ rose Ah shall wear forevah!” 

With such exquisite assurance, one would 
have thought a lover would be content; but 
contentment is not the chemistry of love. 
Once inside the ballroom again, George Hal- 

| dane was seething with jealousy. 

| Roderiguez had recovered his dashing confi 

dence. He made love to Lucie like mad. And 

what woman is not affected by mad love, made 

forbidden! What woman is not flattered by a 

handsome lover from over the sea! 

| So things went on from bad to worse all the 

| evening. Ole Mammy, over the pots and pans, 
was in a jelly of nervousness. Ole John Adams 
stole more than once from his auspicious 
post at the ballroom door, away out and down 

| the covered way to the kitchen. 

And then somehow the thing happened. 
Miss Lucie had walked in the rose garden with 
Roderiguez! The moon had risen. The sum 
mer night was as white and shining as Miss 
Lucie’s gown. 

As Lucie and Roderiguez came back from 
the garden and up the long, shallow, white 
painted steps to the Greek portico of the man 
sion, Haldane suddenly stood there beside 
them. He seemed to tower colossally in the 
moonlight. His face was livid with passion. 

Roderiguez’s eyes blazed like bonfires. His 
hand reached automatically over his hip for a 
sash and a dagger that were not there. 

Lucie reached out a hand toward Haldane. 
Beside himself with jealousy, George Haldane 
took her hand and drew her harshly away from 
the Spaniard’s side. Then, quicker than a 
flash, before anybody could have imagined 
such a thing, Roderiguez slapped the big blond 
Irishman across the face. 

Unaccountably a crowd gathered about the 
group on the gallery. Everybody seemed 
pouring from the ballroom. a" 

Haldane laughed. “Oh, a challenge?’ he 
sneered. “A Spanish caballero making 4 
gesture! Nursery nonsense! But if the ladies 
will retire, I shall make the proper Irish rep 
artee 

The Irishman was doubling up his big, white 
hard fists after the immemorial custom of his 
race. The ladies were running, screaming. 




















John Adams dragged Miss Lucie inside the big 
front doors. 

In less than a second Haldane and Roderiguez 
stood facing each other alone on the great, 
empty veranda. Alone, unless that small, 
black shadow cowering behind one of the big 
boxed pillars could be called some one. 

“I will not fight with my fists, like an Irish 
brawler,” the Spaniard said. “I will meet 
you, with pistols, in the glade at sunrise, sir.” | 

“And I will not fight a Spaniard in a silly | 
duel,” began George Haldane in answer, “I 
will not—” 

Roderiguez flipped a handkerchief from his 
coat and brushed it across his forehead. With 
the gesture, something slipped from under the 
Spaniard’s lapel, from over his heart, some- 
thing crushed and soft and blowsy, and fell at 

George Haldane’s feet. 
Both men stooped eagerly to retrieve the 
' soft, blowsy thing. And it was a big, short 
stemmed rose, quite crushed, giving off bruised 
fragrance into their passionate faces. 








| 
T THE apparent calm outside, the crowds | 
had gathered again at the doorway, and at 
the sets of French windows opening on the gal- 
lery. So everybody heard at least part of what 
Haldane said, as the two men straightened up | 
) and glared at each other. 

“I'll fight you for the rose,” Haldane said | 
softly. And, his voice rising through his set | 
teeth so keenly everybody heard the rest, 
“But I'll not fight you for the hussy!”’ 

Hussy! Hussy? That was what the hand 
some Irishman had said! He would fight 
but not for the hussy! Horror-struck, the peo 
ple at the windows and at the doors melted 
' back into the house. 

“Sunrise” and “pistols’’ and “hussy”’ passed 
in ripples and waves over the ballroom, passed 
out into the halls, and down to the kitchens, 
and across to the quarters where Auntie and 
Uncle were putting little black, tired picca- 
ninnies to bed. 

When the two gentlemen had glared at 
each other, they had both forgotten the soft, 
crushed, blowsy thing that had fallen at their 
feet. They had arranged the details of the 
“sunrise” and the “pistols,’’ and had gone, 
heads high, eyes flashing, back into the ball 
room to dance. 

Then the crouched black shadow crept out 
from behind the big white pillar on the gallery 
and took up the rose that lay there on the floor. 
Never had there been a ball so brilliant as 
from then on. Never had eyes shone so with 
excitement. Never had white folks laughed so 
{ high and gay. And of all the throng, none 
were so full of vivacity and gaiety as Lucie and 
Roderiguez. Again and again they danced to 
gether. Again and again their glorious eyes 
talked to each other for all the world to see 
Little Alma Murchison, soft and tender, 
' with blue eyes and corn-tassel hair, was like a 
small stringed harp drowned out in the brilliant 
theme of a great symphony of life. The dash 
| ing Spaniard had quite forgotten her and her 
rose. He had no idea what had awakened his 
cold, Nordic rival to fury. He had no idea in 
the world that it was really little Alma’s rose! 
| Not until four o’clock in the morning were | 
the guests of the big ball gone. Not until | 
almost daylight was the great mansion quiet. 
\nd Miss Lucie, sobbing, was trailing her 
white-satin ball gown up the stairway to her 
‘ room. 
“A hussy! A hussy?”’ He had said it. 
Even John Adams would not deny it. And he 
had not come near her all the rest of the night! 
“He would fight, but not for the hussy,” he 
had said. But what was it, then, he had con- 
sented to fight for? 
“Mammy,” she cried. “I want Mammy.” 
Lucie thought perhaps Mammy could tell, 
j Mammy with her divinations. Mammy who 











had prophesied Roderiguez—and drops of 
blood upon a stranger! 

John Adams and old Jean de Acosta and 
Mignon and the two quadroons ran to fetch 
Mammy, while Miss Lucie was slipping alone 
into her room. 
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But behind Miss Lucie Messalina was slip 
ping in, too. Her white dress wilted around 
her, the negro girl crept across the room and 
stood beside Miss Lucie before the mirror. 

Miss Lucie was putting a crushed, short 
stemmed, blowsy rose in a glass of water 
Beside it, Messalina laid down its crushed 
short-stemmed, blowsy, identical twin. 

““Messalina!”’ gasped Miss Lucie, clutching 
the black girl’s wrist, her eyes staring at the 
two roses side by side. She opened her mouth 
to scream, but put her clenching fingers across 
it to hold back the sound. *Messalina! 
Where did you get that rose?” she w hispered. 
“Tell me!” 

“Ah done seen de rose fall outen Massa 
Roderiguez’s bussom,”’ said Messalina, “aftah 
you done walk wif he in de moonlite, jes lak 
dis, all mashed.” 

“Ves?” the beautiful white girl said, her 
hand like a cold vise on Messalina’s shoulder 
“Then what?” 

“Hit wuz jes when Massa Gawge done say 
he wone fight! Den when Massa Gawege see cd 
rose fall outen frum ovah Massa Roderiguez’s 
heaht, he done change he mine, and he say, 
‘Ah fight fo’ de rose, but not fo’ de hussy.’”’ 

Then Messalina seemed to see the signifi 
cance of the two roses. Her black eyes rolled 
almost out of her head. 

“An’ you ain’t give Massa Roderiguez no 
rose a-tall?’’ Messalina said. ‘‘Dis here mashed 
Roderiguez rose is somebody else’s rose! But 
Massa Gawge, he done thunk—what ah dont 
thunk! Oh, Miss Lucie! Oh, Mammy! Oh, 
Auntie! Oh, Granpappy!”’ 

Miss Lucie put her hand over the negro 
girl's mouth. They ran through the still house, 
down the stairs, out into the graying yard. 

“Which way? Where do you think they have 
gone, Messalina, with the pistols?” Lucie 
asked. 

“Ah says de glade,”’ Messalina answered. 

She had good reason to say so. She had 
shadowed every movement and heard every 
detail of the arrangements for the duel. 

It was growing lighter. In a few seconds 
the sun would show on the horizon. 


Mpg5ss LUCIE’S white-satin ball gown caught 
4 on the hedge as they ran down the garden 
path. Her high heels made boggy marks in 
the soft, wet grass beyond. The scarf over her 
shoulders slithered on low-hanging branches. 

The wood lot. The big road. Past the slave 
quarters. Beyond, the strip of woodland 
And then the glade. 

Miss Lucie’s breath was coming in short, 
strangling gasps. For all her untrammeled 
feet and legs, black Messalina was a littk 
behind. Miss Lucie’s hair had come down. 
Her hair and the slithered scarf strung out be- 
hind her, over her shoulders. 

They passed the quarters. 
They cleared the woodland. They saw the 
glade. But only Ole John Adams saw them, 
John Adams holding the empty holster. 

“One—two—” rang out a voice like shots 

And there was no stopping, there was no 
stop 

“Three,” was half drowned in Miss Lucie’s 

| cry—that wild, frightful, blood-curdling scream 
| so soon to be called “The rebel yell.” 
And all four in one were Miss Lucie’s scream, 
| the sharp “three,” the two pistol shots, and 
Miss Lucie hanging across her lover’s breast, 
her face against his, one of her shoulders, by 
the grace of God, across his heart. 

Her white ball gown swayed like a wrait 
against the big Irishman. She clung to hin 
His left arm fell about her, his right arm still 
holding his pistol with the muzzle up, for the 
Irishman had fired into the air! The Irishman 
had not wanted to live. 

He held her white, sagging figure. No one 
knew what had happened, until a little line 
of red crept through her satin ball gown and 
fell in scarlet drops upon his white shirt-front 

“Drops of blood upon a stranger,” the old 
darky had said. 


The big road 




























































Seconds, or minutes, or hours? Her lover! 
ever knew how long, or when, or how, they 
carried Miss Lucie. They carried her over to | 
the Ellum House, for it was nearer the glade 
than thé de Acosta mansion. 
George Haldane knew only that the woods 
were suddenly as full of darkies as the trees 
were full of leaves. And that Roderiguez had 
gone away, crying, to catch a boat, they said, 
that afternoon. 
And Lucie was white, and whiter, and trying | 
all the time to tell about the two crushed roses. | I ¢ ff H 
UPst. AIRS in the front room of the E —_ a ee iiag 
= 


House Miss Lucie was resting, afterward. 





\ll day, after the doctor probed for the bullet 
in her shoulder and found it, she slept. She 
was happy, and she slept quietly. Then, means CO €é 
toward dusk, she awakened and whispered for 
George Haldane. 


When he came into the room, her black hair (<4 H | 
was all over the immense white pillows like a 
bank of clouds. Her cheeks were dusky white, e a t u 


instead of blowsy red. But her eyes were as 
bright as ever, and they side-swept when she 


looked at him. 
Bandages were wound around one of her Nn 
arms and her shoulder. But with the other 
___O 


arm she reached up, and her long, slender 


fingers made a dark shadow where her hand 99 
lay on George Haldane’s blond hair. 
“Call me ‘Cindy,’ ” she said, when he kissed O O 
—_—_— 


her softly. 
The evening breeze blew in from the bayou, 


and through the closed jalousies the honey- 
suckle poured fragrance, and the low-hung ° / 
evening star looked like silver tinsel in the oe « «© CSG €eé VYeée O Ca eine : 
sky, for the quick Southern dusk was dropping. 


“Um—um—um—” came a sound from 
under the cypress trees beneath the big win 
dows. Miss Lucie stirred drowsily under the} Everypopy can enjoy coffee now... harm. How much better for every- 


coverlets. “Um—um—um—. e" nat . . ! : . . 
And could it be only the sound of the bayou without the penalty of sleepless nights body! How much more delightful is 























breeze outside there, muted, loving, low, dis-| Without the payment of nerves. this rich, mellow, real coffee than 

tant under the windows, close in the room—| Gone is the drug from coffee. Caffeine. cheerless coffee substitutes! 
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Oh, Cindy in de springtime, world’s finest coffees—97°% free of | fee Hag. Ground or in the bean. Full- 


O 1 fall <_s . . ¢ . 
h, Cindy in de fa caffeine. We remove the caffeine from pound air-tight cans. Ask for it at 





Pg eg od gph wg Faye eB Bo the green coffee beans. By a secret hotels, restaurants. On dining-cars. 
under her hand when she pulled him nearer her. —— that affects nothing else. You We would like you to know how 
“Why, it’s only the niggers,” she said. “It’s| 4M t taste the slightest difference. much it means when this pure, good 
only the darkies, darlin’, singin’ ‘Cindy.’” All the fine coffee flavor remains. coffee—without the caffeine—comes 
ND so ended this bright, swift, tender The quick bracing effects. These have to your table. Mail the coupon below 
courtship of the ante-bellum South. For as| "¢ver come trom caffeine any how-— for a trial can. 


soon as Miss Lucie was up, with her arm still| but from aromatic oils and warmth. 
in a sling, she and George Haldane were mar-|} (Caffeinesti ati sn’t ev i 
, She and aldi é atteine stimulation doesn’t even begin x 
ried, there in the Ellum House. until two hours after drinking. T} ved pore HAG CORPORATION 

rhere they lived, happier than anybody else, a WeTES 1728 Davenport Ave., Cleveland, Ohio 
perhaps, in the world—with love, with their} 0 such thing as missing this tasteless, Please send me, postpaid, enough Kaffee Hag to 
faithful blacks about them, with the charm of | odorless caffeine at meal-time. But if yond. Fog Sees ean, 5 caciene ton conte 


life that was like a lighted chandelier. you drink it, it may keep you awake 
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And then came the “hungah” and the} my 7 Name 
“stahvation” Ole Mammy had prophesied hours later. 
i There came, at last, Miss Lucie alone, and | Kaffee Hag brings every pleasure the Address__ - 
Ole Mammy, and a little bitty baby in Miss| fj + : ’ : 
“Mammy, and i y baby in Miss| finest coffee can give. But none of the 
Lucie’s arms—and then the Yankees—and _ . caer a 


ashes where the Mansion House had been. But 
that is another story, for the years that were 


like a lighted chandelier were the years that 
ended with the ante-bellum South. - 
(Miss Cranston’s next story, “The Stars and . = = * 
Bars,” «a sequel to this, will appear in August) 
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A Travel Wardrobe 


(Continued from page 71) 





could be wisely included. lor evening, at home 
oraway, there is nothing smarter than lace, and 
vhile traveling it is ideal. It never wrinkles, 
and in beige or black is as flattering as it is 
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here and there, 


What Is a Good Investment P 


(Continued from page 69) 


the expert, “in the first place, your hus 
band invested just the way most people 
invest—without any kind of plan. It was a hit 
or-miss method, so that one security didn’t 
fit in with another and offset its weakness 
When you build even a small -house, you work 
out a plan so that your structure won't be lop 
sided. You obey structural laws. And there 
are certain structural laws in investment also, 
which every person who intends to do his own 
financial building should realize. 

“Let us take up those laws or principles onc 


by one, and see how they operate to protgct 
the investor. First of all, there is the test of 
marketability. Can a security be easily mar 


keted, sold for spot cash? The great bulk of an 
investor’s money should never be tied up in 
securities which are not easily convertible into 
coin of the realm. He should be able to liqui 
date the majority of his holdings, turn them 
into cash, without long delays or having to 
shop around in order to find a buyer. And it is 
particularly important for a man in business to 
keep a good, solid portion of his surplus capital 
in easily convertible securities, for it means 
that he can use them as collateral; he can take 
them into a bank and borrow money on them, 
or he can cash them in quickly should an 
emergency arise. 

“For example, suppose a man in 
cisco or Pleasantville, 


San Fran- 
or Mud Flats has a sud- 
den business reverse; he has to have immediate 
cash. If he owns marketable securities, he can 
step into a bank or a broker’s office and say, 
‘Sell these securities at the market,’ and he can 
get action right away. That is what we mean 
when we say a security has high marketability; 
it can be liquidated easily, converted without 
delay into cash. Having a portion of your 
funds in highly liquid or marketable securities 
that can be readily sold is like owning an um- 
brella; you may not need it on sunny days, but 
when it begins to rain misfortune, you can put 
up your umbrella and be shielded from the 
storm. And so marketability is one of the 
tests of a sound investment. It is an important 
factor which every investor should consider 
before he purchases a single stock or a single 
bond. Now, let us see how this list meets that 
test.” 


Stock Should Be Marketable 
She ran her pencil down the paper, checking 
then figured a bit and looked 
up. “Over two-thirds of all these holdings are 
not readily marketable. Well, that’s not good.” 

“And what should the proportion be?” asked 
the client rather faintly. 

“TI can answer that question best by quoting 
from the report of a big investment company 
whose last statement arrived in this morning's 
mail. Listen.” She turned the pages of the 
report and read: 

‘Of the common stocks held on this date 
exclusive of bank, insurance, etc., 85.4 percent 
were listed on the New York Stock Exchange 
12.8 percent were listed on minor exchanges 
and 1.8 percent were unlisted.’ 

‘Think of it! Less than 2 percent were in 
unlisted companies, and over four-fifths were 
listed on the New York Stock Exchange and 
thus were immediately marketable. And so, 
to the private investor I would say, follow the 
safety-first plan of big, solid investment com 
panies. Keep at least four-fifths of your in 
vestments in marketable securities. Don’t buy 
stuff you can’t sell. Build the foundations of 
your financial house absolutely safe. For it is 
not as if there were not plenty of good, market 
able securities these day s to choose from. With 
the daily market reports of the New York 
Stock Exchange broadcast all over the country 
and copied in the afternoon papers throughout 
the land, so that the investor in a small town 
can watch the prices of this vast, open market 
every day and see just where he stands, it is 
not necessary to go outside that list to find in- 
vestments which are suited to every need. It 


is a broad menu, so to speak, with a bill of fare 
sufliciently varied to fit everybody’s taste. | 
that list are securities ranging all the way from 
gilt-edge, high-grade issues as solid as tac Kock 
of Gibraltar, to the other extreme of thos« 
which are highly speculative and risky. I'll 
explain about the selection of a proper security 
within that list later on; but the point I’n 
making now is that the great bulk of an in 
vestor’s capital should be in marketable securi 
ties that can be readily sold, and the best mar 
ket for that is the New York Stock Exchangy 

By confining yourself to listed securities you 


don’t have to wait, and you don’t have to 
search for a private buyer if you're forced to 
sell 


“Moreover, that rule of marketability auto 
matically cuts out all the new, untried enter 
prises and fake promotion schemes which glib 
stock salesmen try to peddle from door to doo: 
with beautiful bedtime fairy-stories of how to 
get rich overnight. So marketability spe'ls a 
certain degree of safety.” 

“But not all good investments are immedi 
ately marketable, are they?” queried the client 

‘And not all the good ones are listed on the 
Ne w York Stock Exchange 

“Certainly not. Some Sabian forms of in 
vestment are not immediately marketable 
And some of them have never been listed 
Sometimes they are what are called ‘family 
companies,’ in which all the stock is closely held 
by a family that does not wish to sell. But 
the opportunities of buying good, unlisted 
securities are extremely rare, and the oppor 
tunities for buying unlisted goldbricks are 
manifold. So by keeping to the broad middle 
of the road and buying only listed securities, 
the average private investor may safeguard his 
capital from loss. 


Buy Plenty of Bonds 

“There is still another respect in which your 
husband’s list is weak. Three-fourths of his 
holdings are in common stocks. I will explain 
some other time the difference between stocks 
and bonds—that is a very large subject—but 
right here it is enough to say that common 
stocks, even the best of them, are considered 
more or less speculative; they carry more risk. 
Bonds are held to be safer. So which type of 
security should an investor have a majority 
of?” 

“Bonds, I suppose?” 

“Well, let’s see what this big investment 
company thinks on that subject. Let’s see 
what their proportion is. Facts speak louder 
than words.” She glanced again at the report 
“Of all their holdings, 48.3 percent are in com 
mon stock. Less than one-half, you see. And 
for a private investor, and particularly the in 
vestor of moderate means, I should say that 
he would do well to be even more conservative 
than these experienced experts who know 
thoroughly the great security market and so 
can safeguard their risks. Make the proportion 
of bonds at least 65 percent, and 75 percent 
won't do any harm, especially for the average, 
untrained person. With the remainder of your 
capital, you can afford to take a reasonable 
risk—depending, of course, on your individual 
circumstances. 

“Another test of a good investment list is 
what is called diversification or distribution. 
What does that mean?” 

Mrs. Cass pondered. “I know,” she 
tured, “what a diversified vegetable garden 
means. It means corn and beans and peas and 
tomatoes and so on—different kinds of vege 
tables. Not all one kind.” 

“And it means the same thing in the invest 
ment field. Don’t mass all your capital in one 


ven 


or two investments. Spread it out. Dis 
tribute it around in many different types. The 
old adage, ‘In union there is strength,’ does 


not apply ‘to investments. It should be changed 
to read, ‘In a wise separation there is strength.’ 
No matter how fine a business proposition ts, 
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it’s bad judgment to concentrate all your 
money in one spot. There is such a thing as 
having too much of even the best security, for 
in this world of chance and change there's no 
telling what moment may bring a drive against 
that particular company. diversify.” 
“But my husband did diversify his invest- 
ments!” exclaimed Mrs. 
‘That’s true,” laughed the expert. “But the 
principle of distribution applied without using 
intelligence in the choice of good, sound securi 
ties is of little avail. If you spread out your 
funds in a great number of unsound, risky, 
weak, or worthless securities you are as badly off 
as you were before. So to that rule of distribu 
tion we must add another safety device. Let us 
put it this way. Protect your capital by dis 
tributing your investments throughout sever: x 
different fields, taking pains, after careful i 
vestigation, to buy solid, seasoned sonnilina 
with a good earning capacity. Suppose, for 
example, your husband, instead of investing in 
these unmarketable, highly speculative stocks, 
had decided to diversify his funds in a wise 
fashion. How would he have gone about it? 
In the first place, he would have selected some 
of the big, solid, well-known groups of business 
which underlie the prosperity of the entire 
country. Now, what are some of these big, 
necessary groups of business which we can not 
get along without today in our modern civiliza 
tion? Mention one.” 
“I don’t know,” 
wrinkling her brows. 


Cass. 


Mrs. Cass murmured, 


The Basic Business Group 

The expert laughed. ‘How did you come 
up here from the South?” 

“By train.” 

“Exactly! Railroads. They’re a permanent, 
basic necessity in our modern régime. We're 
never going back to the covered wagon or the 
ox-carts. So railroads constitute one big basic 
group. And inside that group we might write 
down a dozen companies—New York Central, 
Union Pacific, Santa Fé, Pennsylvania, Illinois 
Central, Reading, Great Northern, and so on. 
Somewhere in that big list of rails an investor 
should find some security fitted to his own 
needs, in which he can profitably put a small 
portion of his earnings. Now what is another 
big basic group? Something we use every day 
of our lives?” 

“Gas? Electricity?” 

“Yes—public utilities. Gas, electricity, 
water power. And as most of these public 
utilities are under close supervision by law, and 
their business is e xpanding every year, invest- 
ment in these fields offers very attractive possi- 
bilities. We might tabulate a long list of de 
sirable securities under this head. 

“And now we come to the biggest and most 
powerful group in the entire world. Can you 
guess what that is?” 

*Automobiles!” 

The expert smiled. “Well, that belongs in 
the group, but big as that business is, it is only 
a drop in the bucket. Guess again.” 

‘All industry put together?” 

The expert nodded. “All the big industries 
of the country. And these securities we call 
industrials. Motors, steel, tobacco, food 
products, chemicals and dyes, machinery, all 
the thousand and one products that we use 
every day in modern life. This is a tremendous 
group, headed by such representative com 
panies as United States Steel, General Motors 
General Electric, Standard Oil, American Cat 
and Foundry, Allied Chemical. The list might 
be extended indefinitely. And finally, there is 
another group—’ 

“Liberty Bonds?” suggested 
“Foreign government bonds?” 

Yes—also state and municipal bonds. But 
for the present let us confine ourselves to our 
own country. Let’s be patriotic and invest 
our money within our own borders in good 
business propositions that will increase the 
nation’s prosperity. Charity begins at home, 
and so does sound investment. [am not say 


Mrs. “Cass. 


What Is a Good Investment P 


ing, of course, that all foreign bonds are risky; 
that would be absurd; but those countries are 
far away, and it is hard even for trained in 
vestigators of great banking institutions to 
estimate accurately all the internal conditions 
of a foreign country which would make its 
loans absolutely safe for the private investor. 

“Summing up, we have these four big, solid 
groups, rails, public utilities, industrials, and 
our own government and municipal bonds in 
which to invest our earnings. Another advan- 
tage of such wide distribution is that the losses 
in one field are usually offset by the gains in 
another, for there is rarely a depression in all 
the groups at the same time. And now suppose 
you had $10,000 to invest, what would you 
do?” 

“Distribute it among rails, public utilities, 
industrials, and government and municipal 
bonds.” 

‘And if you had five million?” 

“The same thing?” 

“Exactly. That’s the broad outline. And 
now let us begin to fill in the concrete details. 
Which railroad?” 

“IT don’t know.” 

“Of course, you don’t. You only know that 
you want one which is strong and healthy, 
under good management and forging ahead 
\nd here is where the professional expert in in- 
vestment comes to your aid. For it is part of 
his business to be in constant touch with the 
financial affairs of these companies. He reads 
and analyzes their ba'ance-sheets and income 
statements, watches the changes in their per 
sonnel, keeps track of conditions in the various 
industries, of depressions and politics. All 
these inside facts which the private investor 
can not possibly know, the professional expert 
must know, just as if he were conducting a 
large personal business. So the selection of in 
dividual securities within these big groups 
must be done with the assistance of an expert 
who can fit the investment to the special needs 
of each person. And those needs are never the 
same. 


Can You Afford a Risk? 

“For example, men and women in business 
who earn a good living and are not absolutely 
dependent on the income from their invest- 
ments have a broader range inside of these four 
great groups than people who could not earn 
a dollar.to save their necks. The latter class 
must play safe. The former can afford to take 
what is called ‘a business man’s risk.’ 

“What is that?” 

“Well ’ smiled the expert, “suppose you 
were all alone in the big world at your age, with 
no earning capacity, and a tiny fortune, the in 
come from which enabled you just to rub along. 
It’s evident you could not afford to take big 
chances for tear of being wiped out. You'd 
have to triple-guard that capital. But a triple 
guarded capital means low interest rates, and 
low rates mean a small, meager income. In 
finance these heavily safeguarded securities 
are called widows’ bonds, triple A’s, because 
they are bought to safeguard widows’ estates 
and trust funds. They are absolutely safe, 
and therefore the yield is low. But if you are 
in business with an earning capacity, you don’t 
need to invest all your money in such heavily 
safeguarded securities. You are in the position, 
financially, of a business man. You want a 
normal amount of safety, but you don't want 
to pay a high price for a super-safety for which 
you have no need. You can take what is ca 'ed 
a business man’s risk, which means that with 
part of your funds—from one-fourth to one 
third of your capital, to be exact—vou can buy 
securities which are not as triple A’s, 
but still safe enough for a business man or 
woman. And these securities you buy for two 
reasons—either because they bear a good rate 
of interest, or because there’s a good chance 
of the stock increasing in value. In short, you 
hope you'll make a little money on them! 

“Those two things, a good vield on the 
security, and an increase in the value of the 
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Breath-taking Beauty! Quality! 
Chinese red, decorated, folding 
bridge set, with Boy and Dragon 
design in rich oriental colors—a de- 
light to the heart of every hostess. 

Dainty loveliness in every line, 
yet strong and comfortable, con- 
venient and long lived. Set folds 
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seats; decorated leatherette top; two conven- 
ient ash trays furnished. Write now for 
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What Is a Good 
Investment? 


security itself, are what we’re all after when we 
invest money; and they’re all right up to a cer- 
tain point, if we don’t get out over our heads 
into deep water. So let us analyze those two 
factors and see if we can find any rules which 
we may apply to safeguard our risk. 

“First, let us consider the question of yield, 
the return we get on the investment. I have 
a woman client who has just one test she applies 
to the purchase of securities—do they pay high 
dividends? That woman finds it perfectly im- 
possible to resist the lure of a 10 percent or 
12 percent return on her money. I’ve ex- 


| plained to her that the higher the yield, the 


higher the risk; that, generally speaking, se- 
curities on which the yield is abnormally high 
have something the matter with them; that as 
the yield increases so also does the danger of 
losing the entire investment; that a very high 
rate is often the bait which conceals a gold 
brick. But every time she finds a security with 
an abnormally high yield, she bites. She’s a 
congenital suc ker. The fact is, an excessively 
high yield is in itself a danger signal. For if 
these securities are such fine, bona fide bar- 
gains, why did the companies issuing them 
have to pay so much for the use of the money? 
What’s wrong? Nine cases out of ten it means 
weakness, bad management, or a crooked con- 
cern that does not intend to pay its obliga- 
tions. So when you hear of a security being 
offered at an exceptionally high rate, much 
higher than the average of other securities in 
the same group, don’t bite. Stop. Look. 
Listen. When such an alleged bargain is 
offered, that in itself is a sign that a thorough 
investigation should be made by a reliable in- 
vestment firm to see what the high yield really 
means 


The Normal Yield 
“Let me give you a simple little rule-of- 
thumb guide which is easy to apply in such 
cases. The normal yield on high-grade bonds 
is from 4% percent to 5% percent; on high- 
grade common stock it is from5 percent to 


|7 percent. Letus call that normal yield the 


life-line. Hang fast to that life-line, and you 
won’t get washed away. On medium-grade 
bonds the yield is from 5% percent to 7 percent; 
on medium-grade common stock from 7 percent 
to 8 percent. Here, you see, you’re getting 
away from the life-line; the principal is not quite 
so safe. That’s why foreign bonds pay higher 
yields than our Liberty Bonds; those countries 
are not such solid, gilt-edge business concerns as 
the U.S.A.! And when you get into the 10 per- 
cent, 12 percent, and 15 percent yields, you’re 
right out in the whirlpools, so far away from the 
life-line that anything may happen. So the 
man or woman who selects securities sheerly 
because of excessively high yields is inviting 
disaster. Actual experience shows that in 
the long run investors can make more profit 
by sticking to safe, marketable securities with 
anormal return than by running off to 
buy high-yield specialties which in a majority 
of cases are offered by weak or crooked com- 
panies that make large and glittering promises 
they can not possibly fulfill.” 

“That sounds like common sense,”’ observed 
Mrs. Cass, who had been busily taking notes on 
an envelope. 

“Of course it is. Most rules are based on 
common sense, and the principles governing in 
vestmentare noexception. The trouble is, peopl 
won't apply these rules to their own financial 
affairs. As a nation, we love to take risks. 
{nd I’m not going to tell investors not to take 
any risks at all,” she laughed. “They'll tak 
"em anyhow! But I do say, investigate that 
risk beforehand. Walk around it; size it up 
Get advice from an expert. Obey the rules. 

“Let me illustrate this point by a specific 
example. I havea client, a professional woman 
ni arning a good salary—a business man’s risk 
vou see!—who is one of the shrewdest investors 
I have ever known. But she obeys the rules 



































































She buys nothing but marketable securities; 
she distributes them among rails, public 
utilities, industrials, and government issues; 
she keeps more than half of her investments in 
bonds. But with a certain small proportion of 
her funds she buys securities which are specu- 
lative, risky in character. She buys for two 
reasons, either because the yield is good or be- 
cause the shares have a promise of increase, 
But even here she uses sound business judg- 
ment and shrewd common sense. She does not 
risk her hard-earned money in wildcat pro- 
motion schemes. She asks us to pick out a few 
good, solid companies inside these four big 
groups which have passed their first infancy | 
and give promise of growth, expansion. She 
asks us to check up those companies with 
reference to three factors. Have they good | 
management? A large part of a company’s | 
success depends on wise, sane management. 
Are they in a healthy financial condition to 
withstand business depressions? Have they | 
good earning capacity? Having satisfied her- 
self on these important points, she is ready to 
buy. But here again she shows caution. She 
risks only a small proportion of her funds in 
any one company. Sometimes she buys the 
securities of a strong young firm, past its first 
infancy and yet not so prosperous that its 
securities have soared to high prices; and this 
stock she may decide to hold for a long pull. 
That is what I mean by safeguarding your risk. 

“Finally, there is one other principle of 
sound investment which many financially un- 
trained persons disregard. Keep your securi- 
ties on the move. .Here again you need a 
specialist to advise you when to buy and when 
to sell. Finance, these days, is a big, fast- 
flowing river forever on the move, and the 
private investor must move with it. Some 
careful investors have their bankers or financial 
agents check up their securities every month | 
and suggest shifts and new purchases. The 
buyer of stocks and bonds who thinks his duty 
is done when he buys good securities and that 
a beneficent deity will watch over them and 
keep them good is in for a disappointment.” 

“But that’s such a lot of trouble,” objected 
the client. 

“So it is—but it’s the kind of trouble which 
pays high dividends. These general rules I 
have outlined are the abc’s of sound invest- 
ment. Write them down in a notebook and 
test your investments by them. Are your 
securities marketable? Have they a proper 
distribution? A proper proportion of stocks 
and bonds? A safe rate of interest? Have you 
safeguarded your risks by careful investiga- 
tion? Are you keeping your investments up 
to date by shifting them periodically? If you 
can answer all these questions in the affirma- | 
tive, you are by way of becoming a shrewd and | 
successful investor. And now,” she turned | 
back to the list, “‘let’s see what securities we | 
must sell right away.” 

They went into conference together. 

Next month Miss Fraser will | 
discuss “Stocks and Bonds”’ 








A New Investors’ Service 


Do you want to know the rating of the stocks 
and bonds you own or are thinking of buying? 
We can give it to you. In order that our 
readers might have the benefit of the best and 
latest information obtainable, we have ar- 
ranged to put at your disposal the services of a 
company that has been giving financial infor- 
mation for over half a century. We are pre- 
pared, therefore, to analyze your securities and 
tell you how they are rated. We can not under | 
any circumstances advise you either to buy or 
to sell; we can, however, give you the informa- 
tion that you should have before buying or sell- 
ing. Tell us what stocks and bonds you own, 
and we shall be glad to tell you what Wall 
Street thinks of them. In the case of stocks, | 
state whether they are common or preferred; 
of bonds, give their date of issuance, interest | 
rate, and date of maturity. Address, Financial 
Editor Goop HousEKEEPING, 57th Street at 
8th Avenue, New York City. Please enclose 
postage for reply. Don’t send securities. 
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trace of stickiness— 
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THE SUN 


Because of two famous ingredients 
... Jergens Lotion instantly soothes 
and heals 


How it cools an inflamed skin— 
takes out all the smart and soreness 
—leaves it deliciously smooth, soft 
to the touch! 


This new healing preparation is 
a wonderful resource to a woman 
in summer. When your skin feels 
parched and hot—when it burns 
from sun and wind—bathe it fre- 
quently with Jergens Lotion. 

Use Jergens Lotion for your face, 
neck, arms, hands. This fragrant, 


silvery preparation contains two of 
the most healing skin restoratives 
known toscience. You will find that it 
cleansesand soothesat thesametime. 

It leaves not a trace of stickiness. 


Use Jergens Lotion for the children 
thissummer. Soothing, cooling, fra- 
grant—it will give them exquisite 
relief when they suffer from sun- or 
heat-irritation. 

You can get Jergens Lotion at any 
drug store or toilet goods counter for 
50 cents. Or send today for the 
large-size trial bottle! 
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trial bottle 
FREE! City 





The Andrew Jergens Co., 3313 Alfred Street, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Please send me—free—the new, large-size trial bottle of Jergens “+ 
Lotion, and the booklet, “ For the Woman with a Sensitive Skin.” 
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Just the hour of complete relaxation, under the fragrant minis- 
trations of an expert Marinello operator, will refresh your tense 
body and lagging spirits like a night’s sleep. The gentle electric 
current which she uses to supplement her scientific massage 
—a characteristic feature of the Marinello method— will release 
tight nerve centers, remove congestion, quicken circulation, renew 
the cells that make your beauty. A Marinello girl is trained to 
prescribe for your skin just the treatment it needs. She chooses 
the special Marinello Products which the condition of your skin 
demands. These treatments deal in fundamental causes. No wonder 
they accomplish results ..... Look in your local telephone book 
for your nearest Marinello Guild Approved or Registered Shop. 
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Because they are made in a modern research Laboratory, by chemists 
and dermatologists, scientists who know the structure and the func- 
tions and the needs of the skin. Because years and years of wide- 


spread use have proved their quality and efficacy. Marinello Let- * 


tuce Brand Cream cleanses the skin exquisitely. Tissue Cream 
softens and smooths it deliciously. Combination Cream bleaches 
gently. Skin Toning Lotion refreshes and tones like a spring rain. 
If you paid $10 a jar, you could not buy better beauty aids than 
Marinello Products. You have only to try them to recognize that. 
..... Ask at a Marinello Beauty Shop, or at drug or department 
stores where Marinello Products are sold, for the free booklet on 
“How to care for your skin by the method of a Marinello Treatment.” 
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Why Do We Buy 


Beverages? 
(Continued from page 101) 


this film absorbs the heat that would other- 
wise raise blood temperature to fever heights. 
But even in cold weather we are continuously 
giving off moisture. Press the hand against a 
cold surface or blow your breath againsta mirror 
or window pane. A moisture imprint will be 
left. A considerable volume of water is lost 
every day by every individual. 

Foods supply part of the water necessary to 
maintain these constant body losses, but rarely 
enough to maintain a balance between income 
and outgo. Hence thirst is a signal of need for 
water replacement. We may satisfy this thirst 
by food drinks, such as milk or orange juice, 
but it does not follow that every drink must 
furnish calories or vitamins, and water, flavored 
or unflavored, may at times be the only bever 
age we need. I want to stress this last point, 
for its realization will actually justify our 
occasional purchase of a bottle of orange soda 
instead of a glass of fresh orange juice. It will 
permit John to buy an ice-cream soda occa- 
sionally, even if the amount of ice cream is 
minute, rather than drink a glass of milk. It 
will also save us money if water is what we 
seek and not food. 


Analyzing One Product 


| A custom that once made the selection of 
| wines an art, their consumption a ceremony, 
| with the object of sociability as well as satis 
faction of thirst, has been succeeded in this day 
by a similar consumption of what we call “soft 
drinks.” Men, women, and children, we con 
sume annually many millions of dollars’ worth 
|of these beverages. Their production is a 
|mighty industry. Their use is firmly estab 
lished in habit, and the motives that impel 
purchase are rarely purely response to a 
physiological urge or necessity. Is this custom 
or habit a menace to health? Let us considera 
single example, a bottle of orange soda. 
| The bulk of the bottle is carbonated water. 
Carbon dioxide gas dissolved in water is an 
excellent inhibitor of the growth of yeasts and 
|molds. Its use tends to prevent spoilage. It 
is also an excellent destroyer of the putre 
factive bacilli and in the body may actually 
destroy these organisms. Clinicians often use 
it to relieve nausea and distress and to stimu- 
late the action of the kidneys. If the charged 
water is pure, little danger inheres in carbon- 
ated water itself. It is, however, capable of 
| dissolving matter that uncharged water will 
not affect. If it stands too long in tanks or 
pipes, it may dissolve copper, tin, zinc, or lead 
Soda fountains should then be carefully 
inspected to see that containers and pipes are 
properly fashioned to avoid this trouble. The 
possibility of such contamination is well known 
to bottlers, so that while the possibility exists 
and should be guarded against, the extent of 
danger is not great. 

The orange drink is sweet. Much is said of 
saccharine as a substitute for sugar, but its 
use is rare in fact. Most beverages in bottled 
form are checked on their content of sugar, 
and if the bottler must show a given volume 
of sugar, he will not have any occasion to sub 
stitute saccharin Furthermore, he usually 
lexerts great care to see that his sugar is pur 
|cane or beet type, for adulterated sugars are 
themselves agents of spoilage, and his protits 
depend upon avoiding spoilage. The amount 
of sugar used may make his drink a fairly rich 
source of sugar calories. Hence those who 
wish to avoid excess of sugar should not indulge 
too freely in the sweetened drink, for the same 
reason that they should not indulge too free ly 
in the contents of their own sugar bowl. Sweet 
drinks tend to stimulate thirst rather than 
quench it, and our greatest danger, perhaps, 
lies in too frequent imbibing. 

Bottled drinks of the sort we are considering 
are usually increased in tartness by added 
acids. Among those used are citric, tartaric, 
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acetic, lactic, phosphoric, and rarely hydro- | 
choric and sulfuric. The amounts are rarely 
in excess Of '3 grains per bottle. Dr. Sale, 
Chemist in Charge of the Water and Beverage 
Laboratory of the U. S. Department of Agri 
culture, says of these acids: 

“No serious objection from a health stand- 
point is made to the above-mentioned acids in 
quantities in which they are used in beverages, 
provided they are free from harmful ingredi- 
ents. It may be mentioned, however, that 
tartaric acid is not assimilated to the same 
extent as citric and lactic acids. It is conceiv- 
able that phosphoric acid in soft drinks is more 
often useful as a food supplement than hydro- 
chloric, and it is certainly more useful than 
sulfuric.” 

What about the flavor of our soda? Remem- 
ber that your bottler has his choice of the fol 
lowing sources of flavor, all purchasable and 
producible under government regulations if 
prope rly labeled: Pure unsweetened fruit 
juice, sweetened pure fruit juice, fruit sirups 
containing 33 percent fruit juice, fruit-flavored 
sirups containing less than 33 percent of juice 
and usually reinforced with extractives such as 
orange peel oil, imitation fruit flavors. 

Which did the bottler use in our bottle and, | 
what is more important to us, what did he by 
collateral advertising try to make us believe he 
used? As was said above, the government 
permits the sale and use of any of these flavor 
sources, but insists that they must be properly 
labeled. It says to the ginger ale manufacturer, 
for example, that true ginger ale must contain 
true ginger ale flavor, but the manufacturer 
may substitute pepper or capsicum if he will 
state the fact plainly on the bottle. Probably 
none of these flavor sources in the amount 
found in our bottle is in itself harmful to 
health, but we should be able to guard our | 
pocket-books as well as our health, and if the 
bottler imitates true fruit juice in flavoring, 
we should not be led to believe that we are 
buying true fruit juice. 
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The government regulation with regard to} 
imitations is specific and clear, ‘‘An imitation | 
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back repels moisture. 
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Why Do We Buy 
Beveragesr 


personally I should like to avoid those foun- 
tains where preservatives are necessary to 
keep sirups from spoiling. 

The above list of ingredients is a fair index 
of what you and I may expect to get in bottled 
drinks and soda-fountain service. If we buy 
consciously and do not pay for pure orange 
juice when we get flavored water, the flavored 
water may be a satisfactory fulfilment of our 
immediate need. There are, however, values 
to be obtained from pure fruit juices that do 
not reside in these flavored waters. In summer 
particularly we need take especial care to avoid 
constipation. Fruit juices are laxative. It is, 
therefore, a matter of congratulation that there 
is an increasing tendency on the part of the 
public to insist on pure fruit juice drinks and 
to be willing to pay the extra cost necessary to 
quality products. 

The increasing use of the milk drinks, not 
only as thirst quenchers but as lunches, is 
probably in most cases a matter for congratu- 
lation, and the development of facilities for 
obtaining pure milk for beverage use is a matter 
which is helping us properly to balance our 
diets. 

Pure water still remains our safest beverage 
for all purposes. Sociability and a sweet tooth 
may lead us to seek it in other forms. For 
both ourselves and our children, then, we must 
give at least as much attention to the selection 
of beverages as to selection of foods, if we wish 
to maintain health. We can do this only by 
intelligently determining what form of liquid 
refreshment is desirable under certain condi- 
tions, what we are willing to pay for it, and 
insisting on being informed of exactly what we 
are buying. Make your child’s soda fountain 
as much a part of your study of his diet as you 
do his dairy. 


The Prodigal Son 
(Continued from page 58) 


and yet thou never gavest me a kid, that I 
might make merry with my friends: 

“But as soon as this thy son was come, which 
hath devoured thy living with harlots, thou 
hast killed for him the fatted calf.” 

\ reasonable complaint, in a way. But the 
father’s love was far too big to be measured 
by a mere balance of good works and re- 
wards 

\nd he said unto him, Son, thou art ever 
with me, and all that I have is thine. 

“It was meet that we should make merry, 
and be glad: for this thy brother was dead, and 
is alive again; and was lost, and is found.” 

So, in a few simple, human paragraphs we 
have Jesus’ whole system of theology. Let 
us look at it carefully; let us know exactly how 
much of a theological creed one must have to 
interpret his teachings to men. 

The prodigal took the first step for himself. 
It was necessary for him to do something on his 
own account before anything great could be 
done for him. That would seem to be the initial 
article in the creed. Jesus came, as he said, 
“to seek and to save that which was lost,”’ but 
the father in this story, who represents God, 
did not send out search parties to persuade 
the young man to return. That was left to the 
working of natural forces—to hunger, and the 
sobering thoughts which come with the reali- 
zation that selfishness and waste are not, and 
never can be, a road to happiness. 

But when the boy had reached that point, 
the father met him more than half-way. He 
would have been entirely within his rights if 
he had waited sternly in the library, there to 
receive stammering apologies and confession 
and administer a stern rebuke. Instead, he ran 
far out on to the road and met the lad with 
enthusiasm, forgetting entirely to 

punish or even reprimand. The old theology 
\which represents God as taking a personal 
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delivit in the administration of harsh justice | 
finds no comfort in this parable. The father | 
cared little for his “rights,” for his own dignity | 
and glory. It was enough for him that the lad | 
had learned his lesson and had turned his | 
bruised feet toward home. 

As for the elder brother, with his self-right- 
eousness and self-pity—he gets small glory in 
the narrative. He was a good man, in the sense 
in which many people interpret religious good- | 
ness: he did not drink or smoke or gamble. 
He went to bed and got up early, and performed 
his duties with unsmiling diligence. He had a 
“Puritan conscience,” and the Puritans, as 
Daniel Webster remarked in a recently sold 
autographed letter, possessed every virtue 
except charity. He provoked no laughter, he 
gave no alms—at least none which were not 
carefully computed—he inspired no pleasure 
and was not tolerant of human faults. 

It is still startling to many people to be re- 
minded that Jesus seemed to have a decided 
distaste for this gloomy, negative sort of good- | 
ness. He studiously avoided professionally 
good folk, and associated with publicans and 
sinners, not merely because he could do them | 
good, but because he recognized, in spite of 
their lack of religious profession, warm hearts, 
sunny natures, and generous impulses. He 
rebuked Martha, who allowed her stern sense 
of duty to cast a shadow over the household. 
He rebuked the disciples of John who believed 
that self-denial and a mere withdrawal from 
the world were the principal steps to salvation. 
He did not seem to enjoy the companionship 
of those whose righteousness made them and 
other folks uncomfortable. 

On the other hand, he had no rebuke for 
happy children, even when they trespassed on 
his time and overran his person. He had no 
rigid schedule, no stern sense of self-impor- 
tance, making necessary the elimination of 
human pleasures. He liked to be in a crowd; to 
eat and talk and laugh. When he called Mat 
thew, that newly chosen disciple held no somber 
prayer meeting to mark his entrance into the 
Master's service. Instead, he gave a dinner, 
and all and sundry, including a liberal propor- 
tion of publicans and sinners, were invited to 
sit down. 

The father in the parable acted in similar 
fashion. Doubtless, there were family prayers 
of thanksgiving at the return of the prodigal, 
but no one was made to feel too solemn about | 
it. The celebration was a feast; joy and laugh- | 
ter were the ritual of praise. | 

| 
} 
| 





This, then, would seem to be the picture of 
God, and humanity and Heaven, which Jesus 
came to give. God, a loving father, not jealous | 
of His rights but overflowing in His love; 
humanity, a blundering son, falling often from 
the good path, causing sorrow, but finding 
through hunger and hard experience—that 
the path to home is the only satisfying path 
and determinedly taking the first step; Heaven, 
a home in which—while the solemn good are 
also present—the prevailing atmosphere is 
one of happiness and cheer. 

All this is taught, according to the version of 
Luke, in a few more than five hundred words 
The whole lesson of prayer was taught by | 
Jesus in a petition of about sixty words. The | 
grandest poem in the Bible, the Twenty-third 
Psalm, is one hundred and eighteen words. 
Many lessons in the life of Jesus the world has 
been slow to learn. One of them, to which 
preachers, orators, and we writers pay scant 
attention, is the blessed virtue of being brief. 


Next month Mr. Barton's article will 
tell of “The Washing of His Feet” 
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ARE THE 

IRISH UNANIMOUS? 

Elaine has planned an Irish Party. inc luding 
Irish games, Irish verses, Irish decorations 
and everything The suggestions may be 
adapted to a luncheon, a tea, or a party, and 
will be sent upon receipt of 10 cents in stamps, 
addressed to Elaine, Good Housekeeping, 57th 
Street at 8th Avenue, New York City, N. Y.! 
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Dishpan Hands 


**My dinner table, set with all my best 
china, for our dinner to Jim’s new 
friends, had never looked prettier. But 
it made my poor hands look dread- 
fully coarse by comparison. They just 
broadcasted ‘ Dishpan!’ 

*‘And because I know it’s just such 
little things that others judge us by, 
I became self-conscious . . . ill at ease 
... at my own dinner table. 

“Of course it was foolish of me. 
With Lux always in the house I was 
still using old-fashioned soap for the 
dishes. Until that night I had not 
realized just how pitifully rough and 
red it made my hands look. 

““Now I use Lux for all my dishes. 
And for cleaning, too! 

“My hands no longer are reddened 
and coarse. I'm really proud now of 


Lux keeps lovely 
the hands 
that wash dishes 


Lever Bros. Co., Cambridge, Mass. 
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my dinner-table hands, and so is Jim!”’ 
So many household soaps— flakes, 
chips and cakes— are made in the old- 
fashioned way. They contain harmful 
alkali that makes the skin harsh. 
There is no injurious alkali in Lux. 
Made by a remarkable process— Lux 
actually soothes the skin, leaves it a 
little whiter and softer than before.* 
And instant, sparkling Lux suds, 
ready before you ever put your hands 
in, are so rich and cleansing that the 
dishes seem almost to wash them- 
selves! 
Lux for dishes costs so little! The 
big package washes six weeks’ dishes. 
Lovely hands for so small a price! 


* Many beauty parlor 
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VEN if you are a busy mother you may 

take care of your Rainbow Club work 

without neglecting a and home 
duties or the babies. Mrs. L. B. Davis of 
New Jersey, whose picture you see above, is 
one of many Members who find this to be 
true. 


All of vou who are members of clubs, or col- 
lege women interested in adding to a fund 
for the benefit of your organization or for 
vour Alumnae Association, will find in our 
Rainbow Club a congenial method for meet- 
ing your pledge. 


It may be that vou are interested in adding 
to vour Hope Chest or in purchasing a 
trousseau. Perhaps vou are a home girl 
wishing for more spending money, or a busi- 
ness girl anxious to increase the weekly 
salary; a widow who is the sole support of the 


tamily—even a “shut-in” confined to room 
or chair. Our magazine work is possib le for 
vou all. Let us pass our opportunities on to 


you and show you the way to the Fairy Pot 


of Gold. 


There are attractive gifts for vou, too, in 
our Club, and I am sure that vou will be de- 
lighted with the membership pin which will 
be vours when vou become one of us. Fill 
in and mail the coupon to Helen Willard for 
full information about the Rainbow Club. 


Helen Willard, Director, The Rainbow Club 
Good Housekeeping Magazine 
57th St. at Eighth Ave., New York, N. Y. 
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A Cherry-Colored Jacket 


(Continued from page 85) 


essence of all that the old house stood for. 
Wherever he went, something of Hays Farm 
went with him. 

Young Maurice, Jimmy’s cousin, was like 
that, too—a charming person and a bit of a 
genius. Jimmy knew that Uncle James was 
often afraid that Maurice would not be faithful 

as he understood the word—to his inheri 
tance. The grim man worshiped his heir more 
| than he did his house—but he was timid lest 
| the one should fail the other. As for Jimmy, 
\if he could have envied Maurice anything, he 
envied him his heirship to Hays Farm, a privi 
lege which sometimes irked its bearer. Maurice 
wanted to conquer the world—and afterward 
live in Hays Farm. Jimmy wanted only to 
live in Hays Farm. It seemed as if neither boy 
could have his wish. 

But the war of 1914 solved that little prob 
lem. The two cousins, fresh from school, went 
off to it together, leaving Hays Farm in the 
lonely care of Uncle James. (Aunt Alice had 
| gone to join the other Delahay wives in the 
churchyard in the valley.) , Maurice never 
|came back. He had done forever with living 
in Hays Farm, and he did his conquering of the 
world, and said goodbye to it, in a trench in 
France. 

Uncle James, unable to forgive fate, did not 
care very much to look on Jimmy in the post- 
war years. He told him, of course, that he 
would eventually have Hays Farm—lucky 
there was still a Delahay to take it!—but he 
would not have him to live there. Jimmy did 
not grudge the old man his bitterness. But he 
missed the only place he knew. Listlessly he 
searched about for work—and trained for that 
in which his father had shone so splendidly. 

But his heart was always on the Weald. His 
studies through, he had been eagerly welcomed 
by his father’s old firm, and working there was 
careful not to disgrace the honored name. But 
he was eaten up with the loneliness of exile. 
London could not assuage it nor could pros 
perity—and so far no woman had fully dis- 
tracted him from his longing to go home and 
stay there. He had to content himself with 
being decently patient while he waited for dead 
men’s shoes. 





HE wind this evening had carried him back 

inevitably to Hays Farm. As he trudged 
home under the dripping trees of the Green Park 
and through the lighted traffic in Knightsbridge, 
his mind and senses were filled only with the 
sounds and smells of October nights at home. 
He was taking a short cut through the Farrow 
Wood. He knew every step of the trackless 
way in the dark; his riding boots were caked in 
leaf-mold; twig after twig snapped he 
tramped. He could see—just see—the light 
in the study window away up the slope. Grisel- 
da, the old black cocker spaniel, was at his 
heels. But as he turned into his own street, 
the quiet of it brought reality back, and he had 
to shake himself impatiently as he fumbled for 
his key. So he had been dispirited as he 
climbed the stairs, and the scene in the opposite 
house on which he had spied, by making him 
forget himself completely, and by feeding the 
love of beauty that always lurked in his heart, 
had done him a large amount of good. He was 
smiling when he switched on the lights, smiling 
still as he lighted his cigarette. 

“Wonder who the devil they are!” he said to 
the empty room. And with another smile he 
sat down at his desk to write some letters. 

\bout two hours later he was ready to dine 
at his club. Picking up his letters, he went 
downstairs. There was a letter-box on the 
other side of the street, a little way to the left 
He crossed to it, noticing idly that there was 
a taxi outside the “house of the Rembrandt,” 
as he called it. He posted his letters and 

| turned to walk down the street again. As he 
did so, he saw a girl on the shallow steps of the 
i Rembrandt house. She wore a fur-trimmed 


as 


coat—she was drawing it more closely round 
her, as if the wind had taken her by surprise. 


She had a flat dressmaker’s box under her 
arm. Involuntarily Jimmy halted to watch 
her. She came down the steps still battling 


with the wind, and on the pavement the box 
slipped from under her arm and into the tor 
rents of the gutter. Jimmy sprang forward 
then, seized it, shook it as dry as he could— he 
had not given it time to soak much water 
and handed it back to the girl. She smiled at 
him. 

“Thank you very much,” she said. 

Jimmy fought with a temptation, and it 
conquered him. “I could not bear to think of 
the rain touching that lovely, cherry-colored 


thing,”’ he said. 
The girl’s eyes widened. Jimmy smiled 
disarmingly. 


“Do you do this sort of thing for a living— 
on the halls?” she asked. 

“Well, I’ve not had an engagement yet,” 
the young man admitted. 

The girl's astonishment made her indifferent 
to the wind. She simply stood by the taxi door 
and stared at Jimmy. 

“Do get in,” he coaxed her. 
blown away if you don’t.” 

“Tell me how you knew.” 

“T can’t deceive you. Get in.” 


“You'll be 


HE obeyed. He bent forward before closing 
the door. He could see her amused eyes 
dancing in the darkness. 

“You should draw your curtains at lighting- 
up time,” he said. “I live directly opposite 
you. 

“Ah! Then you saw Caroline and me?” 
nodded gravely. 

“You are Mr. Augustus Potts?” 

But Jimmy had to deny it. “I’m sorry,” he 
said, ‘that’s not my name. He’s on the first 
floor.” 

“Wait a minute then. 
“How do you do it?” 
“Excellent habit of reading nameplates.” 

Jimmy beamed at her. 

“We're a rather talented pair of Nosey 
Parkers,”’ he said, and he Closed the taxi door. 

“Good-night, Mr. Delahay,” he heard her 
say, as the taxi moved off. 

He stood bareheaded in the wind and stared 
after it. 

Caroline 

Caroline 
nameplates 

He turned and walked boldly up the steps. 
There were three brass plates; one of them had 
two names on it. 

“Miss Caroline 
Hilary Vardon.” 

And then he walked down again, not in the 
least ashamed of this little bit of detective 
work. 

For a day or two this amusing episode bright- 
ened the street for Jimmy, but as no more 
Rembrandts were framed in the window for 
him, and as he seemed destined never again to 
meet the girl Hilary, the brightness of the 
picture faded a little. 

Then one Saturday morning he encountered 
the two women. He was hurrying along his 
side of the street, and they were coming down 
their side toward him. There was no traflic to 
hide behind, and Jimmy looked straightly but 
anxiously at the girl. The smile she gave him 
was amused and friendly. He answered it with 
a more excited amusement and glanced, 
faintly anxious, at the older woman. From the 
light in her eyes he gathered that she had 
heard the story. 

‘Then we're acquent,”’ he thought with satis 
faction as he fumbled for his latchkey. 

He stood by his window for quite a while 
after lunch, but no one of any interest passed 
up or down the street, and nothing seemed to 
be happening on the first floor opposite. 
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“How sweet and noble she looked this morn 
ing!’ he said, his thoughts on Caroline, oddly 
enough ; 

And then he remembered that little twirl! of 


a dance. 


S! NDAY afternoon was wet and dreary. 
Jimmy, tired of dreaming over the fire of 
Hays Farm, wondered what he would do with 
himself While he was wondering, the tele 
phone bell rang. He knew the voice at the 
other end at once. 

“Mr. Delahay?” it said. 

Jimmy admitted as much. 

“My name is Vardon,” went on the voice. 

“] knew that,” said Jimmy. “I’ve picked 
up your nameplate trick.” 

“T wondered if perhaps you would,” said the 
voice. Then it laughed. ‘‘Look here. Caro 
line thinks our conduct, yours and mine, most 
reprehensible, and wonders if you'd come to 
tea? 

“Gladly, even if I’m stood in the corner.” 

“] admire your spirit. Come along then— 
the kettle’s just going to boil.” 

So Jimmy crossed the street for tea. 

The two women occupied the first and second 
floor of the house, which had been rather 
cleverly converted so that they had their own 
narrow, little hall-door. Jimmy rang their 
bell rather shyly. When Hilary opened the 
door, she seemed shy, too. It was as if they 
both felt that their slight adventure was getting 
out of hand. They made hesitating conversa- 
tion in the hall. It was a relief to stand in the 
lamplight of the long, paneled living-room and 
to bow gravely over Caroline’s cool hand. 
Somehow her voice and presence gave a sense of 
orthodoxy to things; this soothed Jimmy, who 
respected the proprieties. He sat down near 
the fire and gave himself up to tea drinking. 

The room delighted him. It was dim and 
unostentatious but full of tradition. Every 
thing in it was old, but living still and pur- 
poseful. There were no calculated effects such 
as most moderns can not resist. It was a room 
that had grown around some one who was con- 
tent, almost lazily content, to let the past 
adorn her life without interference from her. 
It was like a room in an old country house. 
Now, with the curtains drawn, it had the feel 
and smell of the English countryside. It was 
full of late, brave garden flowers. Jimmy drew 
a deep breath of their breath and felt sheltered 
at last at this new fireside as he had not felt 
sheltered since he and Maurice left Hays Farm 
for the war. He took his cup to Hilary to be 


filled again. 
[PURING the weeks that followed, Jimmy 
forgot much of the nostalgia and boredom 
that he had hitherto felt in London. Having 
found neighbors, he set about being thoroughly 
neighborly. Miss Trent and Miss Vardon—he 
was particular to style them thus to himself, for 
there was a dash of formality in Jimmy—ap- 
pealed to him in an especial and rather simple 
way. He felt happy with them from the be- 
ginning and talkative. When he stretched 
his hands out to their fire, warmth always crept 
into his spirit, too—a gentle, undisturbing 
warmth 
The second time he sat with them, he told 
them all about Hays Farm and the Weald and 
Maurice and Uncle James. He told them how 
he longed for his inheritance. Caroline, lean- 
ing back in her winged chair, listened dreamily, 


but Hilary, crouched on the floor, asked ques- 
tions. She seemed particularly interested in 
his descriptions of the house He wondered a 


itt) } ; f 
little at the specialized intelligence of her 
cunosity until Caroline, stretching out a hand 
to touch the girl’s bright hair, said warningly 
She ll floor you very soon. She knows more 
about this sort of thing than you do.” 
Jimmy looked a aque stion. 
‘This sprite is an architect, you see,” 
ne went on. 





Caro- 
“And showing signs of being a 
rilliant one, I’m afraid.” 


} 
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Hilary laughed. “Not a full-blown archi- 
tect yet,” she said. ‘Only an apprentice.” 

“You—you mean to go on with it?” asked 
Jimmy. 


“Rather!” said Hilary. And then her atten 
tion shot back to Hays Farm. “Your ancestor 
was either very lucky or very shrewd,” she 
said. ‘*We were building exceptionally well in 
England just about that decade.” 

“I think I’m luckier to be his de 
aid Jimmy. 

“You mean you can live in the 
house now, in it prime?” He nodded. 

“Building houses is better fun than living in 
them,” Hilary went on. 

“Not for me,” said Jimmy. 

“Isn't it funny,” said the girl, “I don’t care 
a hoot where I live myself, so long as I'm free to 
go on mapping out the absolutely right houses 
for the rest of mankind.” 

“Hilary’s a child of light,” said Caroline. 
“She has something to give to the world. That 
makes her seem odd. Unseltish people are odd.” 

She smiled into Hilary’s smiling eyes. 

“The superhumanity of genius,’ mused 
Jimmy. “Forgive me, Miss Vardon, for think 
ing that a queer load for your shoulders.” 

“Ah, but I’m human,” said Hilary. “Pinch 
me and see!” 

Jimmy did not pinch her; he thought that 
perhaps the curve of her red mouth could be 
taken as a reassuring sign of warm humanity. 


cendant,” 


because 


HE casual talk of the first few meetings re 

vealed haphazard facts to Jimmy about his 
new friends. He discovered, for instance, that 
Caroline was thirty-one—his own age—and 
nine years older than Hilary. She was country- 
bred, too, having spent her childhood not far 
from the Weald, just over the border—in fact, 
in West Sussex. She had been a great garden 
lover once, she admitted. Jimmy, breathing 


the air of her room, thought that that old love 
had life in it still. 

Caroline had money apparently, and few 
relations. She did not earn a livelihood. She 
had endowed an Open Air Créche in the East 
End and still gave much of her time to its 
organization. Also it seemed that she had 


drifted into being something of an authority on 
eighteenth-century furniture. Wrote about it 
for connoisseurs. She seemed, too, to have 
many friends, to be greatly beloved. 

All this gossip filtered through from Hilary. 
Caroline did not talk about herself. The two 
women had met abroad three years before. 
Their quick liking for each other had grown 
into flat-sharing, and thence to a friendship 
which was now probably the most precious 
thing that either of them possessed. 

The three soon took to going out together 
Hilary was a restless person with an intelli 
gent eye on many things besides her own pur 
suit. Theatres and concerts and ballets and 








picture exhibitions interested her; so did jazz | 


bands and coffee-stalls and dairy shows. They 
went to all sorts of places and had great fun. 
Hilary had always been stern with herself 
about her work and would arrange only for ex- 
peditions that did not threaten it overmuch. 
As the friendship with Jimmy deepened, how 
ever, Caroline noticed that the girl forgot or 
ignored one or two lectures on architecture 
about which, months before, she had expressed 
enthusiasm. Soon it became clear that work 
was going mare or less to the wall. The little 
study on the upper floor of the flat took on a 
pathetically tidy look. No one said anything 
One night Caroline pleaded weariness—sh¢ 
did look tired certainly—and sent Hilary and 
Jimmy off to their concert without her. Whil 
the music smoothed out his mind Jimn 
turned once to look at Hilary. Her pass 
ately intelligent face was grave now under the 
austerity of Bach. The man reflected wit! 
awe that she certainly was a bit of a genius. 
“Like my father,” he thought, ‘“‘and Maurice; 
the same feverish quality.” And her loveliness 





struck at his senses while he thought, and the 
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mixed emotion turned inexplicably to fear. But 
the quiet music poured into his ears and 
brought him a thought of Caroline. She 
ought to be here,” he thought. “She under 
stands Bach far better than either of us.” And 
then, 4 propos of nothing, he remembered the 
cherry-colored jacket and the shy twirl of a 
dance. 

\t supper afterward Hilary talked of 
Caroline. 

“One can’t help wondering why sh 


las 
never married,”’ Jimmy ventured. 

‘A lot of men have wondered that,” said 
Hilary. “But Caroline’s been born in the 
wrong century. She’s a child of nature, she 


says, and if she married would want to have 
babies all the time. And where’s the man 
nowadays who’ll stand for that?” Hilary was 
laughing. “Besides, she’s got a wise and noble 
face—a possession that’s always misunder 
stood.” 

“She’s terribly young, you know,’ said 
Jimmy in a soft voice, “terribly young inside 
and terribly shy about it.” 

Gri atitude and é apprec iation shone in Hilary's 
face. ‘Thi it’s perspicacious of you, Jimmy,” 
she said. “I thought that I was the only per 
son in the world who had tumbled on that 
truth.” 

“I’m afraid that you can’t pin any medals on 
me,”’ Jimmy answered. “I saw her once off her 
guard, you know.” 

Hilary’s eyes remembered. “Ah! The un 
drawn curtains!” 

“Yes; she danced suddenly before you, in a 
cherry-colored jacket. It touched me some 
how—it expressed hidden youth and childish- 
ness, hidden desires.” 

Hilary looked grave. “Is it possible that 
after all a man might understand her?” she 
asked the air 

And then she and Jimmy got up and danced 
together. The girl’s burning intelligence could 
be imprisoned sometimes by youth’s need of 
sheer enjoyment and exercise. She loved 
dancing, and Jimmy danced well. They en 
joyed themselves on that crowded cabaret 
floor. Her beauty and its nearness to him 
made the noise and stufliness bearable and 
eased the nostalgia in the heart of the man of 
Kent. And when they said good-night, 
Hilary’s eyes shone. 

In bed later Jimmy asked himself for the 
first time, and rather feverishly, if he were 
falling in love with Hilary. Seeing that his 
veins were still hot with the joy of dancing with 
her, it was odd that he should shy away from 
the question almost as his mind framed it 
He turned for refuge to thoughts of Hays 
Farm, and out of the darkness summoned up 
its stately paneled rooms, its yew-hedged 
gardens 

“Permanence and peace,” he said to himself, 
“and the work of one’s own land.” 

“But you'll want more than that,” his blood 
argued. ‘Youth and love and delight—what of 
them?” 

“Hilary wants to conquer the world,” he 





parried “I want to live in Hays Farm 
We're bot! right 

And his thoughts went back again to tl 
Farrow "Wood Permanence and peacc \ 
phrase from Bach crept into his dreaming and 
brought with it Caroline’s face 

“Permanence and peace,” said Jimmy; “she’s 
built on those two.” And he grew sleepy 


thinking of her. . 
“Youth and love and delight,’ prompted 


his blood again And in response to that 
Jimmy saw a woman in a cherry colored jacket 
twirling once on her toe \ shy mannequin 
laughing shyly. And thinking of that, he fell 
asleep 


I URING the next few days he did not 
Hilary. He learned on the telephone that 
she was suffering from an attack of hard wor k 
He had tea once with Caroline in the quict 
room that smelled like a ina She talked ol 
Hilary a little, and listened dreamily whe he 
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talked of Hays Farm. His uncle was very near 
death now, he had heard, and while trying to 
be decently mournful, Jimmy’s desire for home 
was turning to fever. 

As a matter of fact Hilary was not suffering 
from an attack of hard work. She was busy 
fighting something out with herself. For 
weeks now she had been going about her job 
quixotic: ally and temperamentally, adoring it 
by turns and by turns loathing and neglecting 
it. Such a state of affairs was new to her, and 
she despised but could not control it. She said 
Sieg about it to any one, but she knew that 
Caroline knew the lie of the land. It was no 
use trying to have secrets from Caroline. who 
never pried, but simply, without effort, under 


stood. One did not mind Caroline’s knowing 
things—in fact, it was rather a relief to feel 
that she knew. But Hilary had had to come 


to grips with herself at last. It was like this 
There was the job of being an architect, no 
light and casual affair as Hilary understood it 
but something that would absorb time and 
energy and devotion without mercy; 
thing that meant sudden and repeated journeys 
hither and thither about the globe; something 
utterly exacting. And there was on the other 
hand Jimmy, and this new and sweet desire to 


some 


be his wife. Jimmy appealed to Hilary; simple 
and charming and good to look at, with a real, 
if not startling, brain in his skull, and a true 


sense of what was important in life and what 
was not; free of the affectations of young men 
of the town. But his passion for the Weald and 
the roof of his fathers and uninterrupted 
country life was as rea] in him as was in her het 
love of architecture. If Jimmy had been a 
contented engineer in London, the thing would 
have been simple. But he was not. And he, 
like her, was a person of deep feeling, who 
would want to be a real part of his partner's 
life—who would want to share everything, to 
be always near, to understand and to be under 
stood. 

“And he’s right,” she said. “It’s the only 
way that’s possible. It comes to this,’ she 
went on, looking round her little study, ‘I’m 
either going to be an architect or Jimmy’s 
wife.” 

And then she went down to the drawing 
room and found Jimmy there, talking to 
Caroline. 

He wanted them both to dine with him, and 

Caroline had evidently accepted this invitation 
for Hilary and refused it for herself, pleading 
fatigue. Jimmy was still coaxing her to change 
her mind when Hilary entered the room. 

The girl’s eyes brightened when they rested 
onthe man. She had not seen him for nearly a 
week. But they darkened with trouble 
when they turned to Caroline, who was looking 
white and strained. 

“What is it?” Hilary 
fretting her lately?’ 

\nd her coaxing was added to 
But Caroline wanted to stay at home 
two had to go off together. 


aganu 


wondered. “What's 
Jimmy’s 
, and the 


HEY dined at a quiet place in Dover Street 
where it was possible to talk and take one’s 
ease. Hilary was puzzled at first to find Jimmy 
in a vague and weary mood. But as the talk 
trailed on, puzzling gave place to a sharper 
For all roads seemed tonight to lead 
back to Caroline, and Hilary, while the pain 
in her breast struck deeper every minute, re 
membered suddenly how often it had been like 
pe and how much they had always té ulked of 
Caroline. And then the dear woman’s face, 
With its new look of strain, flashed before her 
and she saw the whole thing in clear light. 


sensation. 


“It is perfect, ’ she was able to say to her 
self, “perfect. Those two—gardens and fields 
and an old, beloved house. Permanent, o1 
dered beauty. And babies and dogs id the 


hide len youth of ( ‘aroline set free in ae i ice at 
last. 

Hilary shut her eyes for a second to catch 
back the sh: arp tears. 

She let Jimmy do most of the talking then, 
and he seemed content that it should be so. 


Hilary fought with the thing that was hurting | 
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her, and kept a vague smile in her eyes for 
Jimmy’s talk. But at last she knew that 
she could not hold on much longer in public, 
and begged to be taken home. 

She left Jimmy on the doorstep and sped up 
at once to her study. 

“T must build houses,” she was saying to her- 
self as she switched on the light, ‘build houses, 
be an architect.” 

And she pulled out books and flung herself 
at her desk. But not 
anything. 

\n hour later there was a step on the thresh- 
old. Caroline came in and saw the bright head 
bowed on the desk, saw the young shoulders 
shaking. She came and laid her hand on them, 
and they grew steadier. 

“What is it?” she said 

Hilary moved and pressed Caroline’s hand 
against her wet cheek. 

“Nothing,”’ she answered shakily. ‘“Noth- 
ing. Trying to be an architect, that’s all.” 

“Ah!” Caroline bent down and kissed the 
bright hair She thought of the tormenting 
streak of genius that ran all through the girl’s 
beauty and spirit, and she could not think of 
anything to say 

Soon Hilary lifted her head and spoke in 
every-day tones: “I will go to Stockholm to- 
morrow, Caroline. There are things there 
which the firm wants me to look up—and I’ve 
delayed going for too long.” 


she could see to read 


Fis FE days later Jimmy came to tea. He had 
had to go home, he told Caroline, and had 
been very busy. Uncle James had gone rather 
suddenly, in the end, to join Aunt Alice in the 
churchyard in the valley. And Jimmy’s exile 
over at last. Caroline looked into his 
burning eyes and wondered what it felt like to 
be so excited, so happy. She told him then 
that Hilary was in Stockholm, but he did not 
seem to hear what she said. He was standing 
by the fire, and his eyes were fixed on her. 
“Caroline,” he said all of a sudden, “I used 
to think that to go home to live would be all 
I'd ever want. But I 


Was 


now I want more, much 

more. There’s no reason why I should get 
everything I want, is there?” 

Caroline’s answer was not to the point 


‘There's no reason why 7 should get every 
thing J want,” she said with a flickering smile 

“Dear,” said the man, “I want you, | love 
you. I can’t go home without you.” 

Caroline stood up to take his outstretched 
hands. But for a second her eyes went past 
him. They were far away, seeking Hilary, 
pleading with her. 

“Caroline! Answer me, please!” 

“I will go home with you,” said Caroline 
“T love you, Jimmy.” 

And in the light of her face Jimmy saw more 
clearly than ever her hidden youthfulness and 
the promise of delight she brought him 

“When the cherries are ripening at home,” he 
thought, “I'll tell her about the cherry-colored 
jacket and that silly twirl of a dance.” 


The Poison On Our Fruits 


(Continued from page 100) 


an overwhelming majority of the Senate had 
given their the date 
tioned 

Inasmuch as the House Committee has re 
pudiated this action of the Senate, and in view 
of the fact that the hearings are closed, the 
only means of preventing this Waterman 
amendment from becoming a part of the bill 
when it comes to conference is to strengthen 
the House of Representatives in its laudable 
purpose of preventing this vicious legislation 


assent on above nen- 


when the bill is sent to conference. To this 
end I have written Mr. Haugen, Chairman ot 
the Committee on Agriculture, who will doubt 
less be one of the House conferees, the fol 


lowing letter 
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“Dear Mr. HAUGEN 

| desire to call your attention to the actior 
of your Committee as found in the report of 
the Agricultural Surplus Bill, April 14, 192% 
committed to the Committee of the Whole on 
the state of the Union and ordered to be 
printed. 

“| refer to the action of the Committee in 
striking out of the Senate bill Union Calendar 


0. 401, S. 3555, passed by the Senate and re 
“ . . “hes . 
ported in the House of Representatives on 
\pril 13, 1928, and referred to the Committee 


on Agriculture. I refer particularly to page 30 
of the above document, beginning with line o 
and ending with line 25 on this same page 

‘This amendment, put into the Senate bill 
on the motion of Senator Waterman of Colo 
rado, specifically repeals the provisions of the 
Food and Drugs Act of June 30, 1906, as they 
applied to fruits of all descriptions. It is custom 
ary, to avoid the ravages of insects, to spray 
fruits with poisonous substances. 

“In this connection I should like to quote 
from Prof. A. J. Carlson, Professor of Physi 
ology in the University of Chicago, in his ad 
dress at Battle Creek last January on Race 
Betterment. He said: 

‘Formerly, lead poisoning was largely con 
fined to workers in lead industries. Now lead 
is blown into the air from the exhaust of nearly 
every automobile. Lead and arsenic are taken 
into our system with the apple and the pear. 
We may not inhale enough lead in our breath 
ing or consume enough lead and arsenic in our 
fruit to produce acute poisoning and tissue in 
jury, but who is there to say that this slow 
assimilation of metallic poisons brought about 
by modern industry is without danger and ulti 
mate injury? The only factor of safety that I 
can see in this situation is the phenomenon of 
tolerance; that is, the capacity of the living 
organism, if it is not seriously wrecked by the 
poisons, to so adjust the internal processes as 
to render the poisons less and less injurious. 
Tolerance means physiologic compromise, but 
such continued existence does not necessarily 
mean the higher life. Continued increase of 
population means increased growth of cities, 
increased industrial concentration, and in 
creased industrial poisoning, despite all mea 
sures to eliminate the latter.’ ”’ 


Quoting My Letter 

To quote further from my letter to Mr 
Haugen: 

“The Senate amendment specifically repeals 
the provisions of the food act and permits such 
a violent cumulative poison as arsenate of 
lead to go unchecked in interstate and foreign 
commerce and to become the daily food of mil 
lions of American citizens. 

“Under the present wording of the Food and 
Drugs Act, foods carrying added injurious sub 
stances as these are, of a poisonous or deleteri 
ous nature which may be injurious to health, 
are specifically excluded from interstate and 
foreign commerce. 

‘This provision of the Act, as applied to 
the fruits described, was repealed by the 
Senate amendment to which I have just re- 
ferred. 1 sincerely hope that the action of the 
House Committee in striking out the whole of 
the Senate Bill, and specitically this clause 
thereof, will be maintained by the conferees of 
the House when the bill comes to conference. 
Of course, I realize that in a conference bill a 
certain amount of give and take to harmonize 
the views 4, the two Houses is necessary, but 
I earnestly hope that the House Conferees will 
never give up their contention of preserving 
millions of our fellow citizens from a slow and 
certain poison, added to apples particularly 
during the period of their growth. 1 hope the 
conferees, on the part of the House, will never 
consent to the introduction of this amendment 
to the Senate bill. Wecan not trade in matters 
that strike at the health and vitality and lives 
of our people.’ : 

It is interesting to note the genesis of the 
Waterman Amendment. In the growing of 
pra tically all kinds of fruit, except those that 
Krow wild, it is found necessary to protect 





Remove 
cold cream 


this approved way 


the dainty, hygienic and 
economical method used 


by famous beauties 


ANY women who use generous quan- 
tities of fine cosmetics wonder why their 
skin does not show the effect they seek. 
Often it is because they do not remove cold 
cream thoroughly, hygienically. They will use 
a favorite bit of old linen which is soiled be- 
yond recognition and merely serves to rub the 
germs and dirt further into the skin. Or they'll 
use harsh towels, stiff from laundering. 
Kleenex ’Kerchiefs are tissue-fine sheets 
made expressly for the purpose of removing 
cold cream safely, gently, completely. Once 
used, they are discarded just like tissue paper. 
They absorb all dirt and surface oil. They re- 
move all impurities. And they are so economi- 
cal. A 25c box will last three weeks, used 
twice daily. 
Sign your name and address to the coupon 
and try out its advantages yourself. 
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KLEENEX 


LEENEX tissues, intro- 

duced as cold cream re- 
movers, have rapidly found a 
place in dozens of other ways, 
both in home and office. 


Colds cause damp 
handkerchiefs, with 
their attendant dis- 
comfort and danger 
of reinfection. 
Kleenex is both 
sanitary and sooth- 
ing. You discard it immediateiy 
after using. Germs have no ~uance 
to multiply, irritated skin *. relieved 
by the soft, feathery tissue. 


For Hayfever 

Many persons suffering from hay- 
fever have written us to recommend 
the use of Kleenex instead of hand- 
kerchiefs. Doctors suggest its use, 
not only for hayfever but for all 
diseases in which handkerchiefs play 
a dangerous part as infection car- 
riers and germ breeders. 


Many other uses 


In the medicine cabinet, Kleenex 
answers for bandage material; as a 
manicuring aid to save towels; 
apply medicines or ointments ex- 
ternally; to get foreign matter out 
of eyes; for shaving papers; for 
baby’s bath—to apply talc and dry 
the delicate folds of the skin. 
Write us for a sample package 
and try it in some of these ways in 


your own home. 





Kleenex Company, Lake-Michigan Bidg., 
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Siar send a sample of Kleenex to 
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Protect His Majesty! 


KING is he of your heart and 
home. And yet he's such a 
tiny tyrant, dependent upon 
you for protection 

Flies and mosquitoes and 
the huadreds of germ-carriers' 
With warm weather comes the 
need to ward them off And 
Kiddie-Koop's complete 
screening does it scientifically 
Kiddie-Koop insures freedom 
from all harm; then, too, it 
makes mother's work so ersy! 


er 
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helpful fact Ee 
about the glorious business of 


Address 


E. M. Trimble Mig. Company 4 p seirscrgiana 
157 Jay Street, Rochester, N.Y runsirone J 
Want Some Money? 


Here’s a wonderful way to get it 
Our beautifully illustrated box tells how. It tells all 


about our new methods of art decoration, art treatment and 
how anybody can learn without previous training or « xperience 
It contains page after page of handsome color illustrations of 


what youcan make and All supplies are sent by 
sell. You can make good FREE us with the instructions 
1 





money and this book is 

Our system is amazingly easy to 
learn and the profits are larger than 
in almost any other business You 
can produce beautiful finished art 
objects almost from the beginning. 
You don't have to know how to draw 


or have any experience . 

Begin making money now rs 
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LAURA G. COPENHAV 


$25 the first week 
men have taken up this work 
or their own amusement 
most delightful home work you can 
imagine. Write Now for your copy 
of this valuable book; it’s FREE 
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KAMOUS FEET 


how they're kept 
free from corns 


BETTY COMPTON’S Famous Feet 


“I do not choose to have a corn. 
And with Blue=jay at every drug 
store, that is a choice any one 
can make.” 

So writes the beautiful Betty 
Compton of the Broadway musi- 
cal comedy hit, “Funny Face.” 


There must be a reason why, for 28 
years, practically all the drug stores of 
America have carried Blue=jay. And 
there is! Time-tested and proven, it 
is the foremost of all corn removers. 
Because it is scientifically right. A 
velvety plaster to instantly relieve 
shoe-pressure and pain. A standard- 
ized disc to regulate the amount of 
medication and eliminate guesswork. 
And now the new Blue=jay, with a 
new-style white pad and an improved 
package—at no increase in price. At 
all drug stores. For calluses and bunions 
use Blue=jay Bunion and Callus Plasters. 
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The Poison On Our Fruits 


them against the ravages of insects. This 

particularly true of apples and other larg 
malic fruits. Grape growers also have to us 
insecticides to protect their grapes from injur 
Necessarily, insecticides have to be poisono 


to insects. It is not likely that any poisono 


substance applied to the outside of the fruit 
would penetrate the protective covering thereo 


and enter the fruit itself, but it is true that 
many localities, especially those restricted 
rainfall during the growing season, portions « 
the insecticide may remain upon the skins . 
the fruit 


The insecticides used differ both in kind and 
For instance, the protection against 


in degree. 
scale is applied in early spring, before th 
growth of the fruit begins 
used for this purpose is polysulphide of lim 
Neither of the ingredients of this insecticide 


in itself poisonous, but the combination of thx 


two is successful in preventing scale. If 
little of this should remain on the fruit, whi 
is not likely because not even the bud 


component parts, neither of which is poisonous 
This insecticide may also be used for other pui 


poses, and on small fruits after they are formed 
but even in this case the result above cited 


would eventually occur. 


Some Insecticides Are Poisonous 


Other insecticides are extremely poisonous 


and even if decomposed when taken into tl 


stomach at least one, and sometimes all of th: 


components, would prove to be an acti 
poison 
applied to apples and other similar fruits. 


is arsenate of lead. 


being of the type of cumulative poisons. 


cumulative poison is one which, when taken 
is not promptly eliminated 


into the system 
If continued quantities of lead are taken int 


the system, the time will come when it acts al 
most as violently as if it had all been given in 
Chronic lead poisoning is one of the 


one dose. 
most important of industrial diseases know 


The apple growers of the arid regions of the 
west were greatly disturbed by the activities 
of the enforcing officers of the Food and Drugs 
Act in restricting the transportation into inter 


state commerce of apples containing a consider 
able quantity of arsenate of lead. ° 
dangers incident to the consumption of thes 
poisons regulations were issued by the Depart 
ment of Agriculture requiring all such appk 
to be thoroughly washed and dried before the 

could enter interstate and foreign commer 


On the other hand, apples grown in those parts 
of the country in which there is an abundant 


rainfall were found to be almost free from th 


poisons, and in such localities washing before 


sending into commerce was not required. 


The apple growers of the arid regions thought 
hey 


this was a discrimination of an unjust « 
acter against their product, and made vigoro 


protests against this alleged discrimination 


lhe Senators and Members of Congress 


these regions were asked to visit the officials of 


the Department of Agriculture and securc 
amelioration of the conditions to which tl 
were subjected Many of the growers, bot! 
individuals and as organizations in the 
localities mentioned, appealed to me also 1 
interfere in their behalf 
pathy for these growers. The fruit industr 
especially in the production of malic fruits su 
as apples and pears, has so many difliculties t 
overcome, especially freezing 
after the trees are in bloom, that it hardly pa 
expenses even under favorable climatic ¢ 
ditions. When there are added to th 
natural difficulties the additional expens 
washing and drying their apples, pro 
peedily disappear 

lhe apple growers who complained so bit 
terly with regard to these restrictions ought t 
realize that one of the reasons the entor 


The insecticide 





ha 
started at the time of its application, it would 
undoubtedly be at once decomposed into its 


An insecticide of this kind is commonl 


Both the ingredients of 
this insecticide are violent poisons, and one of 
them, lead, has the unenviable distinction of 
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officers require certain apples to be carefully 
washed was because of prosecutions brought 
against American apples in the English courts 
for containing arsenic. 

The Department of Agriculture, therefore, in 
its attempts to diminish the quantity of arsen 
ate of lead to as near a vanishing point as pos 


sible, not only has protected the apple grower in | 


his foreign market, but also is endeavoring to 
protect the consumer from serious injury. 
\ll writers on industrial poisoning agree that 
the dangers from arsenic and lead are the most 
of all the diseases arising from this in 
dustrial source. These two poisonous matters 
aken into our stomachs or our lungs in any 
yppreciable extent become a serious menace to 
the health of our people. All persons inter 
ested in the public health should work together 
to establish all necessary regulations to reduce 
the danger to a minimum. It would not be 
wise to go further than this, because of the 
mpossibility of absolutely excluding all traces 


of lead and arsenic from our breathing and 
eating activities. 
Most of all, our legislators in Congress should 


be so educated with regard to the public health 
that they would never sacrifice that principl 
for any supposed industrial service. I venture 
y not a Senator who voted for this impair 

ment of our food law would have done so if he 
had realized that in this action he was threaten- 
ing the health of our people. 


PREFERENCE 
By Correll Poole 


| lr IS fine to fashion a garden, 
That the Christ therein might walk; 

But I’d rather brighten my cottage, 
That He might come in and talk. 


Ir IS good to build you a te mple, 
With the love of God your goal; 
Bul to win the smile of the Father, 

I would rather build a soul. 





A MOTH ER’S 
PRAYER, 


By Virginia Wuerfel 


LE . him dream a little, God— 
Dreaming makes the world go ’round; 

Bul let his dreams be those that make 
A city of a mound. 


LET him play a little, God— 
Playing tends to spice life’s span; 
But let his playing always find 
The boy in the man. 


Let him work a little, God— 
Work bestows a steady mind; 
But let him learn the joy of work 

And never know the grind. 


Ler him weep a little, God— 
Tolerance in tears is bred; 

But keep his sorrow free from shame, 
His tears in strength be shed. 


['HESE the gifts I pray Thee grant 
Fill with these the brimming cup 
But ground his life in love, dear Gor! 

Father, keep him looking upl 


| at Court, , my 
| ra 
| ip ee 
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Beauty Won Her Court Favor 


NELL GWYN’S PRETTY FACE MADE HER STAR 
OF THE STAGE—AND FAVORITE OF THE KING 


ELL GWYN was born 

off Drury Lane, London, 
about 1650. And there she 
might have lived and died 
unheard of, unremembered, 
save for. . Beauty. An orchid 
of the slums, she became 
street pedlar, orange girl, 
actress- -and finally, favorite 
of the King. 

Samuel Pepys—that de- 
lightful diarist—-never wea- 
ried of praising her. King 
Charles Il—a “witty and 
learned”’ monarch— com- 
pletely lost his heart to 
her, establishing her 
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MAY-DAY IN Drury LANI 
| Pepys writes of ‘many milemaids 


* gariands upon thew pais’, say 


saw pretty Nelly standing at herlodgines 


door, looking ‘a mighty pretty creature 


That “peaches and cream’ complexion 
which so delighted Sir Peter Lely 
when he painted her portrait—was one 
of Nell Gwyn’s greatest charms. Today, 
women know how to win such com- 
plexions for themselves. 

A clear, transparent skin--through 
which color glows alluringly, under 
which blood pulses healthfully, renew- 
ing waste al nourishing tissues— can 
be gained by the three simple steps of 
The Melba Technique. It is the perfect 
cleansing, nourishing, and “finishing” 
treatment—one that jovr face deserves. 
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THE MELBA TECHNIQUI 
The Easy Way to Skin Beauty 


First—Cleanse the Skin—with Melba Skin 
Cleanser. Spread it over the face, neck, 
throat, in generous measure. Over your 
elbows,too! It melts as soon as it comes 
in contact with your skin and flushes the 
pores of all impurities dust, powder, 
rouge. Remove it with soft tissue. 


Second — Nourish the Skin—use Melba Tis- 
sue Cream. Pat it into your skin. Beat 








“PRETTY 
(From the Painting by Sir Peter Lely) 
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NELLY—THE ORANGE GIRL” 
This portrait is one of the 
famous ‘‘Beauties’’ formerly at 
Windsor Castle, and now pre 
served at Hampton Court Palace. 


a rapid tattoo with light, firm fingers, 
lifting, lifting the muscles. Blood comes 
tumbling, tingling, dancing into your 
face; nourishing sunken tissues! 


Third—''Finish’’ the Skin—with Melba 
Vanishing Cream! You will exclaim as 
your finger dips into the jar— this Cream 
is so smooth, so white, so fluffy, so 
greaseless! It’s almost as cool as ice! 
It makes your face glad! Over it you 
need dust only the slightest film of 
Melba “Lov'me’”’ Face Powder, and you 
are exquisite! 


Use the coupon below to order the trial box, 


Send Today! 





Par/umerie @PrLea INC. 


237 Spring Street, New York City. 


New York Chicago Toronto Paris Los Angeles 

For 25¢ oeee “sl — * sr ssi ” poser 
The Melba Technique— the Way to Charm 

Name 

Street 

City diate 

In using advertisements see page 6 
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WHY NOT 
use these 


INSTITUTE IDEAS 


OOD HOUSEKEEPING IN- 

STITUTE, besides its articles 
in Good Housekeeping, has prepared 
the bulletins listed below to make 
home-making easier. A great many 
readers have found them to be in- 
expensive sources of really useful 
ideas for saving time, trouble and 
often money. With their recipes of 
good things to eat and improved 
ways of doing things, you will find 
them helpful almost every days Why 
not start your homemaking refer- 
ence library by selecting now those 
bulletins you need most, and add to 
them from time to time? You will be 
able to keep them quite handily in 
the special binder also offered below. 
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Artificial leather binder for 
bulletins you already have $1.00 


Check those you want. Send 

stamps, money order or check 

not cash) to Good House 

keeping Bulletin Service, 57th 

Street at Eighth Avenue, New 
York City 
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“Mine Own People” 


(Continued from page 67) 


with an outline of my speech in my hand-bag, 


thinking that if worse came to worst, | would 
have something tangible to fall back upon. 
Night after night, dressed in evening apparel 
I walked out on the platform with this large, 
black bag in my hand and hung it the 
back of the chair 1 have no doubt people 
wondered the why and the wherefore of the 
bag. Perhaps they thought I had collected my 
fee in advance from the silver they had paid at 
the door, and was carefully keeping it under 
my watchful eye. But as I went along I found 
my talk changing as often as I delivered it, and 
after a whil original outline 
altogether as almost unrecognizable, and with 
it the bag. One reason for the continual change 


over 


discarded the 


was because it made the speech more endurable 
to me It is hard enough to hear oneself talk 
night alter night in any case Another even 
more important reason for revision was becaust 
tests on successive audiences revealed which 


t received and those to which 
the auditors were least responsive. Though it is 
a painful confession, | must own that some of 
my own pet discussions evoked only the mildest 
interest and had to be eliminated altogether, 
while unmistakable response to others resulted 
in their development 

No phase of my lecture 
afforded me more interest 
than watching the 


topics were b 


experience has 
and at times dismay, 
reaction of audiences to 
that 


one 


Discussions 
response Irom 


identical stories or points. 
grauilying 
audience may be received stolidly by another, 
and jokes that bring forth an almost uproarious 
demonstration from one audience may excite 
a faint flicker of amusement in another. 
I spent the whole summer wondering whether 
the difference due to the varying back- 
grounds, sympathies, and interests of my 
a whether it was due to varying 
I am still wondering. 


elicit the most 


only 
was 


udiences, or 


methods of presentation 


A Matter of Governors 


The reason, however, was not hard to ex 
non hinstance. I was ina little 
in Massachusetts the day Governor I 


final announcement of his refusal to intervene 


licrmade 


in the Sacco-Vanzetti case That night, in my 
speech I touched upon the trials that come 
inevitably into the experience of every governor, 


and for illustration pointed to the trying situa 
tion in which their own Governor even then 
expressing my own sincere 
those of my 


Was placed and 
rs ll hearers, as 
tribute to the 

As I had antici 

evidences of appreciation 

It was not my custom to discuss local problems 

but those 

Indeed, I had been warned that 

should cross over the border into New 


as well as 
diy, I proceeded to pay 
courage of their 


pated, there 





C,overnor 
were 


wr local officials sual cit 


were un 


cumstances 





when I 
York I would be in a particular territory that 
had wi 1 tierce battle against Governor Al 





Qrnitl 


at the people there might even 
because I belonged t 


look askance at m«e tine 


same polit cal party 
In the 


received sO 


next town, the following day, I was 
graciously and my speech that 
ght met with such gratifyin that 

t that particular place where I 
ribulations that come into the 
state executive “such as are 
mour and challenge ) 
my heart warmed to the 
again I pointed to their “own 
ourageous Governor,” as the 








yy responst 








7 
allones 





embodiment of 
to do his duty re 
gardless of the price to be paid in estrange 
and then ended the 
discussion by saying that as one who had filled 
a similar position, I thought of him with sym 
pathy and understanding. To my surprise 
there was no indication, either visible or au 
dible, of interest in the subject I wondered 
how that assemblage could fail to express ap 
proval of his courage, whatever might be their 
opinion concerning the merits of his decision, 


strength, one with character 


ments and antagonisms, 





but I promptly dismissed the matter from my 
mind. The following day, while motoring to 
my next engagement, a question suddenly 
occurred to me, and I asked my driver, 

“Clarence, that town we were in last night 
was in Massachusetts, wasn’t it?” 

“Oh, no,” he replied. “That was in Nx 
York . 

Often it seems that the listeners have almost 
as much to do with the success of a speech 
the lecturer. How they can stimulate and in 
spire one by a receptive sympathetic attitud 
Or if that attitude is stolid and unsympatheti: 
how they can suppress spontaneity and t 
flow of ideas! 

Sometimes, after a when sor 
bright person with with inter 
comes up with warm expressions of approval, | 
find myself impulsively saying 

“You helped I watched 
through the meeting.” 

So often it has been true that the expression 
of certain faces and other indications of inter 
est buoyed me and helped me to do my best 
I think, too, that I can quickly sense an indif 
ferent or protesting mind in the audience, and 
I seem to have an irresistible desire to address 
my speech directly to that person in an effort 
to induce a change of countenance. 

I tind myself particularly susceptible to ¢« 
dences of children’s interest in my meetings. I 
shall never forget the Chautauqua children, as 
they sat wriggling row on row just beneath the 
platform. Ofttimes they were the despair of 
the superintendent. Always they were given 
an opportunity to leave after the musical con 


meeting, 


face alive 


your face a 


cert that preceded the lecture, and sometimes 


they 
stayed, and I was greatly flattered 

fell more pleasantly upon my ears 
simple remark of some child who, 
meeting, would come up to shake my 


were urged to do so; but usually thes 
than the 


hand and 
say 

“I liked your lecture. 
again next year.” 

I knew that such a compliment was sincet 
pleasant to think that I had not 
talked altogether above their heads. Indeed 
am not sure that I could. We are prone to under 
estimate children’s capacity for understandit 


I hope you will com 


and it was 


True Hospitality 
Despite the warning of political prejud 
in upstate New York, I found no more cor 
genial companionships, and certainly no greater 
and consideration shown me an) 
than in that locality. Upon a visit t 
towns of that 


section I met a sin 
lovely woman, whost stands out 
as among the most beautiful I have 
years. It had been arranged before my arriva 
that I should be a lest in her 
still see her, as I walked up the path and foun 
her standing at the door of her stately home t 
give me welcome, and a forlorn-looking person 
she must have thought her approaching gu 
It was one of those days when a series of 


kindness 
where, 
one ot the 
gularly fact 


secl 





home I ul 


usual and untoward events had left me limp 
She sensed the situation immediately, and as I 
looked up into those lovely brown eyes and felt 


the calm of her demeanor, my own self-control 
was disarmed, and sinking into a seat besid 
her, I confessed weariness unutterable and d 


t ina manner altogether unworthy the dignity 

Had i 
and less sensitive to the situation, I should have 
been more restrained, or if ever I had rem 
bered the suggestion of unfriendly territory, 
that warning would have been enough to pr 
serve my \s it was, the repose | 
found in that home, and the ministrations ol 
my hostess and her household so restored my 
strength, that I went on the platform that 
night quite myself again, forgetful of the morn 
ing’s weariness, and after the meeting, con 
tented and relaxed, enjoyed delightful con 
versation long into the night with the interest 
ing group around the family hearthstone. 


yoman governor she been less | 


stoicism 


No words 


after the 
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“Mine Own People” 


Let not any person of circumscribed con- 
tacts imagine that some one locality has a 
monopoly on superior people. Vivid and fasci- 
nating personalities may be found anywhere, 
even in the most obscure places and in all walks 
of life, and how interesting it is that there are 
no two alike! I set myself up as one well quali 
fied to testify to the fine qualities of the people 
of the Eastern coast, having without ‘malice 
aforethought” tested them to the last degree. 

For one who for years has boasted uninter 
rupted health, it seemed the irony of fate that 
a series of unimportant, but tantalizing 
physical maladies should have made their at 
tack at so inconvenient a time. A cold, the 
first in years, developed on the opening day of 
my tour in Pennsylvania, and persisted until I 
realized that my voice, my one essential asset, 
wis in peril. Fortunately my schedule led me 
straight to the homes of some wonderful friends 
in the beautiful Wyoming Valley of Pennsyl 
vania—friends who had become endeared 
me when on a previous trip I had visited in 
their home. Their resourcefulness matched 
their kindness, and long into the night after 
my meeting they ministered to my needs with 
utter disregard of any tax upon themselves, 
and next day sped me on my way improved. 

The mention of hotels awakens vivid mem- 
ories —some glad, some sad. The small-town 
hostelry, it seems, averages about the same as 
to quality the country over, east and west 
Happy is that traveler who can adjust himself 
to conditions as they are in temporary abodes 
along the way. Many an otherwise delightful 
trip has been marred by petulant concern over 
small inconveniences and discomforts that are 
really of only minor and passing importance. 
I must confess, though, that it tests the forti- 
tude of the most philosophical to gaze upon a 
bed, the surface of which presents the ap- 
pearance of a roller-coaster, and with pillows 
so large and tight that they give promise of 
neck-ache or ear-ache before morning. And 
none can discount the sense of content and 
well-being that enfolds a weary wayfarer like 
a cloak _— upon entering a pleasant up-to 
date hotel, there are found attractive appoint 
ments, ond service, and all those modern 
conveniences that insure comfort and repose 
Many such are to be found in the small cities of 
the eastern coast. 


I Found Friends Everywhere 

HI very name Berwick, for instance, will 

long remind me of the little city in Pennsyl 
vania where I found hospitality in a comfort 
able, modern hotel that was typical of many 
that sheltered me in other states. I shall not 
forget the attractive rooms, made bright with 
tlowers, that had been reserved for my com 
panion and me, with every facility for comfort 
placed at our disposal through the courtesy of 
the Berwick Rotary Club, that had taken 
notice of our approach and with gracious con 
sideration had prepared a welcome and enter 
tainment for us. I want to say in passing that 
I can not join with those who disparage the 
usefulness of the Rotary and kindred clubs. 
00 often they have welcomed me, a stranger, 
and sped me on my way with good cheer and 
with the conviction that they promote a spirit 
t goodwill and helpfulness. 

When my twin babies were about two years 


id, I took them to Tennessee to visit various 
branches of my own and their father’s families 
When we started out, they were so shy that the 


inces of strangers brought forth screams of 

wr, but when we returned two months later, 

| could hardly get them through the great 
tation at St. Louis where we tarried between 
rhey wanted to stop and shake hands 
every one they passed, as they called out 
Howdy do!” They had come to think the 
vhole world kin. I came back from the Chau 
‘uqua tour with much that same impulse to 
spond to every friendly glance with an ex 

1 hand. Whatever feelings of strange 
ness or loneliness I may have had, as I started 


vil 


out, were soon dispelled by new friends I made 
and old ones, too, met in most unexpected places. 

The world is not so large, after all! How 
platitudinous a saying, but how true! Arriving 
in a small Massachusetts town, I at once walked 
down the street on a small errand that led me 
to a newspaper oflice. Whom should I find 
there in the seat of the editor but a Wyoming 
man who had been one of my warm supporters! 

As I approached the little city of Foxborough, 
Massachusetts, a town on my itinerary, a 
telegram from Mrs. Bruce Barton extended a 
gracious invitation to join her family group, 
which, she mentioned, included her husband’s 
brother, my friend, Mr. Charles W. Barton, of 
Sheridan, Wyoming, publisher of one of the 
leading dailies in our state. It suggested a 
prospect most delightful When I arrived, I 
found a whole colony of Bartons situated in a 
charming environment. The senior Mr. Bar 
ton, father of the family, had long years before 
I learned, founded a summer home on thi 
beautiful property at the edge of the town 
which consists of many acres of wooded hills 
and vales and embraces two clear, shimmering 
lakes that nestle like jewels among thick pines. 
As each son and daughter has grown to man 
hood or womanhood, a separate home has been 
established, all within a stone’s-throw of on 
another. And now, summer after summer, all 
the families come for a season of rest and recre¢ 
ation and companionship with one another 

\s, upon my arrival, I took the outstretched 
hand of my host, Mr. Bruce Barton, I an 
nounced at once my intention to keep very 
quiet and comport myself most guardedly in 
the presence of one so clever and distinguished, 
for fear of unflattering discoveries he might 
make. Restraint in that presence-—it was in 
deed a jest, so foreign was any such thing to the 
spirit of that home! So stimulating and chal 
lenging was the conversation and yet so spon 
taneous, it was delightful! I concluded that 
the wide appeal of Mr. Barton’s writings may 
be ascribed to his deep and sympathetic un 
derstanding of the hearts and problems of 
ordinary men and women; in other words, his 
understanding of life as it is lived, with full 
allowance for the frailties and limitations of 
human-kind. I said goodby to these hospitable 
and interesting friends as reluctantly as though 
I were parting from the acquaintances of a 
lifetime. 

This was in New England, mind you, that 
re gion where excessive reserve andcoldne ss have 
been proclaimed by some as essential traits. 
What creatures of prejudice we are. and how 
we love to cherish our prejudices! Now, in 
the light of disillusionment, I tind it somewhat 
painful to confess that | grew up with the idea 
that the milk of human kindness did not come 
quite so naturally to the people of that north 
eastern corner of our country as to those of 
other climes. and from pure provincial igno 
rance entertained that notion longer than now 
I like to own. When I think of the manifold 
and varied expressions of kindness that I have 
received from the wonderful people of New 
England, I feel that I owe them reparation, 
and from now on can be counted upon to 
challenge and refute any charge of coldness I 
shall ever hear against them. 


And Met a Good Samaritan 

I" ANYBODY should ask me where could be 

found the traditional village doctor, the old 
type of general practitioner, now fast giving 
way to the specialist, I should say go to Jewett 
City, Connecticut, and ask for Dr. George 
Jennings. You will find in this elderly physician 
one combining skill and long experience with 
those lofty qualities of character and devotion 
to his calling that mark him as the ideal you 
have known in life and story. I was spending 
the day and night at Norwich—or thought I was 
to spend the night there, when I started by 
motor to Jewett City, about fifteen miles 
away, to fill my evening engagement. On the 


way lL was seized with a sudden and violent ill- 
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LOOK for the quality mark that 
identifies the genuine Presto Rings. 
Presto Rings are extra thick, extra 
tough and are compounded of fine 
rubber stocks that resist ageing, and 
withstand steam and boiling. Ask 
for Presto Rings by name! To guard 
against all danger of equipment 
failures, use Presto Jars and Presto 
Aluminum Caps with Presto Rings 
in all of your canning. 


— for cold faek. water bath, steam pressure 
and hot pack canning 
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Clerk earned $800 evenings. Esther McCall, Ark., 
earned $59 first day; Mary Kline, Pa. , earned $64 
in four days; W. C. Allen, Ohio, earned $1000 in 
spare time showing our Personal Greeting Cards. 
No Selling Experience N 
Think of your many friends and neighbors that sent Christ- 
mas Cards last year. They would rather order from you 
this year than from astranger. Now isthe time to start. 
Weekly paychecks. Bonus checks every month, 
No money required. We furnish everything. 
$10 Outfit FREE For limited time only. 
Write quick! Start at 
once turning your spare hours into dollars. 
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ness, and when I reached my destination, after 
first aid had been rendered by the good Samari 
tans in whose home I had taken temporary 
refuge, this good doctor quickly came to my 
assistance. He took me to his home, where he 
and his kind wife supplied me with every com 
fort possible. A nurse was summoned, and 
with her skilful aid, he worked and kept vigil 
all through the long hours of the night, refusing 
to go to his bed. 

It seemed almost a miracle, the speedy and 
cure that was effected through the 
combined efforts of the doctor and his nurs« 

nd, when next day, upon bidding him farewell 
| inquired the amount of my indebtedness, no 
indebtedness would he acknowledge, and sent 
me on my way restored and ready for my 
peech that night. In the very extremity of 
my need I had placed my final test upon the 


( ymple le 


cuality of New England kindness and found 
t not wanting. 
I count myself fortunate that my Chau 


tauqua itinerary permitted a brief visit with 
my good friends, the former Governor and Mrs. 
Franklin S. Billings, of Vermont, in their own 
native environment in Woodstock, Vermont. 
Chey were the only friends, so far as I knew, 
that I had in that state, and with eagerness | 
welcomed their appearance at Orleans, a town 
twenty or thirty miles distant from Wood 
stock, where they had come to attend my meet 
ing and take me home with them for the night 
\fter a late drive following the meeting, we 
drew up before a stately home, where we wert 
welcomed at the door by an attractive young 
woman who was introduced to me as the Gov 


ernor’s married daughter—and an arresting 
picture she made—the charm of her fair face 
set off by rich auburn hair, distinctively ar 


ranged and exactly matching her eyes. A cup 
of hot chocolate before the glowing coals lent 
grateful warmth, for the temperature hovered 
about forty that August night. Ensconcing 
ourselves cozily about the cheerful fireside we 
plunged into eager conversation, and for a 
while, if we could, would have stopped the 
flight of time. 

Morning light revealed the full beauty of the 


home that had sheltered the Governor from the. 


day of his birth, and his parents and grand 
parents before him for one hundred and fifty 
years. Adorned with classic examples of old 
furniture, old silver, and portraits, there clings 
about it an atmosphere of indefinable charm. 
Vermont was the one New England stat« 
that I had never visited before, but it was just 
as I had pictured it, impressive and picturesque 
in the splendor of its mountain scenery, and 
yet so verdant. Perhaps I just imagined it 
but it really seemed that the mountains were a 
little greener in Vermont than in the other 
states—green like the [Emerald Isle. 


The Governor of New Hampshire 

N THE outskirts of Concord, New Hamp- 

shire, there stands on a knoll a handsome 
white house, built on straightforward, simple 
lines, Colonial in type. It is not conspicuous 
particularly for splendor, but it looks like a 
real home, the kind that promises substantial 
comforts within, and satisfying joys. It is 
surrounded by extensive grounds where happy 
children run about at play. There are 
there, too, dogs large and dogs small, also cats 
and ponies. There are stables sheltering horses 
of finest racing stock, and though I did not see 
the cows, I know that they were somewhere in 
the background. 

You stand on that porch and look across a 
formal rose garden and lawn to miles of meadow 
in the distance, and then beyond to a range of 
tree-clad mountains silhouetted against the 
sky. <A lovely view it is. Here is a dwelling 
place that can not fail to appeal to the most 
casual passerby. It takes more, though, than 
a house, grounds, and view to make a hom« 
Step over the portals, and you will find th« 
essence of that one in the fine natures of t jose 
who dwell there. Even the inanimate objects 
of each nook and corner seemed to bespeal 
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their individualities. 
abide beneath this roof, and children with a 
real heritage that includes more than mere 
silver and gold. 

One element of true greatness in the char 
acter of Governor Winant is the absolute 
modesty with which he bears his exceptional 
record of achievement. Nothing in his bearing 
or conversation reveals that he is even con 
scious of any such record. He is not the showy 
type. Quite the contrary! There is in his de 
meanor a certain diflidence suggesting the shy 
ness of a schoolboy. He is not a fluent talker 
He makes no pretense to gifts of oratory, nor do 
his friends for him, but no person can look into 
his fine eyes, and listen to his carefully and 
deliberately chosen words in conversation or 
on the platform, without understanding the 
calibre of the brain behind them. 

The history of Governor Winant’s career 
reads like a story-book—a romantic one, too 
\ graduate of Princeton, he entered the World 
War as a private in the aviation service. A 
series of promotions finally culminated in his 
designation as commanding officer of the Eighth 
\ero Squadron, Like many another American 
patriot, he came back with an enviable record, 
but without definite plans to lend him anchor 
age. 

lor one year he served as Assistant Head 
Master of St. Paul’s School for Boys at Con 
cord. Then the lure of business won him, and 
in an incredibly short time he had, chietly 
through judicious investments, achieved for 
himself a competence and place of distinction 
in the business world. In addition to all this 
good fortune, he claimed for himself a bride, 
the daughter of an illustrious family in New 
Jersey, and was elected Governor of New 
Hampshire. All by the time he was thirty 
live 

My own private opinion is that the great 
est achievement of his life thus far was winning 
the favor of a young woman so altogether 
lovely as Mrs. Winant. 

I think the Governor agrees with me, because 
once he said in a public address: 

“Just below my home on the Millville road 
there lies a beautiful meadow, and across the 
meadow you can see the Bow Hills, and in my 
home you can hear the laughter of children 
and the joy and peace that rest there are born 
of an unselfish woman's love. To the tiny 
valley I owe the sense of space, and to the 
rolling hills a sense of time, and to the woman a 
happiness that neither space nor time can ever 
edace.”’ 

After all there is nothing in all creation so 
interesting as people. If the indulgence of 
the Editor and the readers of this magazine 
would permit, [| could fill all its pages, and 
more, telling of fascinating personalities that 
crossed my pathway on this trip, and of beauti 
ful homes into which I was invited. 


But Home Is Always Best 

ALT IGETHER it was a glorious trip, if a 
. strenuous one, and an enriching experience 
Phe country was charming everywhere. In each 
place that I visited, I was assured by loyal and 
ardent residents that that section had been 
proclaimed by some far-famed visitor, who was 
mentioned, the most beautiful that he or she 
had ever rested eyes upon, and at such a sug 
gestion my own breast would swell with pride 
as I would start to say: 

“Oh, but you should just see the scenery of 
Wyoming! Have you ever been in the Jackson 
Hole country? Have you ever beheld the 
Peton Mountains, said to be the most majestic 
In the world?” 


could not have told to save my life just 
who said it, but, like all the others, I was fully 
convinced that what was said of my state was 
true 7 


Leg . : 

rhis love of place was bred in us, I sup 
pose, to make us contented, just as love of 
children insures care for them. I came back 


think I had journeyed through about 
beautiful and interesting a region as can | 


found in our whole vast country—save only 


one, Wyoming. 
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Could you use $1,000? 


Think of it! $1,000, added to your bank account as a result of writing 
your own frank opinion of dishwashing. Think of how many wonder- 
ful ways you have to use this money! A trip to Europe—to the Grand 
Canyon—a new car—part payment on a new home! Write now, while 
you think. about it. Make up your mind to be one of the winners— 


201 CASH PRIZES IN 


DARLO’S 
$3,000.00 


Prize Contest 
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An adult division A high school pupil division 

A straight-from-the-shoulder offer . . . no tricks . . . no stunts . . . no sending 

the labels from containers—nothing to buy in order to enter. Just a brief 

letter and you have the chance to win $1,000.00, $500.00, $100.00, a ten 

dollar bill or perhaps one of the hundred five dollar bills offered. 


This $3,000.00 IS OFFERED FOR honest expressions of OPINION ON the 
plain everyday subject of dishwashing—and what can’t you say about dish- 
washing! Here is an opportunity to speak your mind and be paid for it too. 
Mothers, fathers, boys and girls have private opinions on that subject that 
would fill several books . . . but the contest rule is 300 to 500 words only with 
no fuss and feathers—just plain statements. 

Write us those private opinions, those burning thoughts you have on this 
subject. Why you dislike dishwashing... whether you think a husband should 
regularly help his wife “‘do the dishes”. .. whether you think there should be a 
more modern substitute for the dish mop, the dish cloth, and the old-fashion- 
ed dishpan that scientists say are unsanitary and shoula be banished—what 
would you require in a good practical and sanitary dishwasher that would be 
a welcome substitute. Don’t hold anything back ... give us the simple un- 
varnished truth . . . and get busy right now on your letter. Write it while you 
feel ali stirred up about the monotonous drudgery of dishwashing. Get your 
letter in right away. It may win $1000.00. 


No strings to this contest for $3,000.00 
Here are the simple rules of it 


This contest is open to men, women and or letter “P”’ to designate if the author is 
} children everywhere n U. S. or any adule or pupil. The manuscript will be 
other country. judged and identified by number only, 
Answers should not be long . . . 500 co but all manuscripts must bear the name 
2 500 words. They will be judged on their and address of the author 
value, not on their source or theit length 5 All papers submitted thereupon become 
Answers must be typed or clearly writter the property of the Morgan Home 
3 in ink on one side only of full letter size Products, Inc., Root Building, Buffalo, 
paper and mailed to Educational De New York, and may be printed, published 
partment, Morgan Home Products. Inc or otherwise used at their discretion. No 
Root Building, Buffalo, New York papers will be returned and none will be 


exchanged 
4 Every sheet submitted must bear the full 


name and address of the author on the Contestants agree to accept the decisions 
ssourtat hand corner with the letter A” 6 of the judges as final 
THE PRIZES WILL BE AWARDED IN THIS WAY 
Adul: Division High-School Pur Division 
open to boys and girl 








Ist prize $1,000.00 $100.00 

2nd prize 500.00 50.00 

3rd prize 100.00 25.00 

50—4th prizes 10.00 f 10.00 

100—5th prizes 5.00 25-—5th prizes of 1.00 

HERE ARE THE MEN AND WOMEN WHO WILL AWARD THE $3,000.00 

Dr. Hugh Cummings, Director U.S. Public Health Service—Chairman of } Miss Karherine 
A. Fisher Yirector Good Housekeeping Institute; Dr. Jean Broadhurst —Protessor of Bacter 
ology, Columbia University; Miss Alice L. Edwards, Executive Director American Home 
Economics Association; Dr. Valeria H. Parker—Pres. Natl. Council of Women of U. S. Inc 
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an oil range like this! 


New! Snow-white por- 

celain enamel! 
One of 24 splendid new 
models, Perfection’s offer- 
ing for 1928. It has a new 
design ... New burner ar- 
rangement . . . Swift-cooking 
Perfection burners ... Accu- 
rate heat indicator, and built-in 
enamel-lined “‘live heat’’ oven. 


PERFECTION 


Oil Burning R. anges 


radiant! 


La France — used with soap 
—makes white clothes radi- 
antly white .... keeps colors 
radiantly bright. Cleans 
without rubbing—saves 
wear and tear on clothes. 
Blues while it cleans. 
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Never before ... 


See these 24 new models at 
your dealer’s. All mark a big 
advance in oil stove manu- 
facture, with light colors, new 


conveniences and new Per- i/ 
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to $154.00. Easy terms on 

any of them. 
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To Order 
Just send 
check or 
money or- 
der to Good 
Housekeep- 
ing Shop- 
ping Ser- 
vice, 57th 
St. at 8th 
Ave., N. Y. 
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We Will Buy 


Accessories For You 


To Order 
A check or 
money or- 
der to Good 
Housekeep- 
ing Shop- 
ping Ser- 
vice, 57th 
St. at 8th 
Ave., N. Y. 
for any of 
these. See 
page 210 
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Plaited organdy petals and velvet leaves mak 
the charming shoulder flower below, in any paste 
shade you wish, for 50c. With it are shown a 
silver metal vanity case with cut-out initial set 
with rhinestones, $1.50, and a 60-inch double 
strand of pearls closing with a carved jade or 
carnelian or lapis clasp, for 
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Underweight In Children 
Is A Danger Signal! 


Why Thompson’s Malted Milk Helps ’ 
to Normal Weight 


UR weight is a most vital health 

factor. But probably at no time is 
it quite so vital as it is during the grow- 
ing vears of childhood. The most costly 
handicap your child can have is faulty 
food habits. Health depends upon 
weight. Weight depends upon food. And 
food—the most important single food 
for a child—is the trinity of ‘three 
glasses of milk a day.” 

Thousands of teachers are recom- 
mending Thompson's Chocolate Malted 
Milk forChiidren. Why ? Because it offers 
such a wonderful solution to the age-old 
problem—the problem of the child who 
‘won't touch milk?’ 

All children love Thompson’s Choco- 
late Malted Milk They make it them- 
selves at home. A pound package of 
Thompson's, a bottle of milk and the 
littke Thompson shaker, means loads of 
fun for them. But it means much more 
to their weight and health because it 
means three or more glasses of milkaday. 


Children gain 2!» to 4 pounds 


It is interesting to watch the changes 
Thompson's brings about in children. 








Then 
comes a more active interest in play 
Even school marks become better. Of 
course, they gain needed weight. Any- 
where from 21% to 4 pounds per month. 


First their appetites improve. 


Children get out of Thompson’s nearly 
double the food value they would get 
out of plain milk. Also large quantities 
of organic calcium and phosphorus— 
essential teeth and bone and muscle 
building material. 


More digestible, more nourishing 
than plain milk 
Thompson’s decreases the size of the 
curd in plain milk—makes it far easier 
to digest. Because it is rich in vita- 
mines, it can be properly used to put 


on or take off weight. 
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Here, Madam 


are Two Amazing 
Tron Values 













The New Hotpoint 
Super-Automatic 


$Q80 









You set the throttle for 


ANY 


heat you want 























HE marvelous New Hotpoint 

SUPER-AUTOMATIC Iron gives 
you convenience, speed and economy 
you never dreamed possible. 

















No scorching! You don’t have to be I 


constantly on guard while ironing, for 








fear this iron will get too hot. It keeps 
at ANY heat you set. 


No pulling the plug! You never need R E D U C E D P R I C E 


stop to pull the plug while ironing, yet 
it uses Current only part of the time. 


No waiting! When doing damp, heavy pieces, 
you can keep right on ironing, when, on the 
same pieces, another iron might get too cool 
wasting your time while you waited for it 
to catch up. 
No worry! If you are interrupted to attend to 
the children, or by the door bell or telephone, 
on your return the Hotpoint SUPER-AUTO 
MATIC will be at exactly the same heat as 
when you left it. An iron that never gets be- 
yond ironing heat is safe and worry-proof. 


Saves money and time! Actual ironing tests 
prove that the Hotpoint SUPER-AUTOMATIC 
reduces the amount of electricity used for an ironing: 
and that you can finish your troning in less time. 
CALROD Element! This iron also has the 
marvelous, practically indestructible CALROD 
electric heating element, cast inside solid iron— 
an exclusive Hotpoint feature. 


EDISON ELECTRIC 


5600 West Taylor Street, 
Chicago, Ill 


A GENERAL ELECTRIC 


on the famous 


Hotpoint Model “R” 
was $5.00 
Now Only $395 


Millions of women paid $5.00 to $8.25 for 
this same Model “R” Hotpoint. The tre- 
mendous volume has enabled us to lower 
our costs with no change in quality. 
; *« * 

For whatever price you want to pay there 
is a Hotpoint Quality lron; from the SUPER- 
AUTOMATIC at $8.80, and the SUPER-Iron 
with its exclusive, practically indestructible 
CALROD element at $6.00, to the famous 
Model “R” at $3.95. If the iron you buy 


bears the name Hotpoint, we stand back of 


it. See the full line at your electric company 
or dealer's store. 
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APPLIANCE CO., Inc. 


Factories: Chicago, IIl., 
and Ontario, Calif 


ORGANIZATION 


World's Largest Manufacturer of Household Electric Heating Appliances and Electric Ranges 
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Boy In the Brook 


(Continued from page 57 


They raked the hay into heaps, and ther 
Granpa came along with the horses and 
wagon, and Jim and Rob threw the hay up 
to him while he stood there stacking it with 
his long pitchfork. They had to make a lot of 
trips between the meadow and the haybarn. 

Roger was down there, too. It was very hot, 
and Rob had let him take off his shirt and play 
about on the hay with just his khaki knickers 
on, barefoot. 

They worked all down the sloping field, be 
ginning at the top. Now there was only on 
more load to go up; Rob and Jim were raking 
together the last scattered heaps of hay, in the 
corner down near the brook. 

Roger had left them. He waded up the brook 
a little way in the shallows between the alder 
bushes, and crossed to the other side. Ther« 
was a little thicket of black raspberries ther« 
just beginning to get ripe. 

\s he moved from bush to bush, looking for 
the dull black berries that always fell, if they 
were ripe, just as one touched them, he could 
still hear Jim whistling, the jolting creak of th« 
wagon as it moved and halted, his ‘grand 
father’s voice calling to the horses. The last 
load was nearly ready. 

rhe thicket was like a forest that came just 
up to his shoulders. There were little paths in 
it winding here and there between the bushes 
Some of the paths went nowhere, only ending 
in a tangle of briars, but some led into other 
paths, and these again turned and twisted; 
it was like walking in a maze. Roger tried 
them all. 

rhe last that he tried came out unexpectedly 
into an open space of grass. As he edged 
through, moving sidewise so the briars would 
not scratch him, something sprang up right 
from under his feet and began leaping across 
the grass. 


AT I IRST it looked like a grasshopper, but 
“ it was shorter and squarer, and once as it 
jumped Roger could see its shape quite dis 
tinctly. It was a very tiny toad, pale and thin 
and almost transparent against the grass blades. 
It was one of the little tree toads that Rob 
had told him about. 

On his hands and knees Roger went after it 
groping among the grass stems. But the little 
toad jumped very fast; it was surprising how 
fast it could go. Every time, as he was just 
about to close his hand on it, it was gone. It 
was so tiny one could scarcely see it at all. And 
as it jumped, turning over and over in the air, 
it kept always in the same direction; it was 
hurrying straight across the grass to the brook. 

Twice it slipped through Roger’s trembling 
fingers; now it was almost there. It landed 
the last time on a tuft of grass thicker and 
taller than the rest and clung there a second 
panting, its little transparent feet clutching at 
the smooth stems. Roger crept up, stretched 
out his hand suddenly. As he grasped at it hi 
hand went through the grass-tuft; before h« 
could draw back he felt his whole body slipping 
alter it. 

He rolled over, clutching at the ground; 
there was a smell of earth and bruised grass, 
and his fingernails were full of dirt; then som 
thing gave way, but as he slid down he saw 
towering above him the gray, ragged trunk of 
the butternut tree, and he knew all at once 
where he was. It was the deep hole. 

He felt the shock of cold water, taking his 
breath; he went down, down, still scraping wit! 
his fingers at the soft mud of the bank. He 
gasped, and then felt his feet touch something 
smooth and slimy. 

The thing moved, but it didn’t give way. He 
stood there, breathless, the water nearly up to 
his armpits; he could feel the ripple of the 
current as it went past him, tugging at his 
legs, at his body. It was suddenly very still 
as though everything in the world had stopped; 
a great arch of silence stretched over him, 
tilled only with the sound of the brook. 

He didn’t dare to move his feet; he didn’t 
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jare call out. He couldn’t hear Jim’s voice any 
longer, or the creaking of the wagon. He was 
ill alone. 

lhe bank rose high and bare, with furrows 
in the reddish clay where his hands had 
scraped. Above it the butternut tree stood 
enormous, its great twisted roots stretching 
down into the water. If he could get to one ot 
those roots he might climb up by it, but they 
were out of reach. 

He moved one foot, very carefully. Nothing 
happened. He moved the other. A lot of little 
bubbles came up, rising in a straight, silvery 
chain. They came straight up from between 
his toes. Looking down into the water he could 
sve his own legs, pale and wavering, and against 
them little bits of dirt and weed floating past 
in the current. The water was clearing now; 
he could make out his toes and the thing on 
which he was standing, a dead branch, black 
and rotten, with little green streamers growing 
from it. 


LOWLY, holding his breath, he took a step. 

His foot went down into mud; it oozed be 
tween his toes, and the tickling ring of cold 
water crawled a little higher, but still he didn’t 
gounder. He took one more step, then another. 
Now he was near the roots of the butternut 
tree. He could put out his hand and touch 
them. 

He was standing on the bottom of the deep 
hole, and the water was barely up to his 
shoulder. He could see the bottom clearly. 
The water was dark and brownish, full of little 
floating specks and shot through and through 
by the sunlight that fell between the branches. 
It was only because it was dark that it had 
looked so deep. His toes were planted there, 
half buried in the mud, with little fishes darting 
about near them. When he leaned back against 
the current it was like leaning against a wall; 
it held him up. It kept pushing him, but it 
wouldn't let him fall. 

He went forward, arms outstretched, the 
current like a great, gentle hand at his back 
Still it didn’t get any deeper. Now the water 
reached to his chest; in another minute it was 
only up to his waist. 

Roger turned and looked back. He had 
passed the butternut tree. He had walked 
right through the deep hole from end to end 
He could go back and do it again. He could 
do it a hundred times, a million times, and it 
would be just the same. 

\ great shadow had been lifted suddenly off 
the world, letting in again all the sunlight, all 
the color. There was nothing left to be afraid 
of any more, ever. He wanted to shout, to 
jump. 


S HE ran splashing through the shallows, 


kicking the water toright and left, he looked 
up and saw Rob, there on the bank watching 
him 


Rob smiled, leaning on his hayrake. He 
said, “Got all wet, didn’t you!” 

“Uh—huh!” said Roger. 

“Sort of slipped in, I s’pose . . .” 


“Uh—huh... 

“T saw you.” 

Roger waited a moment, wriggling his toes 
in the grass. But Rob said nothing more. He 
just stood there, smiling. The sun shone on 
the clean, cropped hayfield, the glad bushes, 
the woods and the hills beyond them stretching 
up to the blue sky. The whole world was glori 
ous, dazzling. And the sound of the brook was 
like a chorus of little friendly voices all singing 
together 

Roger caught sight of the laden hay wagon, 
already far away, creaking on its last trip to 
the barn. He gave a sudden bound, and leap 
ing, shouting, waving his arms above his head, 
he began to gallop like a little crazy goat across 
the pasture and up the slope to the lane. 


EXT month we shall have an 
other of Emma-Lindsay Squier’s 
charming legends of Old Mexico, 
“The Little Lost Stars of Chapala’’ 





























Does your Summer start 


with red, rusty water? 


WHEN you open up your summer home, if the water 


runs red and rusty, there’s no use arguing about it. 
You can’t argue rust out of water pipes! 


Just make up your mind that rust never gets any bet- 
ter, and that what you need are brass water pipes that 
can’t rust. And when you do put in brass pipe... whether 
you are replacing old, rusty, iron or steel pipe, or water- 


piping a brand new house, remember that... 


All brass pipes are not the same. Alpha Brass Pipe is 
better because it contains more copper and lead. Plumbers 
prefer it because it cuts cleaner and sharper threads, 
making leak-proof joints. It positively cannot rust, and 
the Alpha trade-mark, stamped every 12 inches, guaran- 


tees it for soundness and satisfaction. 


ALPHA BRASS PIPE 


made from a special kind of 


Chase Brass 


4. 
Send for a copy of our booklet, “ Alpha Pty 
— The Story of a Water Guide". Just os “ 
fill in the coupon, clip and mail ia; 
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Stewart Fences are durable 
and artistic 


Build a substantial Stewart Fence, either 
Iron or Chain Link Wire. It will enhance 
the value and appearance of your home 
out of all proportion to its cost. At the 
same time it will give the children a play- 
ground safe from outside dangers. 





You will have happier, healthier chil- 
dren and increased pride in the appear- 
ance of your home. 
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Pointing the Way to Summer Comfort 


(Conti 
dessert, makes an appetizing and satisfying 
meal for hot weather. 


The combination cooker, as shown in the 
picture on page 87, can be used similarly to 
the Dutch oven. It has the added advantage 


of providing the means for steaming a dessert 
or vegetable the food that is cooking 
in the 

The steam-pressure cooker is a good choice 
for summer use, because it reduces the time for 
owing to the fact that the 
cooked under pressure. 

One of the recent developments in cooking 
utensils is the so-called “waterless cooker.” 
The majority of these cookers consist of a large 
container, two inset pans, and a rack for these. 
\ separate base is a part of some cookers, while 


above 
lower section. 


food 18 


others have the base attached to the main part 
of the cooker. This base is for insulation and 
to prevent burning. 

While it is possible to prepare several foods 


at one time in this cooker, there is just so much 
space available, and a choice must be made as 
to what is to be cooked. If the main container 
is used for cooking the meat, two vegetables, 
can be cooked 


or one vegetable and a dessert, .c 

in the inset pans. Unless the potatoes are 
cooked in the bottom with the meat, some 
separate utensil must be used for them. 


While it is possible to steam potatoes in one of 
the inset pans if sufficient time is allowed for 
we have found it more desirable from 
the standpoint of appearance and palatability 
to cook them separate ly. 

Sometimes the entire main part of a meal 
will be cooked in the lower main section, 
when such a dish as Braised Beef and Vege 
tables is the choice for dinner. In this case, the 
inset pans above can be used for preparing a 


For Porch and 
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celery salt, a speck of white pepper, and one 
tablespoonful chopped parsley. Mix well. 
Spread on thin slices of buttered bread, cover 
with shredded lettuce and a second slice of 
bread. Makes twelve small sand- 
wiches. 

Pistachio Ice Cream: Scald three 
thin cream in a double-boiler. Add one cupful 
sugar and a few grains of salt. Cool. Add two 
tablespoonfuls vanilla, one teaspoonful almond 
extract, one cupful chopped pistachio nuts, and 
enough green % oloring to tint the mixture a pale 
green. Freeze, using eight parts of ice to one 


pints of 


nied fr 


m page S7) 
dessert, and also for cooking some food for the 
next day. The waterless cooker is not a magic 
device and can not accomplish the impossibk 
Since moisture interferes with “true roasting 
one can not expect this utensil to take the plac 
ol an oven. 

Phere confusion in th 
minds of women as to the difference between ; 
steamer, a steam-pressure cooker, and a water 
less cooker. A steamer is an arrangement 
which one or more foods are cooked by stear 
coming from the bottom of the cooker. Sinc« 
steam is 212° F., the same temperature as boi 
ing water, there is no appreciable difference in 
the time required for cooking. In the steam 
pressure cooker, a tight seal is made at the top 
and pressure is built up in the cooker so that 
the temperature at which the food cooks is con 
siderably higher than 212°F. This is why foox 
more rapidly in a cooker of this type 
has already 


seems to be some 


cooks 
The waterless 
scribed in detail. 

Regardless of what equipment we use, ther 
are certain points in management that wil 
mean much in the comfort with which we coo} 
in summer. After all, what we want is meals 
prepared with a minimum of time and money 
and a maximum of comfort. 

So simple a matter as the amount of water 

» heat for cooking our foods has more to do 
wi vith good management than might appear at 
first. The first step in the preparation of 
meal was to fill the teakettle with water and 
bring it to boiling while the vegetables wer 
being prepared. This is no longer necessary 
for we are now cooking many of our vegetables 
in only a small amount of water. We adopt 
new methods of cookery; let us also adopt 
new methods of management. 


cooker been de 


Garden Parties 
mm page 93) 


part coarse freezing salt. Makes two quarts 

Green Gage Ice Cream: To two cupfuls of 
stoned, chopped, ripe green gages, add one cup 
ful sugar and one-half cupful water. Simmer 
gently until gages are tender. Add one-half 
cupful grape juice, press through a sieve, and 
allow to cool. Whip two cupfuls heavy cream 
and fold in the cooled fruit mixture. Freeze, 
using eight parts of ice to one of salt. An equal 
amount of canned fruit and juice may be used 
instead of the fresh. Omit the water and re 
duce the sugar to four tablespoonfuls. This 
recipe makes three pints. 
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Free and Equal Citizens 


March refused to amend, they would have 
sent such thousands of letters and telegrams 
to their representatives in Albany that these 
men might have taken different action. At 
least, they would have examined the proposed 
new law, debated it fully on the floor of the 
Senate and Assembly chambers, and voted 
on it in the light of intelligence. As it was, 
they simply accepted the report of a com 
mittee. Hardly any one in the state knew 
that such a bill was in committee. The Na- 
tional Woman’s Party and the League of 
Women Voters knew of the bill, and a 
selected group of women argued for it before 
the committee. But that was not enough. 
The men said the new measure involved 
changes in the taxation laws, etc., which they 
had not time at the moment to study. They 
were busy in the New York legislature last 
session. They had an avalanche of bills before 
them, one regulating the taking of sand worms 
for bait, another adding $200 a year to the 
salary of a police court clerk in Ossining, an- 
other against the cropping of the ears of dogs, 
this being hard pushed for honors by a bill for 
the appointment of two dog-catchers in Suffolk. 
Laughable, yes. But behind all these ridicu- 
lous measures you may be sure there was a 
demand from voters. 

No such demand for separate domicile came 
from women’s clubs, organizations of business 
and professional women, labor unions, or any 
large body of interested women. There wasn’t 
even any newspaper publicity. Not until the 
bill was defeated did several New York papers 
publish editorials denouncing the archaic idea 
of a woman being denied a separate domicile. 


Amend the ‘“‘Homestead Law” 

About the same time they 
legislators for refusing to amend another 
ancient and out-moded law—the homestead 
law, so-called, which gives to the widow of a 
man dying intestate the life use of only one- 
third of his real estate and a stated portion of 
his personal estate. This law, and similar 
laws which obtain in practically all states in 
the Union, dates back to a time when the popu- 
lation was largely agricultural, when people 
lived solitary and self-contained lives on farms, 
and when the oldest son usually took over the 
farm at the father’s death. The old mother 
could not be turned out, so the law gave her a 
life income from one-third of the land and a cer- 
tain share in the furniture, farm implements, 
household tools, etc. 

The whole social structure has changed since 
then. Fewer people live on farms, and the sons 
of farmers more and more incline to seek city 
jobs. But the widow still inherits as dower the 
use of one-third of a man’s real estate, and her 
share of his personal property is still defined in 
terms of agricultural life. So many pigs and 
chickens, spinning wheels, and quilting frames. 
\ lot of good that dower law is to city dwellers 
living in four rooms and a kitchenette high up 
in an apartment house! Even if a man owns 
real estate, as salaried men in cities almost 
never do, his holdings half the time are not in 
individual parcels as of old, but in shares, in 
corporate holdings, or in other modern and 
complicated ways. 

Yet the New York legislators refused to alter 
the homestead law. No large public opinion 
impelled them to do it, and, as one Albany man 
told the committee from the National Woman's 
Party, these new laws “encouraged divorce, 
gave ‘gold-diggers’ a better chance at men’s 
fortunes, and generally tended to break up the 
home. Men ought not to die without making 
wills anyhow.”’ With the first part of his argu- 
ment serious women can not agree, but all of 
us agree that men ought to make wills. The 
trouble is most of them do not. Ask the Surro- 
gate in any community in which you happen 
to live, and he will confirm this statement. 
The average man just puts it off. Usually he 
hasn’t much to leave except the home—if he 


denounced the 


(Continued from page 30) 


lives in a community where people still own 
homes—the car, the small bundle of securities 
which represent his savings, and perhaps his 
interest in a business, which he is sure his 
partner will take care of in good faith. Some- 
times the partner doesn’t. Sometimes the 
brothers and sisters of the dead man step in 
and demand a share of the estate. The fact is 


always there that all the widow really owns is 
which in these days amounts to very 


dower, 
little. 

Right here is a good place to explain that all 
or most of the disabilities of married women 
are due to old laws which never have been 
altered by statute. The laws of this country 
are based on the ancient English Common 
Law—except in Louisiana, where the basis is 
the French Code Napoléon. Under both these 
codes husband and wife are held to be one 
the man being the one. When they were 
framed, a married woman had no separate 
existence from her husband. She could own 
no property, real or personal; her wages, if any, 
belonged to her husband; he was the sole 
guardian of her children and could give them 
away if he chose, could apprencice them to 
trades, forbid their marriages, or force them to 
marry without the mother’s consent. In fact 
as the legal phrase had it, a married woman 
was civilly dead. Even her testimony in a 
court of law and her signature on a document 
were of doubtful value. Three or four hundred 
years ago these laws, in the main, were just; 
they were suited to the conditions under which 
women lived. 

\t present they are unjusi. They do not 
belong to our kind of civilization. But they 
exist and will continue to exist until they are 
somehow changed. Many laws concerning 
women have been changed. In a great many 
states women now hold real property, and in 
most states they hold personal property in their 
own names. In most states mothers have equal 
guardianship of children. They control their 
own wages. They can engage in business 
trades, and professions. But all this does not 
alter the fact that in practically every state 
the ghost of the old English Common Law 
haunts the community, gibbers behind suits at 
law, and frequently reaches out and claps a 
heavy hand on the shoulders of a woman seek 
ing common justice. Often a judge is re 
luctant to hand down a decision which out 
rages his sense of right and decency. But all 
laws rest in precedent, and although a d 
cision may be based on a precedent fifty or a 
hundred years old, the judge can not disregard 
that precedent unless the laws themselves 
have been changed. 


A Wife's Earnings 

Nowadays a woman who carries on a busi 
ness outside the home usually has a right to her 
earnings. Not always, as will be shown, but 
usually. On the other hand, money earned 
inside the home hardly anywhere belongs to a 
woman, because a wife’s services belong to her 
husband; unless a special statute has altered 
that old law, everything she earns in the house 
is his. It will be news to most women that 
when they take boarders or lodgers or care for 
motherless children or invalids in their homes, 
their husbands have a right to collect the 
money for their labors. But such is the case. 

Here is a precedent which every judge in the 
state of New York has to take into considera 
tion in deciding such an issue: .\ man suffer 
ing from tuberculosis rented a room in the resi 
dence of a Mr. and Mrs. P. They liked him, 
and when he began to grow worse Mrs. P. 
agreed to take care of him as long as he lived, 
he promising to leave her adequate compensa- 
tion in his will. He lived, as consumptives 
sometimes do, a long time—eleven years—and 
during all that time Mrs. P. nursed him faith- 
fully. When he died, it was found that he had 
left her only $500. A suit was brought against 
his estate, and the Court ruled that $7,500 was 


but a reasonable 
board and nursing. 
be awarded Mrs. P. because, 
is clear that the wife 

but in the service of 
husband.”’ So Mr. 
he did with it 


amount for eleven years’ 
But that money could not 
said the Court, “It 
Vas ac ting not tor herself, 
and subordinate to her 
P. got the $7,500, and what 
was entirely his own affair, 
Porter v. Dunn, 131 N. Y., 314] 

Even if a wife performs services near her 
home, her husband is entitled to the money she 
earns, in many states. In New Jersey a Mr. 
and Mrs. K. had for next-door neighbor an old 
gentleman who, although possessed of some 
means, lived alone and, to use a homely phrase, 
“did for himself.”” He fell ill, and for six years 
Mrs. K. “looked after his personal needs, such 
as cleaning his house, carrying coal, tending his 
fire mending his clothes and bed linen 

collecting his rents from tenants, shop 
ping for him, cooking his meals, washing his 
clothing.”” Old Mr. A. repeatedly told his 
neighbors that he would pay Mrs. K. for all 
this hard work, but he never did, and after 
his death she sued his estate. The courts in 
this case also ruled that, while Mr. K. was en- 
titled to recover, Mrs. K. had no claim, be- 
cause “the services were of a kind that a wife 
performs in the household of her husband as a 
part of her duty as a wife,”’ and “were so inter 
woven as to constitute an entire and indivisible 
contract.” [Kleinert v. Hutchinson, 98 N. J., 
L. 379 (1918)| 


Working for Your Husband! 

Often a just judge finds it hard to administer 
laws like this. In Michigan a judge did it very 
much against his will in the case of a hard 
working widow. Mr. and Mrs. R. had a bakery. 
That is, he owned it, but for twenty years his 
wife, in addition to her household duties, 
helped him as clerk, cashier, and bookkeeper. 
They built up a prosperous business together, 
and often he told her that in recognition of her 
work he intended to make over to her certain 
properties. He put it off, as men do, until he 
came to die, and then he did sign over the 
properties to her. The man had creditors, and 
when the estate was settled up, they objec ted 
to the wife retaining the property. The Court 
gave them the decision, ruling that, although 
she had served as a clerk and bookkeeper, her 
services belonged to her husband, and there 
fore she was entitled to nothing in the way of 
wages or compensation. [199 Mich., 558] 

50 completely do the services of the wife be- 
long to the husband that in most states, even if 
she works outside the home, he is entitled 
to damages in case she is injured in an accident 
In New York City a highly-paid woman buyer 
in a department store was badly hurt when a 
surface car ran into her taxicab. After painful 
weeks in a hospital she sued the street railway 
company and was awarded a certain com 
pensation; but part of the compensation went 
to the husband, whose income was much less 
than hers, for loss of her services in the home 
which happened to be a non-housekeeping 
apartment. He may have turned the money 
over to his wife to help pay the hospital bills, 
but he under no necessity of 
Goldman v. Cohen, 30 N. Y. Misc. 336] 

The loss to a wife of her husband’s services in 
case of accident is usually a grave matter, but 
the law gives her no right to claim damages. 
Mrs. B., a Missouri woman, found this out 
was thrown into real distress by a 
serious accident which not only sent her hus 
band to a hospital, but made it impossible for 
him to earn in the future what he had in the 
past. She sued for damages, alleging “that 
she had been denied the care, protection, con 
sideration, companionship, aid, and society 
of her husband, which he would have rendered 
her had not the accident occurred, and that in 
the future she will be denied the same.”’ The 
suit was thrown out of court, the judge saying, 
“We could sustain an action by the husband 
and yet refuse the same action to the wile, 


was doing so. 


when she 











HE oddly shaped Si-wel-clo saddle 
2 seat and bowl fulfills a vital mission. 
The purpose of each curve and dip is not merely one of grace 
and beauty. They aim to place organs and muscles in a free 
and natural position—stimulating them to complete action. 
Doctors give full credit to the Improved Quiet Si-wel-clo 
for aiding them in their battle against constipation. The 
very comfort of the saddle seat minimizes the unhygienic 
tendency, especially noticeable in children, to grudge 
suflicient time for proper elimination. 
While the term “quiet” is comparative, we may safely use 
the word in connection with the operation of the Si-wel-clo. 
No gushing. gurgling noises will resound throughout the 
house to annoy you and embarrass 
your guests. And with the Si-wel- 
clo’s desirable attribute of quiet 
ness comes the life-long beauty of 
all-clay and a mechanical excellence 
of fittings which obviate the fre- 
quent visits of the plumber. 
Send 10c for our plan book No. 
V-8 “Bathrooms of Character” 
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In addition to many useful hints 
and plans it will show the many 
*Te-pe-co” Plumbing Fixtures for 
bathroom, toilet, kitchen or 
laundry. 
THE TRENTON POTTERIES 
COMPANY 
Trenton, New Jersey, U.S. A.* 


Boston N w Yok San Francisco 


Philadelph a 
Export Office: WS Broad St., New York City 
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There are no better plumbing fixtures 
than those with which this Wisconsin 
residence is equipped. They are 
TE-PE-CO — 


> TE~PE~CO: 


ALL CLAY PLUMBING FIXTURES 
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Free and Equal Citizens 


since . . . she has no legal claim to the services 
of her husband.’”’ The husband is supposed to 
be the breadwinner of the family, and common 
sense would dictate that when the breadwin- 
ner’s services are taken away, the wife should 
have some compensation. But the old law has 
it that only the husband may recover damages 
for his injuries. [172 Mo., 113] 

This matter of the ownership of a wife’s 
services works injury to many a woman even 
when no damage suits are in question. It 
amounts to this: a wife is leased out to her 
husband for her board and clothes and what 
ever spending money he chooses to give her. 


| Whether the average woman is ever made to 


feel this position is not the question. We know 
that in happy marriages husband and wife 
share pretty equally. But this is the law. 
Board, clothes, and spending money as a gilt 
are all any wife is legally entitled to. Young 
people usually begin married life with very 
little property. They work together, he in his 
business or trade, she at home, both saving as 
much as they can toward a larger degree of 
prosperity. Sometimes the wife even finds 
time to earn money on her own account. But 
if she invests that money, buys property, 
bonds, or securities, she does it at a risk. 
Recently a court in Washington ruled that 
any money earned by a wife and appropriated 
to her own use can be held only as a gift from 
her husband. 

Not long ago a California woman, who had a 
household allowance, managed over a course 
of years to scrape up a small bank account. 


Perhaps she skimped on luncheons, wore last 


season’s hats, or cared for the furnace herself. 

t all events she had a bank account, and her 
husband found it out and took it away from 
her. He could not actually check out on her 
account, but he could claim it as subsisting 
io his “sole management and control.”’ That 
is exactly what he did. 

Another woman in California had saved 


| $4,000, part of it out of the household allow- 





ance, part from her outside earnings. When 
the husband’s business became involved, she 
loaned him the money, and he promised to re- 
turn it as soon as his affairs were straightened 
out. That money saved him from disaster; 
but when the skies cleared, he refused to return 
the $4,000, and the courts sustained him, on the 
ground that the promise had no legal value, 
since in law he had control of all their property 
anyhow. [U. S. Supreme Court, U.S. Adv. 
Ops., Robbins v. U. S., Jan 4, 1926] 


The Community Property Law 

“Hold on!’ some reader in California may 
protest. “In our state we have community 
property laws, and all that a man owns is his 
wife’s property also.”’ Yes, in California and 
in at least seven other states community prop 
erty laws have been passed; but, since in all 
these states the husband has sole control and 
management of whatever the two of them own, 


| those community property laws may be said to 


| have a considerable piece of string tied to them. 


Every one remembers a sensational divorce 
suit in which the wife of a world-famous Holly 
wood star demanded alimony to support her 
self and two children in the style to which they 
had been accustomed. The man was many 
times a millionaire, and the property was 
legally held in community, but the sum she 
was awarded was relatively small. 

In states having community property laws 
the husband’s management and control some- 
times extend even to his wife’s wages. In Cali 
fornia a woman living apart from her husband 
can not control her earnings unless her reasons 
for leaving him are such as would entitle her to 
a divorce. If she applies for a license to act as 
a “sole trader,”’ she has to explain to the court 
why she hasn’t asked for a divorce. If she 
isn’t a sole trader, her husband, even though 
he may have been unfaithful, can collect her 
wages. If she does become a sole trader, she is 
responsible for the support of her children if 
they live with her. Thus inadequate for 
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women’s protection are the average community 
property laws as they now exist. 

The usual assumption is that fathers alone 
are responsible for the support of children— 
that is, legitimate children. Every one knows 
, that children born out of wedlock need not be 
| supported by the father, unless the mother 
brings charges, and even then, in many states, 
the man is held liable for partial support only 
if otherwise the child’s support would fall on 
the community. But in regularly constituted 
families the mother—whose services belong 
to her husband—is frequently liable to criminal 
4 prosecution if the children are neglected, and in 

some states—Virginia, for example—mothers 
have been fined and imprisoned for failure to 
provide. (Ch. 416, Acts of Assembly, Va., 1918] 

Nevertheless, almost everywhere the father 
has virtual control over the minor children, 
he usually has sole power to bind them out 
as servants or apprentices, and he alone is 

i entitled to damages if they are injured. Only 
» if the father is dead, a deserter from home, or 

divorced through his own fault is the mother 
able, in the average community, to collect 
damages for injuries sustained by her minor 
children. The father can claim damages even 
to his feelings, and the mother can not. 

In several states the seduction of a daughter 
hurts the father’s feelings so deeply that he can 
collect damages from the man in the case, but 

. in no state does it appear that the mother’s 
feelings in such a tragedy have any money 
value at all. In Louisiana, for one place, a 
father’s rights are so paramount that a girl 
marrying without her father’s consent may be 
disinherited by him, although the mother has 
consented to the marriage. The Louisiana law 
does not permit any child to be disinherited, 
generally speaking, but in the case cited the 






























“With all the 
delight of a fresh 


{ bathroom in blue 
and yellow keramic tiles, 
designed by Frank J. Forster 


i ol 


a 


court ruled that, as the father is sole authority 
in the family, the girl had married without the 
consent of her parents. [Art. 215, Revised Code 
of La.] 

The cases given in this article are purposely 
typical and not extraordinary. Exceptions 
may be claimed from them in some states, 
and in truth the laws, between old English 
Common Law and recent statutes, are fre- 
quently involved. For example, one may go to 
Reno, stay a short time, and get a divorce 
even though the other party lives in South 
Carolina, where no divorces are granted. But 
this is by special statute. Sometimes a court 
rules in favor of a mother’s custody and con- 
trol of her children, their earnings, etc., if the 
husband has deserted. But the plain fact re- 
mains that mothers’ control of their children is 
still incomplete; women’s property rights are 


discovery— 





still vague, and often they are mil; the services | 


of a woman as home-maker and mother of chil- 
dren are not her own. 


Wages for Wives 

In a recent census housekeepers were all 
entered with the letters N.G. after their 
names. This did not mean “‘nogood,” but “‘non- 
gainful,” which is almost as absurd. Ninety- 
five percent of American women do their own 
housework, and if the enormous circulation of 
Goop HovusEKEEPING means anything, it 
means that American women are administering 
their business scientifically, economically, and 
in such manner as to enable their husbands to 
save considerable money. A recent report of 
the Bureau of Economic Research states that 
the average housewife performs $1,751.43 
worth of labor annually. Just how they worked 
it out even to the forty-three cents does not 
appear, but that the figures are fairly accurate 
can not be doubted. 

let a salaried man suddenly lose his wife, 
through death, illness, or accident, and let 
him hire some one to do the work of his 
hous: and care for his children. The chances 
are that he couldn’t get it done for much 








They are turning to the 
age-old beauty of real tiles 


Tites oF cLay, molded and fired to 
everlasting permanence— 

Beautiful things in themselves— 
today they are bringing an altogether 
new richness and beauty into Ameri- 
can building. 


Keramic tiles—real tiles—are one 
of the oldest building materials in 
the world. From Egyptian tombs of 
six thousand years ago can be seen 
today undamaged tiles whose won- 
derful colors have grown only deeper 
and more brilliant with time. 


Keramic tiles have an endurance that 
belongs to almost no other material. Put 
keramic tiles, properly laid, in your home 
—and they will never have to be repaired 
or replaced. Nothing can harm them. 
Moisture does not penetrate them, chemi- 
cals do not stain them, friction does not 





wear them out. Their colors never fade. 

Keramic tiles have an absolutely in- 
dividual beauty and character. Their 
range of color is almost unlimited. And 
because each tile is a separate unit, they 
lend themselves to great variety of design. 

If you are building or remodelling— 
consider the possibilities of keramic tiles. 
Tiled bathrooms, of course—but do you 
know what beautiful bathrooms they are 
making today with colored keramic tiles, 
at a very moderate cost? A tiled kitchen, 
as warm and lovely and mellow as some 
of the French provincial kitchens abroad. 
A tiled sun-porch which neither sun nor 
rain nor heat nor cold can ever damage. 

Let us send you our beautifully illus- 
trated booklet, Enduring Beauty in your 
Home through Keramic Tiles. You will 
find in it wonderfully interesting facts 
about keramic tiles, Associated Tile 
Manufacturers. 


Send for this interesting booklet! 
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Associated Tile Manufacturers, Dept. E-7 
420 Lexington Ave., New York, N. Y 


For the enclosed 10 cents—please send me your booklet, 
Enduring Beauty in your Home through Keramic Tiles. 


less than $1,751.43, and even then he would A| M I C PN. sca Sapaenbasseueckeccueeuannceess 
be without the priceless sympathy, love and | Y 7 ; gag 3 

encouragement his wife gave him. He would | j T I L E Ss Street... eee e cece eeees 

be out of pocket and out of luck besides. | @“-*-—** er 

Yet her work in a home is not in law worth a | City State 


thin dime to any woman—not even when that 
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Flatfoot 


1s the penalty 
or interfering 
with nature +++ 


Foot defects increased 250% be- 
tween “Primary” grades and 
High School, according to a 
specialist's report on Boston pub- 
lic school children. 


& children grow in weight and 
stature, the effects of wearing 
stiff, ill-fhtting shoes become more 
acute. Muscles of the foot, weak- 
ened by years of insufficient exer- 
cise, are unequal to the strain. The 
result is flatfoot, a structural de- 
formity very difficult to correct. 

This is the penalty for defying 
nature! Only through normal ex- 
ercise can the foot stay healthy. 
Freedom to exercise normally— 





Examine this map of U. S. Army 
statistics charting foot conditions of 
nearly 3,000,000 men examined during 
the late war. You will notice that in 
the South (light area) where more 
children go barefoot or tend to wear 
light, well ventilated shoes, only 5°; 
to 10 had serious foot defects. Con- 
trast this with the North (shaded 
area). In these states where the ten- 
dency is to wear more heavy, ill-fitting 
shoes during childhood, nearly 25‘ 
of the men examined suffered from 
flatfoot, 


THE “ROYAL TREAD” (Jeft)—an 
unusually rugged Keds model for 
boys, with tough molded sole for 
outdoor or indoor wear. White or 
brown 


THE “PARADE” (right)—a 
tinctive oxford for women in a 
handsomely woven, tan sport 
fabric with plain tan trim. The 
sturdy wedége heel gives a smartiy 
tailored appearance. 


dis- 
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this you give your child when you 
put him in Keds. Barefoot freedom 
without barefoot dangers! Keds are 
light! Keds are flexible! All the 
foot muscles are called into play. 

It is possible to undo much of 
the mischief of stiff, ill-fitting shoes 
by letting your child spend his 
summer vacations in Keds. 

Keds tough rubber soles not only 
wear and wear but absorb shocks 
and jars and prevent slipping. 
Keds uppers of stout canvas are 
shaped to support the ankle snugly, 
yet allow easy freedom. Keds have 
special insoles of Feltex to protect 
the feet and keep them cool. 

Keds are made in a dozen differ- 
ent models ranging in price from 
$1.25 to $4.50. Make sure you get 


‘ We genuine Keds, made only by the 
3 ,y United States Rubber Company 





They are not Keds unless 
the name Keds is on the shoe 


| we will change all those outworn laws.” 


Free and Equal Citizens 


work means earning money at home to support 
a worthless husband. 

When we were working for the vote, we used 
to boast: ‘‘Wait until we get suffrage, and then 
we haven’t done it. But if we want to, we can 
and this has been demonstrated in a score of 
communities where women have organized to 
change certain particularly outrageous laws 
In New Jersey they have repealed the law a! 
lowing a father to execute a deed or will to give 
the custody and guardianship of children awa; 
from the mother; they have altered for the 
better the law of domicile; and they have so 


|amended the married woman’s property act 


that such women can now safely engage in any 


| business, which formerly was not the case 


In conservative Louisiana they have greatly 
modified the Code Napoléon, so that now a 


| widow, if she remarries, retains the control of 


her children, whereas in times not so far back 
she forfeited that right unless she got the con 
sent of the “family council.’’ Louisiana women 
have recently acquired many other rights 
among them the right to sit in the “family 
council,’’ which is an institution lasting over 
from old French days. A woman’s consent 
must be obtained before the home is sold over 
her head by a selfish man. In Mississippi the 
mother is now co-guardian with her husband 
of her children. In Delaware a woman ma: 
now hold an office of public trust. And so or 
There have been gains in many states, some 
them important gains. 


Under Disabilities Everywhere 

Nevertheless, in practically every state 
women are still under disabilities, serious ones 
as a rule. 

In several states women are not admitted t 
the state universities for whose maintenance 
they pay taxes. In few states may women ser\ 
on juries. The ordinary happy wife may say 
“T have all the rights I want.” They used t 
say that when married women’s property acts 
were first being agitated. They say it now 
But suppose marriage ceases to be happy’ 
Suppose, for example, you separate from your 
husband and go to the pleasant state of I lorida 
to live on your own inherited or acquired in 
come. Florida has no state income tax, but it 
your husband continues to live in New York 
for example, your domicile is where he lives 
and you have to pay the income tax of that 
state. You might not like that at all. 

Most intelligent people have come to the 
conclusion that all the old disabilities should 
be scrapped and men and women made fulls 
equal before the law. The only question is how 
to bring about that happy condition. The old 
laws may be repealed one by one, but the ex 
perience of years is against that prolonged and 
expensive process. Besides, what one legis 
lature grants, the next one may take awa) 
Suppose you fall in love with and marry at 
I-nglishman ora Frenchman. Under the Cab! 
(ct, passed since women were given the vot 
you retain your American citizenship 
you live abroad five years, in which case you lose 
it. An American man living abroad never loses 
his citizenship. A general action of some kind 
is really necessary. The National Womans 
Party, supported by branches of the Wome: 
Voters’ League, women’s clubs, organizations 
of business and professional women, belies 
that this amendment to the Constitution 
the United States is the right solution 

“Men and women shall have equal ng! 
throughout the United States and every pia 
subject to its jurisdiction.” 

Such an amendment is now in committees 
the House and Senate in Washington, bt 
several objections have been made to 
\mendments to the Federal Constitution ar: 
not popular just now, for reasons which need 
not be stated. The principal objection to this 
one is that it interferes with the rights of the 
separate states, and that is worth thinking 


¢ 


about, because wherever possible each state 





unless 


{ should have the right to regulate its ow? ‘ 
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ras. However, it is not likely that the women 
yf any state would reject a proposition which 
would give them a right to regulate ‘heir con- 
cerns. Therefore, why not an amendment to 
each state constitution? lor seven years 
efforts in that direction have been made, but 
so far only one state, Wisconsin, has adopted 
such an amendment. In Wisconsin men and 
women are equal before the law. In other 
states difficulties have presented themselves, 
tie principal one being lack of information and 
interest. But in some states it is extremely 
dillicult, and in one or two it is practically im 
possible, to amend the constitution. In some, 
jor example, if an amendment is proposed and 
is voted down by the electorate, it can not be 
submitted again for a long term of years. So 
tne state-by-state method is almost as slow 
as the law-by-law procedure. Too many 
women voters who think they have all the 
rights they need and too many men who might 
fear that something was being “put over on 
them” would have to be converted. The 
Federal Amendment would take time, but not 
so much time. 

The great objection which intelligent but 
cautious women have urged against the amend- 
ment is that it would repeal, or at least pre- 
vent in future, laws intended for the protection 
of working women—the eight-hour day, aboli 
tion of night work, the minimum wage, etc. 
Sweeping laws of this kind, classing women 
vith children, it probably would prevent. This 
$ » place to enter into arguments for or 
against such laws, but it may be said that there 
is a strong trend against legislation which 
takes away from grown women the right to 
make free contracts. The Supreme Court of 
the United States has recently declared un 
constitutional the minimum-wage law of 
\rizona, because it does deprive women of 


their contract rights. All these so-called pro 
, 


tective laws are based on the police power of 
the state, which can always interfere with the 
right of anybody, man or woman, to make a 


contract which is contrary to the health or 
morals of the person contracting or the health 
and morals of the community. If women had 
equal rights with men, that police power could 
still be evoked—as it is now for men in certain 
trades, not on the basis of sex, but on the par 
ticular industry involved. We should simply 
have to adopt another line of attack against 
conditions of work deemed prejudicial to 
vomen. Also, in the case of mothers’ pensions 
vhich some fear might be placed in jeopardy, 
ve should have to call them children’s aid, 
which of course is exactly what they are. In 
Colorado, at present, such pensions are given 
to needy fathers as well as mothers. They are 
intended to aid children, not parents. 

This article is submitted merely as a basis of 
study to women in their homes, in their clubs 
ind churches, and in their political and other 
organizations. Laws in this country, if in no 
ther, are made and unmade by public opinion. 
Many doubt this, but alas! it is only too truc 
What good laws we have exist because people 
demand them. What bad ones we have exist 
or hang over from old times, because people are 
too indifferent to interfere. The laws particu 
larly cited here, and only a few of them are 
given, which affect, actually or potentially, 
aillions of American women, are in their own 
al 


BABY CLOTHES 


Ly Ethel Romig Fuller 


|’ EATHER-STITCHING small and fine 
On a little, little dress, 
For a dream of thine and mine; 


‘her-stitching small and fine, 
1 song in every fairy line, 


= 


stitch a prayer and a caress 
stitching small and fine 
little dress. 


1— Tufted Pro-phy-lac- 
tic. Most dental arches 
are full-formed and re- 
quire this type of brush. 


2—Oval Pro-phy-lac- 
tic. Scientifically de- 
signed for the small, 
more sharply oval arch. 


3— Masso Pro-phy-lac- 
tic. For dental arch 
that has tender gums. 
Massages as it cleans. 


Why let chance 


choose your tooth brush? 


Ten seconds with your mirror tells you exactly which 


of these three new Pro-phy-lac-tics you should use 


7OU no longer need guess about 

the brush you use twice daily. 
Here are three different tooth brushes 
...all new... each scientifically de- 
signed to suit a specific dental arch. 

You can decide instantly, accu- 
rately, what brush you should use. 
Just glance into your mirror. 

If you see a face full-formed, your 
dental arch (teeth and gums), too, is 
full-formed. For you the right brush 
is the Tufted Pro- phy- -lac-tic. A 
smaller face and mouth indicate a 
small oval arch. Then the Oval Pro- 
phy-lac-tic is the brush to use. 


Unless... your smile shows teeth 


To bring back sparkling health, you 
should use the special, dual- action 
brush—the Masso Pro- -phy- -lac-tic. 
This brush massages as it cleans. It 
fits both large and small arches. It 
has been approved by leading den- 
tists and periodontists. 

Today, and a month from now 
Choose the right brush. Use the right 
brush. After a few weeks, look into 
your mirror again. Whiter teeth, 
sparkling, bright... gums firm, vigor- 
ous, healthy—these are priceless re- 
wards for the extra care the right 
Pro-phy-lac-tic assures you. 


4 Pro-phy-lac-tic Brush Company, FI M 
and gums that need special attention. Pro-phy-tac-tic Brush Co. (Canada), | 1, Montreal 
Full : Small 

formed Dental arches (teeth and gums) differ. Each requires, 
face a different type of tooth brush to win gloriously white jndicates 
GOB shows teeth, coral-firm gums. Read above how easy it is to small D> 
large let your mirror tell your type, to know exactly what oval se 
dental kind of brush it is best for you to use. dental 
arch arch 


Pro-phy-lac-tic Tooth Brushes 


different in shape and 


size... alike in quality 
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TO PLEASE both 
coy and heart Vv appetites 
send for Hellmann’s 
book of 45 precious 
salad ideas 


© 1928, P. Co., Inc 


RICHARD HELLMANN, 
3328 Northern Blvd., Long 


THE HOME MAD 
ee DRESSIN 
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naise lifts up the whole tone of 
your salad with a smooth velvety 
taste that brings memories of the 
golden age of good eating. 

A true may onnaise, made of the 
freshest break fast eggs, fragrant 
spices, and golden salad oil, then 
blended perfectly in accordance 


with an old and treasured recipe. 


Hellmann’s Blue Ribbon May- 


onnaise 18 usually served just as it 





comes from the jar. But with ever 


so little thought and ingenuity you 


pic Lies. cream, honey or nuts. 
At all grocers. 16 pint size—25c, 


Other sizes, 519 0z., pint and quart jars. 


‘Hedllmanns 


Bluc Ribbon 
MAYONNAISE 


Inc. 
Island City, N. : & 


Please send me the new Hellmann Blue Ribbon Salad-Idea Booklet. 
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| The beans in this series showed no spoilage : 


can vary it with minced olives or 
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What Happens Inside 
the Jars 


linued from page 95) 


(C on 


| Therefore different lengths of time for process- 
ing were used throughout the entire study 
with both vegetables and meats. Processing 
periods varying from one to four hours in 
length were used for string-beans, Swiss chard 
asparagus, sweet corn, beef and pork, and 
from seven to forty-five minutes for tomatoes 
in order to determine the length of time wher 
spoilage stopped and the vegetables kept ir 
perfect condition. One thousand and sixteer 
pints of string-beans, 230 pints of as paragus 
384 pints of Swiss chard, 642 pints of sweet 
corn, 144 pints of tomatoes, 288 pints of pork 
and 336 pints of beef were canned, using differ 
ent processing periods, before we were able to 
establish the final time table for processing 
given in detail on page 94 of this article. 

The temperature at which the canned vegetables 
were stored had a pronounced effect on the keeping 
qualities. All the bacteria present in food to be 
canned are not necessarily killed during prox 
essing, and those remaining are much mor 
apt to grow and spoil the product if the jar 
are stored in a very warm place. A series of 
basement 


jars of beans were stored in the 
(53° F.—70° F.), at room temperature (7c 
83° F.), and in incubators (98° and 131° F 


t 
basement or room temperatures, but a consid 
erable spoilage at incubator temperatures. 
This would indicale the advisability of storing 
canned foods in as cool a place as possible, prefer 
ably between 45° F. and 60° F. 


Canning Beef or Pork 

In the experiments carried on in canning 
meal by the hot water bath method, beef and 
pork were canned with and without added 
water, added bone, and added fat. Beef and 
sausage were partially cooked before putting 
into the jars and also were packed into the 
jars raw. Beef was canned from one to three 
days after killing and also after ripening two 
weeks at temperatures near freezing. None of 
these various methods of treatment made much 
difference in the keeping of the meat. The 
important thing in meat canning was applying 
a long enough heating period. Nearly threc 
hundred jars of beef and pork that were proc 
essed in the hot water bath for three hours or 
longer kept perfectly, and no meat given that 
process time spoiled. Shorter processing px 
riods than this showed spoilage. (See Time 
Table, page 94.) 

\s a result of the above experiments th 
following standard procedure was developed, 
as summarizing the points found essential to 
successful home canning of vegetables and 
meats by the hot water bath method. 

1. Special care was taken to introduce no 
more bacteria into the jars than was absolutely 
necessary, since the more bacteria there are 
present, the longer it takes to kill them. 

2. Vegetables were canned as soon as gat! 
They were thoroughly washed in several! 
waters to remove all traces of dirt, which con 
tains large numbers of bacteria. Only good 
clean, fresh meat carefully cleaned was used for 
canning. 

3. New 
which had been 
were used in canning. 
used were clean. 

4. The vegetables in most cases were - 
| cooked for three minutes and were boiling hot 
when packed into the jars. They were packed 
into the jars loosely enough to provide rap 
heat penetration. 

5. The jar rubbers were placed in posit 
and the caps were screwed to within one-hi 
inch of the completion of the seal, or until th: 
jar caps firmly caught hold of the rubbers but 
were not fully sealed. 

6. The filled and partially sealed jars wert 
then plunged into a kettle containing boiling 
water deep enough to cover the tops of them 
at least two or three inches. 


ered. 


Mason pint jars and zinc caps 
washed, rinsed, and _ boiled 
All utensils and kettles 








7. The timing of the processing period was) 
not started until the water around the jars 
was again at a “jumping boil.”” Then the vege 
tables and meats were processed for the time 
period indicated in the Time Table on page 
o4, keeping the water at a boil all the while, 
and replenishing it when necessary. 

g. The jars were completely sealed as soon 
as they were removed from the boiler. They 
were Jaen inverted and allowed to stand over- 
night in the laboratory. The next morning 
they were examined for imperfect seal, labeled, 
and stored 

9. In canning vegetables and meats by the 
above method, the usual recommendation for 
boiling canned vegetables and meats before 
hould be observed. 
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Ball Brothers Company, Muncie, Indiana. 
The scientific report of this work is being pub 
lished in the lowa State College Journal of | 
Science, and reprints may be secured from the 
Foods and Nutrition or the Bacteriology De 
partments of that institution. 

For comments from Goop HovusEKEEPING 
Institute on this report, see page 106. 


| 
Moving Air For Comfort | 
(Continued from page go) 


Because fans are motor operated, it is neces- 
sary, when you are preparing to purchase one, 

» know what type of current you have in your 
home, for while some fans will operate on 
either alternating or direct current, others will 
not. If you have alternating current, a fan 
lesigned for this alone is your best purchase. 
Of course, you should also know the voltage of 

yur electric current supply, and the frequency 
if itis alternating current. All this information 
you can get readily from your electric lighting | 
company 

Permanently installed fans are apt to be 
neglected, but like all moving machinery they 
require lubrication every so often. Most fans 
have grease cups, and for many of them or- 
dinary vaseline is the proper lubricant. How- 
ever, there are exceptions, so read the direc- 
tions carefully as to the kind of grease to use— 
or oil, if this is specified. This is more im- 
portant than many people imagine, for the 
length of service you will get from your fan may 
be largely dependent on the care and intelli- 
gence you use in lubricating it. 

Often, in giving instructions for the lubrica- | 
tion of household machines, we have mentioned 
one precaution which we shall repeat again be- 
cause we feel it is most important. Never at- 
tempt to lubricate any piece of machinery while 
it is in motion, and do not attempt to lubricate or 
adjust any motor while it is connected to the cur- 
rent supply. 

Even though the motor may have a switch 
to start and stop it, do not depend on this, 
but pull the connecting plug from the out- 
let, and then you will know that there is no | 
possibility of any of the parts being live; or, in 
ther words, that they are not electrified. Of | 
course, the lubrication of most of the household 
machines falls to the lot of the man of the house, 
30 it may be well to read these instructions and 
precautions to him. 














Little Sardine 


(Continued from page 37) 


“Mrs. Rory O’Toole—to be!’ he replied. 





Once more his red hair flamed in a fleeting 
bow. His white teeth flashed in a laugh. A 
low, exultant laugh that circled them round. 
That dared to set them apart. 

And who was Rory O'Toole? She dared not 
ask. She knew the thing to do. Walk by this 
man with her head upheld. Only turning to 
say, “You’re mistaken!” Who was this man 


with the riotous hair? With the sunny, stormy 
eyes that were holding her there. Against her! 





Fruit Nourishment 


Energy Value ++ Delicious Refreshment 


abundant 


ART of the pleasure of serv- 

ing Welch’s Grape Juice is 
the knowledge that it’s so health- 
ful as well as so refreshing. 

Just like the fresh fruit, Welch’s 
supplies mineral salts, fruit nour- 
ishment and vitamines that help 
to keep your body in order. For 
it is the rich pure juice of fresh 
Concord grapes. 

Only the very finest Concord 
grapes in each year’s vintage are 
pressed for Welch’s. That is why 
It tastes so much better than any 
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WELcH’s: 


e . 6 * s 8 
These experiments in home canning were 
made possible through fellowships granted by in t 1S COO ing fruit J uice 


other grape juice, whether you 
drink it straight, blended or di- 
luted. favorite ways to 
serve Welch’s are printed on every 


label. 


At the soda fountain have 
straight Welch’s or a Welch “ade”. 


Some 


Free —Ideas for Summer Drinks 
Mail a postcard to The Welch Grape 
Juice Co., G-84, Westfield, N. Y. In 


Canada, St. Catharines, Ont. 
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Once you've tasted Welch’s no other Grape Juice will do 
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Spare lime 


scorker will. She knew the thing todo. Then why not 
earil do it? But who was Rory O'Toole? Lk 
couldn’t mean—he wouldn’t dare! His eyes 

much a said more than another man’s lips. They were 
$75 1n one saying now—but she couldn’t see—her head 


month. vas spinning 


“And who is Rory O'Took 

The voice was r own She'd asked the 
question she wanted to ask Said the words 
he'd willed her to say. Her voice sounded cool 
She was glad of that And far away 

Once more he was making his fleeting dip 
rhis time with a hand at his heart. His eyes, a 


blue riot of sun and storm, and something 


solemn as a praye! 

“Your servant!” said he. 

Why didn’t she wither him where he stood? 
Nancy who'd managed scores of men! Why 
didn’t she pass him by with a haughty air? 
The flame of his hair was as nothing now to th« 
flame of her face She told herself that she 
wanted to go, but knew that she wanted to 
stay lo hear what further audacious thing 
he'd have to say 

With a desperate effort she pulled herself up 
“I’m furious!” she gasped, and took a step 
back 

The last flap of a sail when the wind has 


e dropped 
Ou Ou 1 e He gave a little, whispering laugh. That 
circled the two of them and shut the world out. 


lhe blue prayer of his eyes, so near 
“When you know me better, you'll like the 


d $7 5.00 C hreche? i svat assurance of tha 


H, WHERE were all themen that she'd met! 
The men she'd known through all the years. 
Men that were bores. Men that were dears. 


ee. With quiet hair that stayed where it was put. 
AndCash Commissions of Going off they were, now almost gone. As a 
9 puff of dust. Leaving her with this man, alone 
>. This flaming reality of a man. Who talked as 
FourTimesThat Amount: none of the others had ever talked. Whose 
eyes were saying more than all of the others had 
managed to put into words. This man with 
ROM boys and girls in their his low, circling laugh. That shut her in. 

: : Without so much as a by-your-leave. 
Nancy pulled herself up. “I'd never like 

impudence!”’ said she. 


teens to grandmas and gran- 
dads, hundreds of folks are 


turning their leisure moments into {nd rejoiced that her voice could be so cool. 
good hard cash—without experience Sound so far away. 


: . “ae ; The sole something flashed back to his 
and without interfering with their Phe solemn something flashed back to h 


eyes. “But it couldn’t be that between you 
regular duties. and me. I thought you’d know.” He ran 
restless fingers through his hair. ‘“‘Why, I 
You can, too—by simply taking knew you at once for what you were going to 


be When I looked down through that ladder 


“are > renew: ’ prese sub- 
care of the renewals of prescas there, and saw you looking up. Do you mean 


scribers to Goop HovusEKEEPING, to say I looked to you just like any other 
CosmMopo.itaNn, Harper’s Bazar working chap?” 
and our other immensely popular he storm and the laugh of his eyes were 


ae : ality: 3 | back. She had the sense of a strong wind 
magazines in your locality; and by seal i lice. ili: 

5. : oc. Se blowing. A singing wind. That was sweeping 
sending us the new subscriptions her out beyond Borrow moorings. Beyond 
you take during your spare time. tame accustomed things. 

“Oh, you may purse your lips, but I won't 
believe it. Net though you looked me in the 
eyes, and told me so.” 


The coupon below will bring you, 


without obligation and free of « harge, His circling laugh swung in once more, coax 
complete instructions and money- jing, low. “Why won't you talk to me? Little 
making outfit. Your spare time is prig! There’s so much that I want to tell 


So much I want to know. Don’t you care that 
I have a bit of land out west? All I could buy 
when my college course was through. With 
what I had left. Don’t you care that I have a 
little in the bank? That’s why I’m working 


gold—don’t waste it. 


----—--Mail this TODAY !-------- 


July 1928 Good Housekeeping 


Many of ow Little Sardine 


’ > =e fe < 

1 ! here—'twill give us a start. 

: Dept. 728, Good Housekeeping, : His head made a riotous dip. Something 
, 57th St. at 8th Ave., New York, N. Y. 1 solemn in his eyes. Something gay. For amo 
: Yes, I'd like some extra mone Please : ment her breath stopped She thought he was 
4 send me at once a complete Satht for | putting out an arm. But he straightened in 
1 your easy money making plan. ; stead 

: I “Oh, well, Mrs. Rory O'Toole that is to be, 
| Name ! take your time. Six weeks, and then I’m going 
; ; west. I meant to have my fortune made before 
} Street 1 you came. But now we'll make it together. 
1 : When I go west, you're going, too. But take 
City. ... State 1) your time.” 

EE a eee Ee. - He called her a prig. Nancy clung to that. 





It must mean that she seemed stiff and cool 
Cold, she hoped. For inside she wasn’t t 
way at all. A fever hummed in her br 


Twisted her heart. If she stayed much lor 


some of the fever might get out. Glow in }y 
eyes, trip her impulsive tongue. She must 
something cutting and be gone. 

“You—you'd better get on with your wor 
or I'll tell Aunt Liz!” 

His teeth flashed in a chuckling, boyish t 
of the head. “And who’s Aunt Liz?” 

“Miss Elizabeth Borrow—I happen to 
her niece.” 

She was looking at him, so she caught 
quick intake of breath. Saw the sunn 
stormy blue of his eyes go blank. Saw the 
glow fade. The tlash and the flame of him 
dulled. Even his hair seemed limp. 

Startled, she watched him take a backward 
step and put a hand to the ladder. f 

“You're right—I'd better get on with my . 
work. But I was so sure. Why, I didn’t even 
think to ask your name. I was so sure.” 

He stood looking at Nancy. But the breeze, : 
the sense of adventure were gone. Instead 
shipwreck drifted starkly behind his eyes. 
Nothing audacious now in his words. Nothing 
riotous, nothing exultant, in his voice. She 
waited in vain for its dip to whispering, coaxing 
depths. Something had drained the color, the 
fire, the life. He stood before her—careful 
blank. 

IIe took a step or two up the ladder. Then 
stopped to look back “But I was so sure!” 
he repeated in a wondering sort of way. As 
though some of the sureness clung to him stil] 

“II beg your pardon!” he added, as an 
afterthought, and swung to his work. 

“I—but—I don’t understand!” wavered 
Nancy. 

The words were out before she could catch 
them back. With the admission, she knew 
some of her pride slipped to the dust. 

Rory O'Toole looked down. A smile touched 
his face, but nothing stirred in his eyes. The 
kind of smile that Nancy felt had no business 
there. That kindled none of the flame, none of 
the sparkle 

“You're the hundred-thousand-dollar bride 
said he over hi shoulder. ° 

*And what if ] am?” 

It seemed there was no more dust in the 
world. Her fallen pride had covered it all. : 


T MIGHT be that he didn’t hear. He gave 

no sign. Nancy stood and watched for a little 
while Watched the set of his lips. That said 
without any need of words he didn’t intend to 
look her way again. Then she fled. Thinking 
of what Aunt Liz had said. Of the time when 
she might come to stand with nothing but 
milkweed fluff in her hand. 

She didn’t say to herself that that time had 
come. She didn’t so much as allow that it ; 
might be near. But she ran and ran. Up one 
way and down another. Till she came to 
Uncle John. 

\ fire blazed in her eyes, flamed in her cheeks. 

“What’s come over my little sardine?”’ wei- 
comed Uncle John. 

He never dreamed there'd be also fire on her 
tongue 

“I'm sick,” cried she, “of all this talk! 
Money on my head, as though I'd committed 
crime. Any decent men would turn and run 

“T haven’t noticed them running,” si 
Uncle John. [ 

Nancy lifted a foot and brought it dow: 

As no Borrow ever had dared—to Uncle Johi 

“T don’t want to hear it again!’ cried she. 
“The laugh of the county, that’s what I'll be! 

When a woman flies in a temper, mused j 
Uncle John, and jeers at a hundred thousand i 
something is wrong. It might be only prich 
heat—for the weather was warm—or it mig 
be love. Love! glowed Uncle John, as a child 
might who'd glimpsed a colored balloon. 

He rubbed his hands and ventured aloud, 
“Little sardine, you’ve fallen in love!” 

Well, women were strange. They never 








What had he said that she 


acted so in his day. 
irst into tears and run away? 

She told Aunt Liz all about the strange young 
man. Who said such audacious things. Who 
looked so much more than he said. Who, to the 
gift of mending glass houses, added these two 


should b 


disturbing gifts. She seemed to tell it all to 
\unt Liz. But who could catch the color, the 
dash, the flame—and set them forth in words. 
Yet she seemed to try. 

“Did you notice his I: 1ughing, imperious way? 
And his eyes? The surging blue of the sea, 
when the storm has passed and the sun is 
out!” 

She laughed a short, conscious laugh. “Oh, 
well, he’s like no one I’ve ever seen!”’ she ex- 
cused herself. 

“No, I should say he wasn't!’ agreed Aunt 
Liz. Who was potting plants and appeared 
little concerned in what was said. 

But that night a reluctant young man took 
dinner with Aunt Liz. A young man whose 
brushed hair wouldn’t stay. Whose eyes were 
alternately stormy and gay. 

They talked beneath the candles’ shine. 
{unt Liz and a slowly cordial young man. A 
talk that bubbled to laughter now and then. 
That dipped to questioning depths, that 
leaped to eager, flaming heights. A talk that 
lasted half the night. 

And they came to know each other very well. 
And to like each other better still. 

It was right after that Aunt Liz had her 
accident. With a ladder that some way fell and 
broke more glass. An astounding amount of 
glass. Aunt Liz was never able to explain just 
how so many windows could be smashed. But 
there it was. 

Some one had to put those windows right. 
The young man who was ready to go stayed 
on for another week or so. 

Nancy leughed when she heard of the smash. 
Something fluttered and frightened in her 
voice. Something whispering through her 
brain. A tug of song at her heart. What was 
it that Aunt Liz had said? Know what you 
want and take it. But one needed time to 
make up one’s mind. Time and nerve to make 
up one’s mind. 


H' STOC 7 on the ladder and watched her 
come. screw-driver in his hand, some- 
thing sc ae down tight in his eyes. 

“Why won’t you stay away?” he asked. 

“Tell me about the west,”’ said she, ‘“‘the 
little place that you bought!” 

“Oh, that!” scoffed he. “What would you 
want to know about that? A little house the 
size of my hand.” He thrust it out, palm up- 
ward, fingers spread. “Five little rooms! 
Crude little rooms! shabby shack in the 
valley!” 

Disparagement faded out of his voice, fire 
stirred in his eyes. ‘But the valley—the land! 
The finest fruit-growing country in the world. 
Trees like an army marching over the slopes. 
Bringing a fortune for those who can see. For 
those who will work.” 

He was painting his dream, thought Nancy, 
with his voice. Putting the colors in—the gold, 
the flame. She could see those marching trees 
in his eyes 

— ~~ little shack! 


Set on a slope in the 
valley is 


From its windows you see the 
valley’s oho ‘th—up the hills—to the mountains 
beyond ay 

He nipped off the glow with a shrug. “Bah, 
the shack’s no place, at that! Mean little 
rooms. Huddled under a sagging roof. You've 
never dreamed of such a place—so barren 
so crude You'd think it an impossible 
plac { - 

‘Then why did you buy it?” she asked. 


The marching trees slipped from his eves. 
But the glow remained. He stepped to the 
ground. Again she had the sense of a strong 


wind blowing. Of something coming swiftly, 
she didn’t care what. 

Her gaze swerved to the blaze of Aunt Liz’s 
glass houses, To the fields of pluming, fruiting 


Little Sardine 


tomatoes. As though she stretched a hand to 
old, familiar things. Steadied herself with 
every-day, well-known things. 

“Because I had a dream,” he said, and his 
voice was husky. ‘A dream of a lovely woman 
who’d somehow fit in that shack. A woman 
who'd love it just because it was mine. Who'd 
be content to grow, slowly as trees grow. 
Who'd be content to wait and watch for the 
harvest.” 

Something rich and warm stirred in his 
voice. “So sure I was that I’d know her 
when I saw her. A dream—”’ 

\ dream,” echoed Nancy. “I, too, had a 
dream— Of a home 

Her voice brooded. Her gaze hovered and 
clung. Over the white blaze of the glass green- 
houses. Over the fields of pluming, fruiting 
tomatoes. As though she said goodbye to 
familiar things. Took a long farewell of every 
day, well-known things. 

\ dream—”’ she repeated. 

Her eyes swung suddenly round. Laughing 
eyes that answered the storm of his. Eyes that 
laughed because they were sure. “But how 
could I know it had five rooms until you told 
me? How could I know its owner’s imperious 
way—until you came?” 

His hands were like his eyes, she thought, 
stormy yet tender. They held her out before 
him while he tortured himself with doubts. 

“But the rooms, so small—do you under 
stand? And the little windows, so smeary!”’ 

“And your hair so untamed. Do you know 
how it goes? Every way, just every way.” 

‘A miserable string of huts—that’s what 
you'll say! The shack, the barn for the horses 
and cows—when we get them—the chicken 
run, the pen for the pigs. A miserable 
string.” 

“But your eyes, so blue! The surging, sunny 
blue of the sea, when the storm goes by.” 

He laughed and kissed her a hundred times. 

“There are roses,’ he whispered. “Did | 
forget to tell you that? Roses grow like grass in 
that land—and love.” 
we \ ARRIED!” roared Uncle John. “What's 

. that?” 

He glared at his little sardine tiptilting in 
the doorway there. She swept him a low, be 
witching bow. A bewitching smile. 

“Mrs. Rory O'Toole!” said she. 

“Damit!’’ squeaked Uncle John. 
all he had breath to say. 

She caught. him gently by the ears. She 
kissed him softly on the nose. Did Mrs. Rory 
O'Ts ole. 

“We're rich,” said she, 
Rory has me.” 

“And what else?” roared he. 

“Five rooms,” said Mrs. O'Toole. ‘And 
a bit of land out west. If you give me that 
money, I'll give it away. To the Borrow 
girls who haven’t so much. It'll get them 
started.” 

“Started?” he gasped. 

“Growing pickling onions!” said she. 

“The devil you will!’ squeaked Uncle John 

His little sardine. Tiptilting there. Pinch 
ing his ear. Coaxing him on. Outraged—half 
mad and half-proud—was Uncle John. 

“What do you want me to give you, then? 

She made a little dance with her feet, did 
Mrs. O'Toole. A little coax with her lips. 

“A horse? A cow?— Some chickens?— 
Oh, Uncle John!” Her soft arms circling his 
neck. Her soft lips loving his nose. ‘Make it 
pigs—little pink pigs!” 


It seemed 


“for I have Rory, and 


NE man and a bit of land out west! What 
do you say to that, Aunt Liz?”” Nancy’s 
words were a song. “One man—have you 
noticed the sunny, stormy blue of his eyes? 
Have you—why, what’s the matter, Aunt 
Liz?” 
For laughter had swept Aunt Liz. She 
bowed, a hand at her heart. 
“The skeleton in the Borrow closet!” cried 
she. “I’m glad you’ll not rob me of that!” 
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“Every Cup a Treat” 
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in energy! Use La France 
with soap for your next wash- 
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Proper regulation of your 
diet is made easy with the aid of 
“Healthful Living’, written by the 
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recipes the foods used in the Battle 
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Light for the 
little fellows 


FLAsHuiGcnuts for children 
what a sensible idea! Little 
chaps have a hard enough time 
in a grown-up world. Give 
them a bright, friendly light 
to chase away fear of the dark. 
To help out when one can’t 
reach a light-switch. The most 
fascinating kind of gift—and 
one of the safest. 

If I were a mother, I’d keep 
one near my bed, too. And 
because I’d want the brightest 
light and the longest lasting, 
I’d use only Eveready Bat- 
teries. They’re the most im- 
portant thing about a flash- 
light, you know. I’d ask for 
them by name. 

The flashlight habit is a good 
one, with children in the house. 
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advertised in these pages. 
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This 


satisfaction 
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advertisement is guaranteed! 


means your greater 


and it safeguards your pocketbook, 
too. Turn to Page 6 now, read 
the Guaranty, and see what a fine 
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Rich People 


(Continued from page 99) 


“And I thought I was hitting off a winning 
pace with you—I thought you really liked me, 


Sidney.” 
“I do!” assured Sidney eagerly. 
“Oh—that!”” He shrugged away Sidney’s 


mild liking. 

There was an uncomfortable silence, during 
which Breezy Jackson thought again of Thomas 
Horton. 

“Tt’s just as well Tommy Horton should be- 
lieve what I told him, because it will protect 
you,” hesaid. “That is, unless you want him?” 

“Not him!” 

Her immediate refutation and the way of it 
made it clear that there was some one else. 

David’s brow cleared ‘“There’s some one 

some one you knew before you met me?” 

Sidney nodded unwillingly. 

“Then that’s why you left home,” guessed 
Breezy Jackson astutely. ‘Nobody knows 
where you are; that’s why you haven’t had 
any letters. We've all wondered about that.” 

Sidney kept silent. 

“According to that, I was licked before I 
started,” he finished moodily. ‘‘But it’s easier 
that way than losing to Tommy Horton.” 

Forcing a smile, he held out her coat and 
hat. “Come along, Sidney, let’s eat. Even 
tragedy doesn’t blunt my appetite.” 

Sidney blinked away sudden tears at his 
gallantry. Playing up, trying to make things 
easier for her in his breezy, chivalrous way, 
that’s what he was doing! She liked David 
Jackson. She liked him a lot. Some day 
maybe she could do something to help him 
realize his ambitions. If it hadn’t been for 
Noel, she might have fallen in love with him, 
because he was lovable, but there was Noel. 

‘here would always be Noel. Perhaps, if she 
hadn’t done Noel an injury, she might have 
grown away from him. But no, that wasn't 
true, otherwise she wouldn’t have recurring 
moods of sickening despair when she wanted 
desperate ly to get back to home and Noel. 

Steeling herself, she remembered then that 
home was no longer home, and Noel was no 
longer Noel. Not ser Noel, at any rate Her 
Noel had loved her, and this Noel could not 
possibly love her any longer. And Noel, with 
out his love for her, would not be Noel as she 
had known him, so she was right about that. 

Breezy Jackson came over and touched her 
cheek with a gentle finger. “Crying, Sidney? 
Well, I wouldn’t. Don’t waste time being 
sorry for me.” 

He was his usual cheerful self, which must 
have cost him an effort. Sidney guessed so 
accurately at that effort that she could not tell 
him her tears were for herself. Instead, she 
smiled, and David Jackson laughed at the smile. 

“Tt’s such an orphaned sort of a smile, 
Sidney.” 

As they went into the restaurant together, 
remembered belatedly that Noel was 
dining tonight with a prince. 


she 


HE next day was Saturday, a half-day at 
| the office, and Thomas Horton did not put 
in an appearance. Moreover, she heard from 
Miss Westbrook that he was going to Florida 
| immediately for at least a month. 
| Sidney was relieved and at the same time 
| worried. Had she anything to do with this 
| sudden change of plans on Thomas Horton’s 
part? He had not meant to go to Florida, from 
one or two remarks she had casually overheard 
in the last few days. Was he doing this to 
make the situation easier for her? 

Probably so, and in that case she must sur- 
render her position without delay. On Monday 
she would inform Mr. Wesley Horton of her 
decision, and doubtless she would be able to find 
something else. Or she could go home . 

Mrs. Becker’s Mister was having a birth- 
day supper that night, to which Mrs. Becker 
had generously invited all three lodgers, al- 
though Genevra had refused, pleading a prior 
engagement. 


Genevra 
was so white, so haggard, so lost-looking these 
days, that Mrs. Becker also had noticed it. 

“*Miss Genevra ain’t so well,” she confided to 
Sidney when the four were sitting at a bounti- 
ful supper of well-cooked food. 


Sidney was worried about Genevra. 


Thick steak. 
fruit salad with 


Mealy baked potatoes. A 


Home-made ice 
cream and a huge chocolate cake. How kind 
Mrs. Becker was! appreciated Sidney. And 
what an interest she took in the lives lived 
beneath her roof! 

After they had finished the dishes between 
them, and Mrs. Becker’s Mister sat in the 
dining-room in his favorite rocker, with his 
shoes off, reading the evening paper, she ran 
lightly upstairs, followed by David, who was to 
bring down a pack of cards from his room and 
tell fortunes. 

She left him at the head of the stairs, noting 
with surprise that Genevra had already com« 
in. A light burned in her room, although the 
door was tightly closed. 

“Why, she didn’t have another engagement 
at all!’’ said Sidney aloud. 

Breezy Jackson was indignant. ‘Leave the 
spoil-sport alone!”’ he instructed, turning into 
his own room. 


cheese. 


IDNEY lingered before her mirror, brushing 

her hair, touching her face with powder 
hesitating over whether to change her dress o1 
not But little to change to 
Wistfully she thought of the dresses hanging 
in her cedar-lined closets at home. 

She was startled by a sound from the hall 
outside, which she was unable to account for, 
Not a footstep. Not what was it? 

She opened the door. Genevra lay huddled 
upon the floor outside. 

“David!” called Sidney sharp with terror, 
trying to straighten Genevra’s pose, which 
looked forlornly like death. 

She had never seen anybody unconscious 
before. There something frightening 
about Genevra’'s closed eyelids. 

Breezy Jackson’s door opened. He came 
quickly into the hall and bent over Genevra 

“She’s fainted,” he said. “You get Mrs. 
Becker, and I'll carry her back to her room.’ 

On fear-quickened feet Sidney sped to where 
Mrs. Becker was sitting tranquilly beside her 
Mister beneath the dining-room light. 

“Genevra—” she gasped. “She fell.” 

Mrs. Becker rose capably. Preceded Sidney 
to where Genevra lay inertly upon her bed 
with Breezy Jackson chafing her hands. 

“Sol? said Mrs. Becker ponderously, laying 
an unexpectedly gentle hand upon Genevra’s 
forehead. “It needs a doctor.” 

Sending Breezy Jackson to telephone for a 
physician, she shut Sidney from the room like- 
wise, and he came back to find her sitting on 
the top step of the stairs, mutely waiting. 

“Genevra doesn’t weigh anything!” 
claimed Breezy Jackson, awestricken. **Honest, 
Sidney, when I lifted her up, she came up so 
easy I thought I didn’t have her at all.” 

Tears blinded Sidney. “Poor Genevra 
she said remorsefully. “‘She’s been sick a long 
time. That’s what made her so different.” 

But Genevra, according to the doctor when 
he came at last, was more than sick. 

“This girl is starved into a collapse,” in- 
formed the doctor bluntly. “I doubt if she 
has eaten properly for weeks.” 

Sidney and David Jackson, listening trom 
the hall, exchanged a solemn glance. Sidney's 
eyes were rounded with horror. She 
suddenly nauseated. 

“David!” she gasped. 
he said?” 

David nodded soberly. “I heard.” 

Later, when Genevra had had a few spoon- 
fuls of warm milk and brandy, they heard the 
first bare outline of the story in Genevra’s weak 
voice. Genevra, it seemed, had been out ol 
work for a long time. 
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“But I used to go off every morning, same as 
usual, so nobody would know. Then I'd look 
for work, and after I’d gone to all the places I 
could find, I’d wait in the waiting-rooms of the 
department stores until it was time to come 
home. Oh, Sidney—those waiting-rooms!” 

\ weak fire of horror-stricken reminiscence 
flamed in her tone at that, and Sidney shivered. 

“But Genevra—dear Genevra—why didn’t 
you tell us?” she said reproachfully. 

“What good would that have done?” de- 
manded Genevra feebly. “You've got your- 
self to take care of. And what good’s it going 
to do now that you do know? Who’s going to 
pay for all this?” 

Mrs. Becker’s eyes asked the same uneasy 
question. Who was going to pay for Genevra’s 
long convalescence? It would be weeks, the 
doctor had said, before Genevra would be able 
to work again. Mrs. Becker wanted to be 
kind, but her ability to be kind was limited. 

“It’s no use anyhow,” protested Genevra 
dispiritedly. “If I get well and I get another 
job, I'll lose that one. I’m not really capable, 
you see, and sooner or later they all find it 
out.” 

Genevra not capable? Sidney opened her 
eyes in surprise. Genevra saw the look. 

“I’m smart enough, Sidney, about the things 
I /ike to do, and the things I was meant to do. 
But I wasn’t meant for an office.” 

Breezy Jackson fidgeted in the doorway. 
“Don’t worry about anything, Genevra,’’ he 
said bruskly. “T’ll see you through.” 

“You?” Color burned in Genevra’s too thin 
face. “I wouldn't Jet you,” she refused firmly. 

Sidney bent down in quick pity. “But you'd 
let me, Genevra. 1 can’t explain now, but 
you can believe what I say: I'll take care of 
you, and it won’t be a sacrifice for me to do it.” 

Genevra closed her eyes. Fell almost in- 
stantly into a sleep of weakness and exhaustion, 
and quietly Sidney tiptoed from the room with 
an upraised finger to insure silence on David 
Jackson’s part. 

“Come downstairs where we can talk,”’ she 
whispered 

Down in the dining-room, where Mrs. 
Becker's Mister put down his paper in his in- 
terest in what they were saying, she spoke 
urgently. 

“T'll manage, David. 
myself.” 

“Talk like you are Midas’ daughter,” 

grumbled Breezy Jackson. “Why can’t J 
help?” 
_In the very instant that she opened her 
lips to answer, Sidney’s attention was at- 
tracted by the paper Mr. Becker had laid aside 
at their entrance. The paper bore on its front 
page, in three-inch headlines, the news that 
John Valentine was desperately ill. 

Sidney caught at the table for support. 
“My father!” she said through white lips. 
“Oh, my father!” 

David Jackson caught up the paper. “You 
mean—” he said heavily, “—that you are 
Sidney Valentine? But of course you are!” 

Obviously he was fitting things together in 
his mind. Sidney’s arrival on the day of 
Sidney Valentine’s disappearance. Her name. 
Any number of convincing details 

“Of course, you are Sidney Valentine!” he 
repeated. 

No time to tell him all her plans now. She 
must go to her father 


I can do this by 


C \TCHING up the paper, she read hurriedly 
__ the brief notice of John Valentine’s serious 
illness. Worry over his daughter’s continued 
absence, combined with the shock of the second 
Mrs. Valentine’s filing suit for divorce on the 
previous day, had brought on an apoplectic 
stroke. 
_ Sidney drew a long breath of indignation. 
So Myrtle had taken the first step toward her 
love marriage! Looking down at the printed 
page, Sidney's indignation faded. 

Worry over his daughter's disappearance— 
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there it was, in black and white, her own cul- 
pability. Who was she to blame My rtle? 

““Please,”’ she said gravely to David Jackson, 
standing silently waiting, “‘call me a taxicab 
at once.” 

David roused from his moody abstraction 
“I'll have it by the time you are downstairs.” 

He did not offer to drive her where she was 
going, although his car stood outside, nor did 
she ask him to. 

Upstairs, she slipped into the blue cloth dress 
she had brought with her from the Valentine 
house, put on the cheap coat she had bought 
for winter use, and catching up hei handbag, 
went down again quickly. 

An orange-colored taxi stood before the door, 
and David went out bareheaded and put her 
into it. His stark misery moved her to pity. 

“T’ll come back,”’ she said, but David might 
have been a statue for any sign of response he 
gave. 

Looking back as the cab turned the corner, 


she saw that he was still standing where she 


had left him. And then, in her worry and 
anxiety over her father, he faded completely 
into the background. 


HE taxi hurried through dark streets, 

through a park, then another park, past a 
huge gilded statue, turned at last into the 
drive cunning through Lincoln Park She 
caught. even througn closed windows, a breath 
of freshness from the lake, and abruptly the 
taxi stopped before a familiar entrance 

Sidney paid the man off and went slowly up 
the steps with the curious feeling that she had 
not been away at all and that she had been 
away uncounted ages. 

Welles opened the door for her, and from 
his casual greeting she might have been re 
turning from any comparatively unimportant 
engagement. 

“Good evening, Miss Sidney,” he said 
decorously. 

“My father?” demanded Sidney tensely. 

Welles became human. “He's very low 
Miss Sidney. But he’s been failing for a long 
time. Ever since you left, I'd say.” 

\t this outspoken accusation Sidney winced, 
going uncertainly toward the staircase, where 
she hesitated. ‘Mrs.—Valentine?” — she 
questioned. 

“Mrs. Valentine, her mother, and her cousin 
have all left, Miss Sidney.” 

Her cousin—would that be Ralph? Horror 
rippled through Sidney in an actual goose 
fleshing. 

“They were all staying here, Welles?” 

“Yes, Miss Sidney.” 

Sidney went upstairs to her father’s rooms 
and was met at the door of his study by a trim, 
white, starched young nurse, who raised a 
warning hand. 

“Tam Sidney Valentine,” announced Sidney 
quietly. “I must see my father.” 

\ doctor came to the door from inside the 
room, a youngish man with keen, dark eyes, 
whose face was unfamiliar. 

Sidney explained again. 

The doctor motioned her inside. 

“Mr. Valentine has been asking for you 
Miss Valentine. To know that you have re 
turned will undoubtedly ease his mind.”’ 

Apparently he knew something of her dis 
appearance, this doctor. Enough at least to 
know that she had disappeared and not merely 
gone to join Celia in Europe. 

‘How is my father?” she murmured, walking 
forward beside him toward the door leading 
to the bedroom. 

The doctor hesitated. “Very low, I'm 
afraid,” he admitted reluctantly. ‘His vitality 
is greatly reduced, and of course this long- 
continued strain, complicated by sudden 
shock—”’ 

Long-continued strain—the words struck at 
Sidney reproachfully. Did that mean her own 
disappearance or the réle John Valentine must 
have played as Myrtle’s husband? Both, 
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possibly, and in either event she was guilty of 
the same thoughtlessness of action for which 
she had condemned Celia. 

To take herself suddenly away, without 
leaving knowledge of either her motive for dis- 
appearance, or her whereabouts, had been a 
cruelly selfish thing. To abandon her father to 
Myrtle had been no less selfish. Myrtle, re- 
strained by her own presence, must necessarily 
have been forced to act with greater discretion. 

Soberly she pictured the Valentine home 
abandoned to Myrtle, her mother, and Ralph, 
with her father’s sensitive pride cracking be- 
fore unwillingly acquired knowledge of his 
exact value in Myrtle’s eyes. 

The Valentine money—always the Valentine 
money! 

She had reached the inner door now, where a 
second nurse stood on guard, a white-haired 
woman with a gentle face. Two nurses—he 
must indeed be very low—dying, possibly— 
and they had not told her. 

Sidney stepped inside, and instantly she was 
horrified by the appearance of John Valentine. 
He lay in the center of the huge four-poster 
bed which Celia had imported from England 
for him because she said it looked as though it 
should be his, so thin, so wan, so listless, so 
aloof that Sidney thought at first that he was 
unconscious 

lears brimmed in her eyes at this pitiful 
contrast to the vigor she remembered, and she 
moved forward almost blindly to a chair by 
the bedside. 

She saw then, after she had seated herself 
and managed to control the tide of emotion 
besieging her, that he was not unconscious. 
Chat his eyes were open and fixed upon herself. 
Tired eyes, remote eyes, although she fancied 
there was a brief brightening of recognition and 
relief about his e xpre ssion. 

limidly Sidney slipped her hand into one of 
the limp hands lying upon the coverlet of the 
bed Was there a slight pressure, or did she 
imagine it? Firmly she closed her own hand, 

ig with life and vitality, over the thin, 
waxen fingers lying in her grasp, awed by this 
utter collapse of the strength and power she 
remembered. 

Her father’ s eyes continued to dwell upon 
her, although he made no effort to speak, and 
she ont what restless flow of ideas was 
passing behind them. Was he glad she had 
come back, or was he, beneath his weariness, 
angry and resentful? Scarcely that, because 
anger called for strength, and he had none. 

How long she sat without stirring, she did 
not know, but John Valentine neither moved 
nor spoke. Whether he could speak or not, he 
would never speak of the agonies of mortified 
pride and wounded love through which he had 
passed. She was certain of that. He would 
have as little to say as he had said when Celia 
had left him. 


HE doctor who had accompanied her into 
| the room came back presently and made a 
slight sign that he wished to speak to her in the 
adjoining room. 

Sidney nodded her comprehension. Stood 
up, realizing that she was cramped and tired 
from her strained position. 

Bending down to loosen her hand gently from 
the inert one she held, she fancied that John 
Valentine’s expression had become imploring. 

“I'll be back,”’ she said distinctly. ‘I’m 
going to stay right here with you, father.” 

He seemed satisfied at that, and she tiptoed 
from the room into the study, where the white- 
haired nurse stood looking out of the window 
and the doctor was confronting Welles. 

“Mrs. Valentine is here,” said the doctor in 
frowning uncertainty. “It is difficult to decide 
whether a visit from her would benetit Mr. 
Valentine’s condition or not, particularly under 
the circumstances. The least unwelcome ex- 
citement—”’ he made a gesture of relinquish- 
ment. ‘“‘And yet—something which would 
| stimulate him desirably—”’ 
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Myrtle—Sidney’s heart stood still. How 
could her father be benefited by Myrtle’s 
coming? 

Welles perceived her agitation. “If you'll 
pardon me, Miss Sidney, it’s your mother.” 

Not Myrtle—Celia! And she had not even 
known Celia was back in this country. Celia— 
and Celia here! 

“T think,” said Sidney slowly, “that it may 
do my father no harm to see her.” 

What else she would have said, she never 
knew, because at that moment Celia entered, 
loosening her wraps and removing her hat as 
though she, too, had merely been away and had 
now come back to stay. With an imperious 
gesture to the doctor, who had moved as 
though to stop her, she went on toward the 
bedroom. 

Helplessly Sidney watched her disappear in- 
side, and the door shut tightly behind her 
Whether it was for the best or not, it was too 
late now to interfere. 

Some minutes went by. 

“T think—”’ said the doctor uneasily. 

Sidney checked his step toward the door. 
“Let me.” 

Opening the door a tiny crack, she glanced 
inside, one quick glance, but it was enough. 
She had seen no more than two hands resting 
on top of the coverlet, but this time her 
father’s hand had not lain limply, It clasped, 
with a surprising show of firmness, Celia’s 
smaller one. 

“Everything is all right,” reassured Sidney. 
“We'll wait a few minutes longer.” 


[IX THAT few minutes Celia came out, her 
eyes bright, carrying a key in her hand. 
“Give this to Welles and have my rooms 

made ready for me,” she instructed Sidney 

composedly, turning back toward the _ bed- 
room. 

“But, mother,” protested Sidney, faltering 

What she meant was that Celia was no 
longer John Valentine’s wife, that Myrtle, by 
the complexity of circumstances, was still his 
wife, and that Celia’s presence here could only 
occasion renewed scandal. 

Celia made a slight gesture as though brush- 
ing away her objection. ‘All that has hap- 
pened has been my fault,’”’ she said quietly 
“Unless several lives are to be wrecked, I must 
do what I can, and there is so little time!” 

She went back to the bedside after that 
this time leaving the door open, and after a 
pause of hesitation the young doctor with the 
keen, dark eyes followed her, first giving 
Sidney the brief instruction, 

“Do as she says.” 

Obediently Sidney sought Welles and gave 
him the key. 

“My mother’s rooms—”’ she began. 

Welles did away with the need of explana- 
tion. “I will attend to everything, Miss 
Sidney,”’ he said concisely, and, taking the ke) 
disappeared. 

Sidney went to her own rooms then. Sh« 
would miss Parkins. Possibly her own rooms 
no longer belonged to her. Myrtle might have 
made changes. Myrtle might have given her 
rooms to Mrs. Watts. 

But her rooms were as always, with a book 
she had been reading still marked in the same 
place with a paper cutter, and Parkins was 
waiting for her, overjoyed at her return. 

“We're all glad you are back, Miss Sidney.” 

Sidney he sitated between tears and laughter. 

“My mother is home, too, Parkins.” 

“T know,” nodded Parkins simply. 

But of course Parkins knew, as the servants 
of a great house always knew everything. 

“All this will seem like a bad dream soon, 
offered Parkins brightly, taking the coat Sidne) 
had worn all through her stay in her father's 
room. 

Like a bad dream—or had it all been a bad 
dream? Sidney thought of Genevra Cass. O! 
Thomas Horton. Of David Jackson. If. it 
had been a dream, it had been a dream which 
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had changed her somewhat. She would never 
again be the Sidney Valentine she had been. 

Parkins was drawing her a bath. The 
familiar scent of bath crystals was beginning to 
permeate the air. Pine essence her favorite 
Sighing a little, Sidney thought of hot summer 
days when five people had had equal rights in a 
cheap porcelain tub. 

Parkins came back into the bedroom with a 
blue robe over her arm. Took silk lingerie 
from a chest of drawers. Came over to where 
Sidney stood. 

“Everything’s just as I left it, Parkins,” said 
Sidney happily. 

“Everything,” echoed Parkins, smiling. 
“Herself wanted these rooms for Mrs. Watts, 
but Mr. Valentine said no.” 

A pause 

“He knew you’d be back, Miss Sidney. 
‘Have it just as she left it, Parkins. Waiting 
for her, no matter what day or hour she comes 
back, that’s the idea!’ he said to me.”’ 

Another pause. 

“T think he felt he’d been responsible for 
driving you away, when he brought /er here,” 
suggested Parkins delicately. 

She said no more, and although Sidney 
longed to question her about events happening 
since her departure, she could not. Whatever 
had taken place she could only guess at. The 
recent past was a closed book, with Myrtk 
Mrs. Watts, and Ralph vanished as unpopular 
actors upon a mimic stage. Only memory of 
them remained as a scar of added wisdom. 
John Valentine and Celia would never jeopard- 
ize their happiness again; she was certain of 
that. 

“You've cut your hair, Miss Sidney,” 
kins broke in upon her train of thought 
it looks very well short. We'll trim it just a 


bit her« Gently she touched a bang with her 
capable finger 

Sidney took off her dress. She had con 
away without preparation, and the slip she 


wore was one of the cheap ones she and 
Genevra had purchased. Parkins took it with- 
out comment, but Sidney was amused by her 
manner. 

After all, what did it matter? She could 
have a thousand slips, if she wanted them. 
Could give Genevra a thousand. Could bring 
Genevra here and watch her get well and strong 
and pink-cheeked. Could bring David Jackson 
in contact with people who would help him 
upward ‘ 

There was a more vital thrill of possession in 
the thought than she had ever known in think- 
ing of the power of the Valentine fortune. 
For after all, she reasoned, shutting herself 
into the bathroom redolent of the pleasant 
scent of pine, it would be hypocrisy to deny 
that being rich had its pleasant aspects. All 
girls love luxury and pretty clothes. How 
silly, then, to persist in denial that these things 
mattered! 

It was nearly eleven when she came out into 
the bedroom again, and -she was completely 
worn out after an exhausting evening in which 
she had had two successive shocks. So after 
Parkins had recut a bang and given her shining 
cap of dark hair a deft touch or two which im 
proved its appearance, she climbed into bed, 
finding it pleasant to hear Parkins’ low, almost 
affectionate “‘“Good-night, Miss Sidney, I hope 
you will rest well,’ from the doorway. 





SHE breakfasted alone in the Italian room 

next morning, with fine linen on the table, 
a dainty service for one, and sunshine pouring 
in through the wide windows. 

Celia back -herself back probably Lear 
would be home soon—then the family would be 
together again, . 

Welles confirmed what Parkins had already 
told her: that her father was considerably im- 
proved and that Mrs. Valentine was having 
breakfast on a tray in his room. 

Her worry relieved, Sidney went back to 
happy planning. . 
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Genevra must be brought here. With such 
a superabundance of nurses it would be a simple 
thing to look after another patient. And she 
must do something for David. Likely David 
would find continued association with Thomas 
Horton none too comfortable despite Thomas 
Horton’s assured generosity. 

She visioned David as a frequent visitor at 
the Valentine house. Celia and David would 
like each other. Lear and David would like 
each other also. Oh, there were good times 
ahead for everybody, and the grayness was 
permanently gone! 

But all the while she was planning so busily, 
some remote part of her thought con 
centrated upon Noel. Would Noel? | 
\nd soon? And would they meet on a basis | 
of casual friendliness? } 

The thought of Noel’s eyes turned toward 
her in anger was terrifying. Sidney shivered 
and pushed back her plate. | 

Immediately after breakfast, and without | 
seeing Celia, she slipped into a simple dress of | 
Madonna blue silk, with a blue and silver hat, 
and then into a coat of Russian squirrel so pale 
it was almost white. 

“You'll be back, Miss Sidney?” urged Welles, 
opening the door for her. 

“Within two hours,” Sidney called back 
gaily as she went down the steps toward where 
her car waited. 

That, too, had been kept for her, and she 
settled herself happily behind the wheel. 

Over to the right the lake was unexpectedly 
blue for winter. The sunshine upon the Drive 
was brilliant. And the people passing in the 
street all seemed to be smiling. Sidney smiled 
with them as she let the car slide forward. 





was 


she see 





Her father would get well. Genevra also 
vould get well, and she would find some way of 

king her happy. Celia would no longer be 
) Lear would come back and find hi 
rightful sweetheart, if he had not already 
found het 


rhe future, as Sidney went driving toward 
the Boulevard leading to the West Side, seemed | 
full of rainbows after storm. If only there 
might have been a rainbow for Noel and her- 
self, thought Sidney wistfully, everything 
would have been perfect. ° 

CHAPTER XIX 

id half expected David Jackson would 
the shabby parlor of the 
Becker house in readiness to let her in, but 
although it was Sunday morning, the down 
stairs tloor was deserted as she opened the door 
with her latchkey, and after a hesitating pause 
she went upstairs. 

The door to Genevra’s room was open, and 
Mrs. Becker was sitting in a chair beside the 
bed. 

‘How is Genevra?”’ Sidney motioned with 
her lips from the doorway. 

**Better,”’ said Mrs. Becker, perceptibly con 
strained in manner. 

Sidney smiled joyously was going to 
have Genevra moved to the Valentine house at 
once, if possible. What a blessed thing wealth 
was, with its power to bestow benefits! 

Genevra turned her head upon the pillow. 

How could she tell Genevra all her plans |} 
without letting them come as too much of a 
surprise? But Genevra must be told at once 
that she need no longer worry about what was 
to become of her. That much was imperative. 

Then, sensitive to Genevra’s prolonged stare, 
she knew that Mrs. Becker had found the | 
secret of Sidney’s identity too tremendous to 
keep. 

“So youre Sidney 
Genevra’s faint voice. “And you weren't 
dumb—you just didn’t know how to be poor!” 

Sidney ran across the floor. Dropped to her 
knees beside the bed, eagerly plunging into a 
recital of her plans for Genevra. Genevra was 
to come with her. Genevra was to have every- 
thing—just everything—she wanted. Genevra | 
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would soon be entirely well and happy again. 

Genevra heard her out in utter silence and, 
as Sidney unwillingly perceived, in utter re- 
moteness. 

“Sounds pretty,” she conceded grudgingly 
when Sidney had come to an embarrassed halt 
before Genevra’s manifest lack of enthusiasm. 
‘Only I don’t believe it would work. I 
wouldn’t be any more of a success at playing 
rich than you were at playing poor.” 

She closed her eyes and rested for a moment 
to gather strength with which to finish what 
she had to say. 

“Vou—” said Genevra poignantly. “You 
had everything! And you couldn’t stay where 
you belonged. You had to come down here and 
take the one thing I wanted. He might have 
cared about me, if only you hadn’t come 
along sl 

She opened her eyes upon Sidney, who sat 
stunned and incredulous. There was no doubt 
whatever that she was speaking of Breezy 
Jac kson. 

“Stealing, that’s what it was—stealing!”’ she 
accused passionately, with tears running down 
her pale cheeks. “And I wouldn’t' take help 
from you if I starved to death!” 

“You won't starve,” informed Mrs. Becker 
comfortably. 

Mrs. Becker was likewise antagonistic, 
recognized Sidney dispiritedly. Mrs. Becker 
also thought she had had no business here. 

“You'll be wanting to pack your things, 


Miss,” suggested Mrs. Becker, confirming this 
impression 
But Mrs. Becker was right about that. 


There was little purpose in remaining where 
her associates rejected her. She had only to 
David, acquaint him with her plans for 
his future, and then return to where she was 
both wanted and needed. 

Reluctantly she rose to her feet and went 
toward the door, looking back once at Gen- 
evra’s implacable face. 


see 


[DAVID JACKSON stood in his doorway 

when she went out into the hall. He stood 
staring at her for a long moment, at the lux- 
urious furs in which she was wrapped, at the 
smart hat, her shoes. 

“The princess passes . . .”” he said with a 
wry smile. “I’d hardly have known you, 
Sidney. Clothes do make a difference!’ 

Unhappily Sidney perceived that there was 
also a remoteness in Breezy Jackson’s manner 
toward her. 

“Let’s go down to the parlor and talk,” she 
suggested hurriedly, knowing that Mrs. Becker 
and Genevra were listening from the bedroom. 

Breezy Jackson raised one hand in a gesture 
of refusal. “‘We can say everything that’s to 
be said between us right here, Sidney.” 

Sidney moved as though about to protest 
against his harshness, and he went on rapidly. 

“Wait, Sidney, hear me out: I know you’ve 
a million plans for helping me become rich and 
famous, but it won’t work. Because why? 
Because I don’t want to be helped!: Marking 
out a thing you want and then getting it for 
yourself is about all there is to life anyhow. 
And being helped would take all the kick out 
of it. Struggle—that’s a man’s life, Sidney. 
If you take that away, there’s nothing left.” 

“There’s love,” suggested Sidney, very low. 

Color poured into Breezy Jackson’s stern 
young face. ‘“There’s love,” he conceded un- 
willingly. “But men love for such different 
reasons. J loved you because I thought you 
needed me, and you don’t It’s fortunate 
you didn’t return that love, Sidney, because you 
aren’t the wife for me. If I’d married you, 
you'd do all the giving and I’d do all the 
accepting, and that wouldn’t have worked 
out.” 

Sidney turned blindly away. Of what use 
would it be to argue with a man who was so 
plainly determined to put her out of his life? 

And he was right in one thing: she had, with 
her apparently incurable Lady Bountiful 
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tendency, been full of plans for him. John 
Valentine was to establish him in business for 
himself. John Valentine was to make it pos 
sible for him to realize immediately all the 
things he had mapped out for a slowly matur 
ing future. 

Probably he was right and she was wrong. 
David Jackson would never believe in hi 
ability unless he proved it in accomplishment 
In any event he wanted the life he could mak« 
for himself and not a life anybody could give 
him. 

She had reached her own room and was 
turning the handle of the door when he spoke 
again. 

“Don’t worry about Genevra, Sidney. 
take care of her. And when she’s well again, 
likely we’ll marry. Genevra needs me, and | 
need the kind of a wife who needs me. We'll 
be able to pull together as you and I never 
could, Sidney. I’d always have been trying to 
climb up to you, and eating my heart out in 
the attempt.” 

Sidney went into her room, closing the door 
behind her. If David had really loved her, he 
wouldn’t be putting her out of his life so com 
pletely. Certainly he wouldn’t be contemplat- 
ing marriage with somebody else almost im 
mediately. David had been drawn to Sidney 
Lanier by her apparent helplessness. And now 
it was Genevra who was helpless. 

Looking about the room vaguely, she saw 
that only Noel had cared about herself. Lester 
Crofts had cared about Sidney Valentine, 
David about Sidney Lanier, neither of them 
very real. 

She was cheered by the reflection that 
Genevra would no longer be able to reproact 
her as the thief of happiness, because Genevra, 
after all, was to be happy. Perhaps Genevra 
would let her give the wedding dress and veil 
but there it was again, her incurable Lady 
Bountiful tendency, which must be cut off 
short. Genevra wouldn’t accept anything 
from her, and she must learn to keep even 
helpful hands off of other people’s lives. The 
best thing she could do for these two whom she 
had liked so well was to go back without delay 
where she belonged. Maybe some day, whe 
the bitterness was all washed away, th« 
would be friends, although that seemed doubt 
ful in that their two worlds would not touc! 

She went to the clothes closet with the in 
tention of packing, but after she had looked at 
the few articles hanging there, she reconsidered 
Why take away these things which had be 
longed to Sidney Lanier? Sidney Lanier was 
dead, and her possessions had been so few. 

On her way downstairs, she paused again in 
Genevra’s door. 

“I’m going, Genevra,”’ she said wistfully. 

“Goodbye, Sidney.” 

Genevra was still implacable, although she 
must have heard what David Dallas Jackson 
had said in the hall outside. 

“Goodbye, Mrs. Becker.” 

“Goodbye, Miss.” 

“If you’ll please dispose of the things I’ve 
left in my room, and say goodbye to Mr. 
Becker for me?” 

Mrs. Becker’s hospitality thawed slightly. 
“T’ll be glad to, Miss.” 

Breezy Jackson’s door was tightly closed, and 
she went down the narrow stairs with no 
further farewell to him. As easily as that she 
severed connection with the life which had been 
hers for months 
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UTSIDE the sun was still shining brightly 
but she felt cold and numb as she climbed 
into the car waiting at the curb. The motor 
started smoothly, and, looking at Breezy 
Jackson’s coupé, parked just behind, Sidney 
had a pang of regretful reminiscence over the 
time it took to start the coupé in cold weather 
Breezy Jackson, if he had seen the two cars 
standing at the curb, would have minded the 
contrast between them , 
With a renewed thrill of appreciation for the 




















superb engine carrying her along noiselessly, 
she drove toward Lincoln Park. Nobody ever 
had everyihing, no matter how things looked 
from the outside, she was reminding herself as 
she twisted in and out among increasingly 
heavy Sunday traffic. Every situation and 
condition of living had its drawbacks. Perhaps 
it was only the flaws of existence which made 
the difference between earth and Paradise, and 
perfection was, therefore, not to be expected 
or sought for in this world. 

Her depression lifted somewhat with this 
train of reasoning. If unhappiness and frus- 
tration were the common lot, how could she 
have expected to be spared? At which she was 
reminded that she need have been neither un- 
happy nor frustrated had her own folly not 
separated her from Noel. 


[EAVING the car for a chauffeur to put 

away, she was admitted by Welles, who 
seemed relieved to see her again, as though 
he had half feared a second disappearance in 


spite of her promise to return. 


Mr. Valentine was still much improved, he 
informed. And then, as Sidney went toward 
the stairs, 

“Mr. Kenyon is waiting in the library.” 

Voel—Sidney caught at the marble railing of 
the stairs to steady herself as, aware of Welles’ 
eyes upon her, she checked her impulse toward 
flight. 

“Very well,” 
trembled slightly. 

But, after all, there was nothing to be afraid 
of: only Noel rising from a chair beside the 
fireplace to greet her, marking his place in the 
book he had been reading, and giving her Noel’s 
familiar, kind, direct glance, which sent tears 
of humility into her eyes. 

“I’m back like a bad penny, Noel,” she said 
tremulously. “How did you know?” 

“Celia telephoned me.”’ 

He had seated himself again, laying the book 
aside. The steady gaze he kept upon her was 
still kind, and he had apparently no reproach 
to make. 

The very absence of reproach unnerved her. 
She dropped to a seat, slipping out of the 
heavy squirrel coat. 

“Oh, Noel—haven’t you a scolding for me?” 

“A scolding for poor little frightened 
Sidney, who ran away because she wasn’t sure 
what she wanted?’’ Noel smiled, with all his 
familiar tenderness for her showing in the 
smile. “I was never angry with you, Sidney. 
I was only afraid for you. And I wished . . .” 

“What did you wish, Noel?” asked Sidney, 
when he did not go on. 

“That you might have trusted me, Siddy.” 


she said in a voice which 


Sidney opened wide eyes of surprise. ‘But, 
Noel, I have always trusted you!” 
“Not really, Siddy, or you would have 


trusted me to make you happy.’ 
rhe tears in Sidney’s eyes thickened. “I 
wasn’t thinking of my own happiness when 
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I ran away, Noel. I was thinking of yours. I 
didn’t want you to be cheated. You deserved 
something better than that.” 


HE began to tell of Lester Crofts then. Of 

her meeting with him. Of her tremendous 
emotion for him. Of her subsequent unhappi 
ness. 

“If only you’d told me about it when you 
were so unhappy, Siddy!” 

“TI wish I had, Noel. I tried to once, but I } 
thought you wouldn’t understand.” 

“Perhaps I'd have understood better than | 
you did, poor unhappy, puzzled little girl!” 

Sidney sighed. Here was understanding. 
Here was tenderness. Here was love, although 
she really didn’t deserve it. She had treated 
Noel so badly—and what was she without 
Noel, except a leaf whirling in the current of 
her emotions? 

‘‘Were you surprised to see me back again, 
Noel?” she asked humbly. 

Noel smiled again. ‘‘Couldn’t you feel me 
willing you to come back, Sidney? You had 
to come back, because you belong with me.” 

“You mean that you want me anyhow, after 
the way I’ve behaved?” gasped Sidney 

She jumped to her feet. Noel also rose. 

“I'll always want you, Siddy. To me your | 
running away only meant that you were un 
sure of yourself. Perhaps you are sure now?” | 

“T am sure,”’ confessed Sidney, blinking a | 
little. ‘I was sure just as soon as I’d run 
away and couldn’t come back.” 

Noel was holding up a folded paper sig 
nificantly. “Our wedding isn’t going to be a 
fashionable show this time, Siddy We're 
going to ride up the Shore to see a minister I 
know well—see, this is the license we took out 
before!” 

“Now?” 

“Now,” confirmed Noel quietly. 

Sidney started at the thought of immediate 
marriage. But this was Noel. Dear Noel. 
Kind Noel who had forgiven her. Noel whom 
she loved, and whom she had treated so badly. 

Noel was waiting, his eyes reading her face. 

“Can’t you trust me, Siddy?” 

He was holding out the gray squirrel coat. 
Outside it was clear and cold and sunny, with 
the car waiting at the curb, unless the chauffeur 
had put it away. 

With a little laugh of sudden happiness 
Sidney allowed Noel to slip the coat on and 
button it tightly. 

“We're rich people, Noel,”’ she said, and from 
the look in her eyes he knew she was not 
thinking of their massed possessions. 

That she was, instead, thinking of the 
possibilities for happiness a benign Providence 
had bestowed upon them. 

“We are!” agreed Noel, dropping a kiss upon 
dark hair shining like satin. 

And he, too, was thinking of youth, and 
young love, and the prospect of long year 
together. 
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“Skin Troubles” 


(Continued from page 105) 


of the skin more annoying than the disease. 

Ringworm is slower, and its eradication re- 
quires much patience. If it is on the scalp, all 
the loose hairs must be pulled out first and the 
crusts softened. When it does not yield to 
painting with solutions or applying ointments, 
X-ray is often advised. When it appears around 
the roots of the finger-nails, quick treatment is 
indic ated, otherwise there may be a permanent 
thickening and scarring of the nail. 

Inscabies the affected spots should be softened 
by soaking in warm water, then scrubbed with 
a fairly stiff brush and green soap. This treat- 
ment loosens the skin over each burrow and 
allows for the penetration of the ointment or 
lotion advised by the doctor. The child’s 
clothing is a constant source of reinfection; 


therefore it is wise to use cotton or silk under 
garments and boil them immediately after they 
are removed. Otherwise the little animals that 
may lurk in crevices of the undershirt or in the 
bedclothing will renew their activities 
morning. 


Cur h 


Each of these diseases may seem more an 
noying than the others as you read about it, 
but none of them is to be cempared in severity 
to the other childhood communicable diseases 
—measles, whooping cough, or scarlet fever— 
because there are few if any complications, and 
in most instances no after-effects. 
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The Studio Makes a Terrace 


(Continued from page 63) 


and tea table, with two little iron chairs which 
have tufted, yellow oilcloth chair-pads to add 
to their comfort and appearance. Two more 
iron chairs may be carried in from the garden, 
and an informal dinner served on the terrace 
is one of the special delights summer affords. 

In arranging a terrace as an outdoor room, 
there should be the same thought for comfort 
that there would be indoors. A small table by 
a chair, a footstool, perhaps, in a corner where 
it would not be in the way, a willow chaise 
longue or possibly a certain type of beach chair, 
on which to lounge with ease, would be par- 
ticularly nice. At the far end of a broad, un- 
covered terrace, a table with a large parasol 
would be a picturesque addition. 

Chairs to match the table, which is usually 
of iron and has the parasol placed through the 
center of it, may be had. Such a group could 
be placed either on the terrace itself, or in the 


garden, and makes itself useful not only for 
tea or an informal meal, but as a convenient 
place to write or to work. 

This terrace was built up one step in order 
to secure the proper foundation for laying the 
tiles. However, a terrace built of flagstones 
may be laid directly on the ground, so that 
moss and gri will grow where ordinarily 
mortar would be. It then becomes even more 
a part of the garden. 

The borders of tulips along the front of the 
terrace bloom in May and early June, depend- 
ing on the climate; in July phiox, delphinium, 
and zinnias will be flowering in their place. 
The terra cotta strawberry jars will still have 
their pansies and mignonette, but candytuft 
and English daisies will replace the forget-me- 
nots. In short, the scene is ever changing in 
this outdoor living-room, and the redecoration 
is nature’s problem, not yours. 
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Modern French Furniture and Lighting 


(Continued from page 65) 


however, a new era has arrived. Electricity is 
a different medium from candles, oil, or gas, 
and demands a different treatment. 

Indirect reflected lighting is the motive of 
the modern. Lalique, the great glass-maker, 
whose vases are like pieces of jewelry, has 
taken to making whole cornices of ground glass 
pressed in lovely designs. Behind this glass 
frieze run long, tubular electric bulbs that 
make a whole line of light. Sometimes one 
e of the tube is silvered so that the light 1 is 
thrown upward on a curved ceiling giving a 
dome of illuminati But more often it is 
allowed to show the beautiful workmanship of 
the glass in flower petals, conventionalized de- 
signs, and sometimes a series of small masques. 

More than any other article lighting fixtures 
have caught the popular fancy in modern art. 
Not only in Paris, in the Rue de la Paix, and 
the Place Vendome, has the new lighting mode 
been adopted, but in many a shop along Fifth 
Avenue, and in some of the great ocean liners. 
It may accomplish wonders in general illumina- 
tion, its source concealed perhaps, or nearly so. 

In fixtures for dwellings, Jean Perzel is one 
of the leaders. He has had several exhibitions 
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of his original work, and he rarely duplicates 
models that he creates. He uses copper, dull- 
finish nickel, and iron as the frames for his lamps 
and chandeliers, or rather plafonniers. Chan- 
deliers formerly were made with the candle 
idea still strong in the minds of the makers, 
whereas the new lighting is conscious of only 
one thing, and that is electricity. 

The thick glass is nearly always milky in 
color, though sometimes he uses slightly tinted 
glass such as faint gray, pale rose, or an almost 
imperceptible blue. Shafts of glass in the 
interesting forms in the fixtures illustrated 
show but little metal and give a diffused, soft 
light. He loves to put flat and different-length 
pieces in a corner from which light floods the 
room, or again he plays with the idea of circles 
in the modern manner, but more often shafts of 
glass, with no evidence of supporting metal, 
are his favorite medium. 

As in the furniture, the idea is in its infancy. 
The glass artist works in new mediums and 
uses angles and squares and triangles un- 
adorned. The thick opaline glass is held to- 
gether with iron bands or nickel, sometimes 
polished, sometimes dull. 


Simple Summer Patterns 
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medium green jersey, are the trimming 
bands and belt. This dress is suitable for the 
six-year-old and also for her grown-up sister 
of sixteen. The belt may be omitted in the 
smaller sizes. It is the ideal dress for the cool 
days which come during the warmest summer, 
and may be worn later as a school dress. Made 
in plain and figured linen, it would be delightful 
for the warmer days. The center frock, page 
80, is both smart and useful. Made of flat crépe 
in a soft brown with tan crépe collar, jabot, 
and cuffs, it may be worn in town without a 
coat. It is quite as charming, however, in 
summer fabrics for the country. The plaited 
jabot and the semi-circular skirt are new and 
becoming. The dress at the right, page 80, is 
made from one of the many inexpensive cot- 
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ton prints which are so smart this summer. 


The diagonal neckline, the yoke, and the 
row inverted plaits are new and practical. At 
the left of the page is another attractive print 
dress which is slightly more youthful in feeling. 
The diagonal line appears here also. Like the 
other print dress it is worn with a narrow black 
leather belt. The coat at the left with its 
straight lines, plain collar and cuffs, and set-in 
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sleeves may be made of printed and plain linen, 
or some other summer fabric, to wear with 
thin frocks. This pattern may be used later 
on for autumn fabrics. The attractive little 
hats on the two figures at the left of page 80 
are also made of cotton print. The quilting 
follows the lines of the pattern and the medal- 
lions have appliquéd flowers in the center. 
Made of the same material as the dress or coat 
they add to the ensemble idea which is every- 
where so marked. 

The enjoyment of many a youthful party 
has been made or marred by a party frock. 
No one could fail to enjoy herself in the lovely 
frock at right, page 80. It is made of white dot- 
ted net over a white satin slip. The bodice is 
slightly fitted, and the full skirt falls in grace- 
ful folds to the irregular, sc: alloped hem-line. 
This dress is perfectly suitable for the young 
girl just entering her teens, and is not difficult 
to make. For less formal occasions a dress 
like the one at the extreme right, of page 50, 
is necessary. Made of figured silk with a plain 
sash and cuffs in a harmonizing color, its chief 
charm is its simplicity and the interestinr 
plaiting of the skirt. 
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